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SOLITUDE: 

J. G. ZIMMERM^JV. 
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A COPIOUS INDEX ; 
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WRITTEN IN 

ZIMJyiERMAN's SOLITUDE, 

BY A YOUNG LADY. 



Jrl AIL ! melancholy fagc, whofe thoughtful eye 
Shrunk from the mere fpe6lator's carclefs gaze, 
And in retirement folight the focial fmile, 
The heart-endearing afpcft, and the voice 
Of foothing tenderncfs, which Friendlhip breathes. 
And which founds far more grateful to the ear 
Than the foft notes of diftant flute, at eve, 
Stealing acrofs the waters. Z immf. r ma n ! 
Thou draw'fl not Solitude as others lio, 
With folded arms, with penfive^ Nun-like air, 
And tearful eye, averted from mankind. 
No! warm, benign, and cheerful, fhe appears 
The Friend of Health, of Piety, of Peace ; 
The kind Samaritan that heals our woes ! 
The Nurfe of Science, and of future Fame 
The gentle harbinger : her meek abode 
Is that dear home which (lilt the virtuous heart, 
E'en in the 'witching marze of Pleafure's dance. 
In wild Ambition's dream, regards with love ; 
And hopes, with fond Sincerity, to pafs 
The evening of a long protrafted day 
Serenely joyful there I 
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PREFACE, 

VV E AK and delicate minds may, per-- 
haps, be alarmed by the title of this Work. 
The word " Solitude" may pofiibly 
engender melancholy ideas. But they 
have only to read a few pages to be un- 
deceived. The Author is not one of 
thofe extravagant mifanthropifts who cx- 
peft that men, formed by nature for the* 
enjoyments of fociety, and impelled con- 
tinually towards it by a multitude of 
powerful and invijncible propenfities, 
Ihocrld feek refuge in Ibrefts, and inhabit 
the dreary cave or lonely cell: he is a 
friend to the fpecies, a rational philofo^ 
pher, and a virtuous citiz^en, who, encou- 
raged by the efteem of his Sovereign, 
endeavours to enlighten the minds of his 
fellow-creatures upon afubjeS of infinite 
importance to them, — the attainment of 
true felicity. 

Ko writer appears more completely 
convinced than M. Zimmerman that man 
is born for fociety, or feels its duties with 
xnore refined fenfibility. 
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It is the nature of human fociety, and 
its correfpondent duties, which he here 
undertakes to examine. The important 
charaQers of Father, Hufhand, Son, and 
Citizen, irnpofe on Man a variety of 
obligations, which arc always dear to 
virtuous minds, and cftablifh between 
him, his country, his family, and his 
friends, relations too necefTary and at- 
tractive to be difregardcd. 

** What wonder, therefore, fince th* endearing ties 
^' Of paflion link the univerfal kind 
*^ Of man foclofe, what wonder if to fearch 
'< This common nature through :he various change 
'' Of fey, and age, and fortune, and the frame 
** Of each peculiar, draw the bufy mind 
. *' With unrefifled charms? The fpacious Weft, 
<^ And all the teeming regions of the South, 
** ilold not a quarry to the curious flight 
^' Of knowledge half fo tempting or fo fair 
" As Man to Man." 

But it is not amidft tumultuous joys 
and noify pleafures, in the chimeras of 
ambition, or the illufions of felf^ovc, 
in the indulgence of feeling, or the gra- 
tification of defire, that men muft expeft 
to feel the charms of thofe mutual tie& 

which 



PREFACE. Vii 

which link them fo firmly to fociety. It 
is not in fuch enjoyments that men can 
feel the dignity of thofe duties, the per- 
formance of which Nature has rendered 
produflive of fo many pleafures, or hope 
to tafte that true felicity which refults 
from an independent mind and a content- 
ed heart : a felicity feldom fought after, 
only becaufe it is fo little known, but 
which every individual may find within 
his own bofom. Who, alas! does not 
conftantly experience the rieceffity of 
entering into that facred afylum to 
f^arch for confolation under the real or 
imaginary misfortunes of life, or to al- 
leviate indeed more * frequently the fa- 
tigue of its painful pleafures? Yes, all 
men, from the mercenary trader, who 
finks under the anxiety of his daily .taflc, 
to the proud ftatefman, intoxicated by 
the incenfe of popular applaufe, experi- 
ence th^ defire of terminating their ardu- 
ous career. Eyery bofom feels an anxiety 
for repofe, and fondly wiflies to fteal from 
the vortex of a bufy and perturbed life to 
enjoy the tranq^uillity of Solitude. . 

a 4 " Hackneyed 



via PREFACE. 

*' Hackney 'd in bufineC^, weaned at thai oar 

" Which thoulands, one* chain 'd fall to, quit no vaottg 

" But which, when Hfe at ebb runs weak and low, 

" All wilh, or feem to wifli, they could forego, 

" The ftatefman, lawyer, merchant, man of trade, 

" Pants for the refuge of a peaceful (hade; 

'• Where, all his long anxieties forgot 

" Amidft the charms of a fequefler'd fpot, 

"Or rccollefted only to gild o'er, 

'• And add a fmile to, what was fweet before, 

*' He may poffefs the joys he thinks he fees, 

" Lay his old age upon the lap of cafe, 

^^ Improve the remnant of his wafted fpan, 

" And, having liv'd a trificr^ die A man/' 



It is under the peaceful (hades of 
Solitude that the mind regenerates and 
acquires frefh force; it is there alone that 
the happy can enjoy the fulnefs of feli- 
city, or the miferable forget their woe; 
it is there that the bofom of fenfibility 
experiences its moft delicious emotions; 
it is there that creative genius frees itfelf 
from the thraldom of fociety, and fur- 
renders itfelf to the impetuous rays of an 
ardent imagination. To this defired coal 
all our ideas and defires perpetually tend. 
** There is," fays Dr. Johnson, *' fcarcely 
*' any writer who has not celebrated the 

" happineft 






PREFACE. IX 

** happinefs of rural privacy, and de- 
lighted himfelf and his readers with the 
melody of birds, the whifper of groves, 
*' and the murmurs of rivulets; nor any 
" man eminent for extent of capacity, or 
*' greatnefs of exploits, that has not left 
*^ behind him fome memorials of lonely 
" wifdom and filent dignity." 

The original Work from which the 
following pages are felefted, confifts of 
four large volumes, which have acquired 
the univerfal approbation of the German 
Empire, and obtained the fuffrages of 
an Emprefs celebrated for the fuperior 
brilliancy of her mind, and who has fig- 
nified her approbation in the moft flatter- 



ing manner. 



O.^ the 26th of January, 1785, a 
courier, difpatched by the Ruffian En- 
voy at Hamburgh, prefentcd M, Zim- 
mermaM with a fmall caflvct, in the name 
of her Majefty the Eviprefs of Rujfia. 
The caflcef contained a rin'^ fet round 
with diamonds of an extraordinary fize 
and luftrc; and a gold medal, bearing 
on one fide the portrait of the Emprefs, 

a 5 and 



X PREFACE. 

and on the other the date of the happy- 
reformation of theRuflian Empire. This 
prefent the Emprefs accompanied with 
a letter, written with her own hand, con- 
taining thefe remarkable words :— *' To 
" M. Zimmerman, Counfellor of State, 
" and Phyfician to his Britannic Majefty, 
" to thank him for the excellent Precepts 
*' he has given to'Mankind in his Treatife 
" upon Solituds." 



THE LIFE 

OF 

ZIMMERMAN. 



John george Zimmerman, 

the Author of the following Treatife on 
Solitude^ which we now prefent to tlie 
public in a more corre6l and fplendid 
form, was born, on the eighth day of De- 
cember, 1728, at Brugg, a fitiall town 
fituated on the borders of the river Aar, 
near the caftles of Windich and Altem- 
berg, in the canton of Berne, about feven- 
teen miles to the north-weft of the city of 
Zurich, in Swifferland. 

His father, John Zimmerman^ whofe 
anceftors had, for a feries of years, de- 
fervedly obtained the applaufe and admi- 
ration of their fellow citizens, by their 
perfonal merits, and patriotic exertions 
for the interefts of the Republic, was 
eminently diftinguiffied as an able and 

a 6 eloquent 



Xii THE LIFE OF 

eloquent member of the provincial coun- 
cil. His mother, who was equally re- 
fpefted and beloved for her good fenfe, 
eafy manners, and modeft virtues, was 
the daughter of the celebrated Pachcj 
who refided at a beautiful villa near Mor- 
ges, in the fame canton, and whofe extra- 
ordinary learning and great abilities had 
contributed to advance him to a feat in 
the parliament of Paris. 

The father of Zimmerman, anxious for 
the future eminence of his fon as a fcho- 
lar, undertook the arduous talk of fuper- 
intending his education, and, by the af- 
liftance of the ableft preceptors that 
c-ouid be procured, inftrufted him in the 
Ridiments of all the ufeful and orna- 
mental fciences until he had attained the 
age of fourteen years, when he fent him 
to the Univerfity of Berne, where, un- 
der Kirchberger^ the hiftorian and pro- 
feffor of rhetoric, and Aliman, the cele- 
brated Greek profeffor, he ftudied, for 
. three years. Philology and the Belles 
Lettres, with unremitting affiduity and 
attention. Scarcely, however, had he 

entered 
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entered on his courfe of ftudy, v^hen his 
induftry was for a while interrupted by 
the fudden death of his affeflionate fa- 
ther; a misfortune which bereaved him 
of. his ableft inftruftor, and tore his heart 
with the fevereft affliQion ; but as time 
foftened his filial forrows, he renewed his 
ftudies with unceafing diligence and ar- 
dour. 

The various and frequently complicat- 
ed fyftems of philofophy which have been 
from time to time introduced into the 
world, excited his curiofity, and ftimulat- 
ed his induftry ; and, to render himfelf 
a perfeft mafter of this extenfive branch 
of learning, he placed himfelf under the 
tuition of Brunner^ one of the moft zeal- 
ous difciples of the Baron de Wolf; but 
the profeffor, unfortunately, was only 
{killed in the metaphyfical doflrines of 
his great mafter; and, infte'ad of leading 
the mind of his pupil into the broad and 
flowery paths of real ethics, he bewilder- 
ed him in the dark and thorny mazes of 
vain and ufelefs learning, until M. Tribo- 
kt and J. Stapfcvy two minifters of the 

gofpel, 
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gofpel, equally renowned for exalted 
piety, ardent genius, and exteniive know* 
ledge, happily extricated him from this 
dangerous labyrinth, and taught him, 
as he frequently afterwards acknowledged 
with the warmeft gratitude, the found doc- 
trines of true philofophy. 

Having pafled nearly five years at the 
univerfity, he began to think of apply- 
ing the ftores of information he had ac* 
quired to the purpofes of a6tive life; and, 
with a view of confulting his another re- 
fpefting the profeffion he fhould choofe, 
he vifited, towards the end of the year 
1746, his maternal relations at Morges^ 
where (he then refided. fiut, alas ! the. 
kind afliftanQe which he fondly hoped to 
derive upon this important fubjeft from 
her judgment and opinion, death had 
rendered it impoflible for him to obtain. 
Diftrefling, however, as this unexpefied 
event was at fuch a junfture, it aflForded 
hijn the advantage of following more 
freely his own unbiaffed inclination; a 
circumftance which is generally conceiv- 
ed to contribute to fuccefs; and, after 

mentioning 



ZIMMERMAN. XV 

mentioning the fubjed curforily to a few 
relations, he immediately refolved to fol- 
low the praftice of pbyfic. The extra* 
ordinary fame of Hallcr^ who had re- 
cently been promoted by King George 
the Second to a profeflbrfliip in the uni- 
verfity of Gottingen, re founded at this 
time throughout Europe ; and Zimmer- 
man determined to profecute his ftudies 
in phyfic under the aufpices of this great 
and celebrated mafter. He was admitted 
into the univerfity on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, t747, and obtained his degree 
on the 14th of Auguft, 1751. The pro- 
mifing genius of the young pupil induced 
the profeffor to receive him with every 
token- of efteem. He ordered an apart- 
ment to be provided for him under his 
own roof; affifted him by his advice ; 
fuperintended his ftudies; and behaved to 
him throughout his future life as a parent, 
a preceptor, a patron, and a friend. Zinn^ 
Caldani, and feveral other eminent men, 
were at this time ftudying under HalUr. 
The example of the teacher infpired his 
pupils with the fpirit of induftrious ex- 
ertion ; 
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ertion; and, by their indefatigable in- 
duftry, and mutual endeavours to profe- 
cute and perfeft his difcoveries, they not 
only forwarded the progrefs of medical 
fcience, but placed the philofophy of the 
human body on a more fu re and an almoft 
entirely new bafis. The genius of Zimmer^ 
man^ however, was too powerful and ex- 
panfive to be confined exclufively to the 
ftudy of medicine: the frame and temper 
of the human mind, natural philofophy, 
and particularly matheniatics, engaged a 
confiderable portion of his attention, and, 
by the affiftance of M, Segner^ rewarded 
his toils with a large fund of valuable in* 
formation. Politics, alfo, both as they 
relate to the municipal government of na- 
tions, and as they embrace that more im- 
portant fubjeO: which has of late years 
been fo well known to Europe under the 
denomination of Jlatijiics, did not efcape 
his inveftigation. To relax his mind from 
thefe feverer ftudies, he cultivated a com- 
plete knowledge of th€ Englifh language, 
and became fo great a proficient in the po- 
lite and elegant literature of this country, 

that 
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that the Britifh Poets, particularly Shake- 
fpear^ Pope^ and Thorn/on^ were as fami- 
liar to him as his favourite authors Homer 
and Virgil. Every moment, in (hort, of 
the four years he paffed at Gottingen, 
was employed in the ufeful and ornamen- 
tal improvement of his capacious mind, 
which appears to have been flimulated 
by a fecret prefage of his future grcat- 
nefs : for, in a letter written during this 
period, to his friend Dr. Tijfot^ of Berne, 
he fays, " I pafs every hour of my life 
^' here like a man who is, determined not 
*'tobe forgot by pofterity;" and even 
fo early as the year 1751, he produced 
a work in which he difcovered the dawn* 
ings of that extraordinary genius which 
afterwards fpread abroad with fo much 
effulgence. * But the ardour of his mind 
impofed upon his corporeal frame a tafk 
too laborious to be continually fuftain- 
ed; and at length h.is unceafing aflidui- 
ties, and clofe application, affe£led his 

health, 

♦ Dijfcrtatio Pkyfiologica de irritahilitate quam pub* 
lice defcndeU Joh.Gsorgius Zimmerman, Go^^^ 
^to. 1751. 
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health, and produced many alarming 
fymptoms of that grievous malady the 
hypochondria. 

<^ For knowledge is as food, and needs no lefs 
/* Her temperance over appetite to know, 
'^ In meafure what the mind may well contain ; 
" Oppreffes clfe with furfeit, and foon turns 
'^ Wifdom to folly, as nourifbment to wind." 

To divert his mind, and diflipate the 
baneful efFe6ls of this diforder, he quitted 
the univerfity, and travelled for a few 
months through Holland, where he form- 
ed an acquaintance with the celebrated 
Gauhius ; and afterwards vifited Paris, 
where his great abilities, as a fchotar and 
apbyncian,foon rendered him aconfpicu* 
ous charafter. The amufements of Paris, 
however, and perhaps the envy which his 
fuperior merits raifed againft him in the 
minds of certain profeflional competitors, 
made his refidence in this vitiated and 
tumultuous me,tropolis irkfome and difa- 
greeable to him ; and, towards the year 
1752 he returned to Berne, where he en- 
joyed the double fatisfaftion of acquiring 
a confiderabte degree of pra3ice, and 
of being received by all his former friends 

with 
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Avith open arms and unfeigned cordiality. 
During the early part of his refidence at 
Berne, he publiflied many excellent ef- 
fays on various fubjefls in the Helvetic 
Journal ; particularly a work on the ta- 
lents and erudition of Haller* This grate- 
ful tribute to the juft merits of his friend 
and be|iefa6tor, he afterwards enlarged 
into a compl^^te hiftory of his life and 
writings, as a fcholar, a philofopher, a 
phyfician, and a man. It was publiflied 
in 17559 at Zurich, in one large volume 
q6Uvo, and received, as in the opinion 
of. Tijfdt it highly deferved, with uncom<» 
mon teftimonies of applaufe.. 

The health of H^ller^ which had fuf- 
fered greatly by the feverity of ftudy, 
feemed to decline in proportion as his 
fame increafed; and, obtaining permif- 
fion to leave Gottingen, he repaired to 
Berne, to vifit his friends, and to try, by 
the advice slnd affiftance of Zmmermariy 
to reftore, if poffible, his decayed confti-. 
tution. The benefits he experienced in 
a Ihort time were fo great, that he deter- 
mined to relinquiffi his profefibrfhip^ and 

to 
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to pafs the remainder of his' days amidfl 
the carefTes of his friends, and the com- 
forts of his family, in this city. He ac- 
cordingly requefted Zimmerman to fettle 
his affairs at the univerfity, and to ac- 
company Madame Haller and her houfe- 
hoid to the new abode which had been 
previouQy provided at Berne for their 
reception. This embafly he performed 
with a pleafure flowing not only from the 
happinefs he anticipated from the com- 
pany and converfation of this agreeable 
and friendly family, but from a caufe 
which was perhaps ftill more interefting^ 
to his heart. In the family of Haller 
lived a young lady, nearly related to him, 
whofe maiden name was Meley^ and 
whofe hufband, M. Sttk^ had been fome 
time dead. This lady, befides a found 
and highly cultivated underftanding, a 
refined tafte, a quick and lively fancy, 
and a very brilliant imagination, poffefT- 
ed, what is perhaps fuperiorevento thefe 
endowments, thofe polite and etegant 
manners^ that amiable mildnefs and fe- 
renity of temper, and that winning foft- 

nefs 
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nefs of voice, which render the fex fo 
irrefiftibly charming, and infure the hap- 
pinefs of a hufband. Zimmerman^ whofe 
devotion to ftudy had not extinguiflied 
the tender fenfibilities of his heart, be- 
came deeply enamoured of her charms. 
He offered her his hand in marriage ; 
and, after pafling fome time in the gen- 
tle affiduities of love, they were united 
at the altar in th6 bands of mutual af- 
fedion. During the fhort time Heaven 
permitted her to blefs his arms, he expe- 
rienced in her fondnefs, a foft refuge from 
worldly cares^ and a fecure afylum for 
his afflictions. 

Soon after his union with this amiable 
woman, the fituation of Phyfician to the 
town of Brugg became vacant, which he 
was invited by the inhabitants to fill. 
The regular falary annexed to this ap- 
pointment was extremely fmall, confider- 
ing the extent and population of the 
town; but there is fomething particular- 
ly fafcinating to a fentimental mind in 
the place of early infancy; and when 
Zimmerman confidered the number of 

relatione 
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relations and friends by whom he would 
be furrounded, he relinquifhed all the 
pleafures and advantages he enjoyed at 
Berne, and returned to the place of his 
nativity, with a view to fettle himfelf 
there for life. The praftice which he 
immediately acquired throughout the 
town and furrounding country, was, like 
that of his friend Dr. Hotze^ of Richter- 
fwyl, of whofe amiable charafler and de- 
lightful fituation he has drawn fo pleaf- 
ing a pifture in the following Effay, more 
extenfive than profitable. His time, 
however, Was not fo entirely engroffed 
by the duties of his profeffion as to pre- 
vent him from indulging his mind, al- 
ways eager to acquire new information, 
in the purfuits of literature ; and he read 
almoft every work of reputed merit, whe* 
ther of Phyfic, Morals, Philofophy, Belles 
Lettres, Hiftory, Voyages, or even No- 
vels and Romances, which the various 
preffes of Europe from time to time pro- 
duced; The novels and romances of 
England, in particular, afforded him 
great deKght. The thoughts and opini- 

3 ons 
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ons which occurred to him during this 
courfe of reading, he frequently com- 
mitted to writing in the form of effays, 
and inferted many of them in a periodi- 
cal paper called The Monitor, which was 
then publifhed by the Philological So- 
ciety at Zurich. 

In the courfe of time Zimmerman add- 
ed to the character of Imjband the pleaf- 
ing relation of father^ and enjoyed, in 
the birth of a fon, and afterwards of a 
daughter, all that could fill the bofom of 
the fondeft parent with joy ; health, 
competency, and domeftic comfort. The 
company of this wife's mother alfo, a 
woman of extraordinary underftanding, 
and fingular endowments, and who form- 
ed a part of his houfehold, contributed 
not a little to increafe his felicity* 

But perfeft felicity is not the lot of 
man ; and Zimmerman^ though furround- 
ed by every enjoyment which is ufually 
conceived to beftow happinefs, fuffered 
a ferret uneafinefs to prey upon his mind. 
The amulements which Brugg afforded 
were extremely confined; and he fre- 
quently 
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<juently Cghed for the enjoyment of that 
general fociety in which he had found fo 
much fatisfaftion and delight at Berne^ 
at Gottingen, and at Paris, It is true 
that he had many amiable friends at 
Brugg, but they had all their own con- 
cerns to attend to, and had little time 
to devote to the company of any indivi- 
dual. A man of letters requires a pub- 
lic library and periodical publications to 
refort to, new acquaintances to converfe 
with, profeffional affociates to whom he 
can communicate his various difcoveries; 
all of which Zimmerman was in a great 
meafure deprived of at Brugg ; and the 
want of thefc refources made fuch a deep 
impreflion on his mind, that he fell into 
a ftate of nervous languor, or rather in- 
to a peevifh dejeftion of fpirits, and 
neglefting all public fociety, devoted 
himfelf almoft entirely to a retired and 
fedentary life. His family was almolt 
the only company he converfed with ; 
fludy and compofition the fole amufc- 
ment of his leifure hours ; and a corre- 
fpondence with a few diftant friends, 

particularly 



particularly Dr. Tijfot^ Profeflbr Bonnttt^ 
Dr. Macard^^ Dr. Lettfom^ and the cele- 
brated Mr. DeluCj her Majefty's librarian 
at Windfor, his only relief againft the 
melancholy and vexation that opprefled 
his mind. There is an art in being hap- 
py^ which every man, who enjoys health, 
leifure, and competency, may in all 
places attain, omne folum ejl patria for- 
tis; but every perfon is not poffeffed of 
it; and there are, indeed, men of very 
extraordinary talents, and great abilities, 
who are fometimes fo weak, or rather fo 
fooliOi, as to defpife it. It is eafy to 
imagine the happinefs of particular con- 
ditions until we can be content with no. 
other; but there is no condition whatever 
under which a certain degree of happi- 
nefs may not be attained by thofe who are 
inclined to be happy. 

The great Holler conceived it to be 
of as much importance to happinefs to 
gain the ejieevi as the admiration of man- 
kind; and Zimmerman might upon this 
fubjeft have followed, with infinite ad- 
vantage, the example of his illuftrious 

b friend. 
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friend, v^ho, by condefcending to indulge 
the innocent humours and frailties of thofe 
around him, rendered himfelf beloved by 
all who knew him ; and by this means, 
while he promoted the happinefs of others, 
infurcd his own. " But a man of letters," 
as Dr. Johnfon obferves, " for the mod 
** part, fpends in. the privacies of ftudy, 
*' that feafon of life in which the manners 
" are to be foftenedintqeafe, and poliih- 
" ed into elegance; and when he has 
" gained knowledge enough to be refpec- 
" ted, has neglefted the minuter aQs by 
" which he might have pleafed/' Zim- 
mermanj indeed, frequently blamed him- 
felf for indulging this faturnine difpofi- 
tion, and was far from confidering retire- 
ment as a duty ; but he feldom had courage 
enough to renounce the pleafures it be- 
(lowed on him ; and it was by reflefting 
deeply on its effefts, that he was enabled 
fo juftly to appreciate its advantages. 

The love of Solitude, which this dif- 
pofition fo ftrongly engendered in his 
mind, was not, however, fuffered to in- 
terrupt in any degree the regular dif- 

charge 
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charge of his profeifional duties; all ap- 
pearance of depreflion vanifhed the mo- 
ment he approached the bed of ficknefs: 
and he feldom vifited a patient whom he 
did not afterwards find a friend. 

Under thefe circumftances, this ex- 
cellent and able man pafled fourteen 
years of an uneafy life; but neither his 
increafing pra6lice, the fuccefs of his 
literary purfuits,* the exhortations of his 
friends, nor the endeavours of his fami- 
ly, were able to remove the melancholy 
and difcontent that, preyed continually 
on his mind. The theatre on which he 
a6led feemed too confined for the excr- 
cife of his great and extraordinary ta- 
lents; and his friends conceiving that 
his mind might be reftored to its former 
tone, by. changing the fcene, and en- 
Ikrging his fphere of aftion, endeavour- 
ed to procure him promotion. After 

b 2 fome 
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The following Isacorrecl lift of his writings in th« 
order in which they appear to have been publiihed. 
i. DifTertatiQ Inauguralis de Irricabllitate, 410. Got* 

tingen, 1751. 
a. The Life of Profeflbr HalUr^ 8vo, Zarichj 1755. 
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fome fruitlefs efforts to pleafe him, he 
was, in the beginning of April, 1768, 
appointed, by the intcreft of Dr. Tijfot^ 
and Baron Hockjlctten^ to the poft of 
principal Phyfician to the King of Great 
Britain, at Hanover; and he departed 
from Brugg to take poffeffion of his 
new office, on the 4th of July, in the 
fame year* But the hopes with which 
his friends had fondly flattered them- 
felves upon this fubjeft, were, alas! in a 

3. Thoughts on the Earthquake which was feit on the 
9th of Decemher, 1755, in SwiiTerland, 4to. 1 756.: 

4. The Subvcrfion of Lifbon, a Poem, 4to. 1756« 
5* Meditations on Solitude, 8vo. 1 756I 

6. Eflay on National Pride, 8vo. Zurich, 1 764, 

7. Trcatife on-Experiencc in Phyfic, 8vo. Zurich, 1 764. 

8. Treatifeon the Dyfentery, 8vo. Zurich, 1767. 

9. Eflay on Solitude, 4to. 1773. 

10. Effay on Lavater's Phyfiognomy, Hanover, 1 778. 

11. Eflays, confining of agreeable and indruRive Tales, 

8vo. 1779. 

1 2. Converfations with the King of Pruflfia. 
J 3. Treatifeon Frederick the Great, 1788. 

14. Seieft Views of the Life, Reign and Chara6ler of 

Frederick the Great. 

15. A Variety of Works publilhed in the Helvetic 

Journal, and in the Journals of the Phyfiologi- 
cal Society at Zurich* 

16. A Work on Zoology* 
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fhort time, foitowfully difappointed. The 
carriage in which he and his family were 
conveyed to their new refidence, was 
overturned juft as it was entering the 
^ates of Hanover, and his wife's mother 
received a compound frafture in her leg. 
In three days after his arrival, death de- 
prived him of a valuable friend, one of 
the Lords of the Regency, who had long 
entertained for him a iincere affedion, 
and moft cordial efteem. His colleague, 
jealous of his fuperior merit and increaf- 
ing fame, contrived to vex and thwart 
him in the difcharge of his official duties. 
A local diforder, under which he had la- 
boured for many years, and which was 
frequently attended with excruciating 
pain, grew worfe; and, to add ftill more 
to his misfortunes, the health of Madame 
Zimmerman^ which always very confider- 
ably influenced his own, vifibly declined. 
Happily, amidft this variety of vexations, ^ 
his extraordinary merit forced him into 
very great and extenfive praflice, which, 
together with the company and corre- 
(pondence he regularly maintained with 

b 3 his 
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his friends, engroflcd his time, and prcr 
vented the recoUedion of his cares from 
preying on his mind* Scarcely, however^ 
had he recovered his health and fpirits^ 
when he was again plunged into the deep- 
ell affliOion by the lofs of his amiable 
wife, who, after many years of lingering 
fufferance, and pious refignation, expired 
in his arms, on the 23d of June, 17701 
an event which he has defcribed in thefol** 
lowing Work * with elegant teoderneft 
aad fenfibility. The deep and poignant 
forrow he felt qn this misfortune, increaf* 
ed the local complaint under which he la; 
boured to fo dreadful a degree, that he 
was obliged, on the 11th of June, 1771^ 
to repair to Berlin, and place himfelf under 
the care of M. Mickcl^ a celebrated fur« 
geon, for the purpofe of undergoing an 
operation. It was performed with great 
ikill; and he received fuch perfeft relief 
as to be able to enjoy fociety always with 
vivacity, and frequently with eafe. This 
period, indeed. Teems to have been the 
happieft of his life : be had the incxpreflS- 

ble 

•Page 346. 
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ble gratification of finding himfelf reliev- 
ed from a long and cruel complaint, of 
enjoying the charms of a moft agreeable 
private fociety, of being univerfally re- 
ceived with the greateft at.tention, and 
of becoming acquainted with many lite- 
rary charafters in Germany. His recep- 
tion on his return to Hanover was equally 
pleaiing, and he flattered himfelf that he 
fhould at lafl enjoy a permanent flate of 
health. But he feemed, alas! deflined 
to experience a conflant viciffitude of 
pleafure and of pain; for, in a fhort 
time after his return, he experienced 
another fource of inquietude in the death 
of his Wife's mother, who, except his fon 
and daughter, whofe education fhe had 
undertaken to fuperintend, was the only 
companion of his domeftic hours. His 
children too, thofe common comforts to 
a parent under affli6lion, were to him 
additional caufes of the keenefl anguiih, 
and the deepeft diftrefs. His daughter 
had, from her earlieft infancy, difcover- 
ed fymptoms of confumption, fo ftrong 
and inveterate as to defy all the powers 

* b 4 pf 
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of medicine. During their refidcncc in 
SwifTerland, a young man, ^' as hand- 
^^ fome in his perfon as he was amiable 
" in the qualities of his mind," had, after 
a long intimacy, conceived a violent 
attachment for her: he was " the objeft 
'* of her firft, of her only afFe£lion;*' and 
it was mutually agreed by their parents 
to unite them, in proper time, in the 
bands of matrimony; but, foon after her 
removal to Hanover, it feems that, for 
fome caufe, which does not clearly ap- 
pear, he put a period to his exiftence. 
This dreadful event gave a violent (hock 
to her feeble conftitution, and threw her 
into a languifliing complaint, which at 
length ended in a hemorrhage of the lungs, 
and in the fummer of 1781 deftroyed her 
life. The chara£ker of this amiable girl, 
and the feelings of her affli6led father on 
this melancholy event, his own pen has 
very affeClingly defcribed in the following 
Work.* 

But the ftate and condition of his fon 
was ilill more diftrefling to his feelings 
"^ than 

♦ P?gc 257. 
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than even the death of his beloved daugh- 
ter. This unhappy youth, who, while 
he was at the univerfity, difcovered the 
fined fancy and the founded underftand* 
ing, either from a malignant and inve- 
terate fpecies of fcrophula, with which 
he had been periodically tortured from 
his earlieft infancy, or from too clofe an 
application to ftudy,^ fell very early in 
life into a ftate of bodily infirmity and 
mental languor, which terminated, in 
the month of December, 1777$ ^^ ^ ^^^^^ 
derangement of his faculties; and he has 
now continued, in fpite of every endea- 
vour to reftore him, a perfeft idiot for 
more than twenty years. 

The domeftic comforts of Zimmerman 
were now almoft entirely deftroyed: he 
had no one, except Madame dc Dcring^ 
the fitter of M. Strube^ Secretary of 
State, with whom he could " hold com- 
" munion fweet and large;" and fhe, to 
complete his mifery, was obliged fooA 
afterwards to leave Hanover, and attend 
her hufband to a diftant part of Germany, 
where he had lately been appointed to a 
- b 5 new 
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new employment. The unhappy aiid 
comfortlefs fitoation of Zimmerman^ vith 
whom (he had lived on terms of thepureft 
friendihip during his refidence at Hano^ 
ver,' made a deep impreffion on her mind^ 
and called forth all the tendered feelings 
of her heart. Wifely conceiving that the 
only chance of preventing him from fall- 
ing a vidim to his affeCtions, was by unit- 
ing him once more in matrimony with 
fome objeft worthy of his choice, ftc 
carefully examined the chara£ler and dif- 
polition of her female friends, and at 
length fixed upon the daughter of M. Ber- 
gtrj the King's Phyfician at Lunenbourgy 
and niece to Baron de Btrgcr^ as a perfon 
in every refpefl qualiBed to make him 
happy. Madame de Dering managed the 
]ntrodu6lion with great delicacy and ad- 
drefs; and had the pleafure to obferve, 
foon afterwards, that the fentiments of the 
parties corre (ponded perfeftly with her 
own. A friendfliip, founded on a recipro- 
city of tafte and difpofition, ripened very 
quickly into the tendered afFefiion ; and 
they were united to each other in marriage 

about 
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about the beginning of OQober, 1782. 
Zimmerman was nearly thirty years older 
than his bride : but genius and. good 
fenfe are always young; and the fiinilar 
rity of their charafters obliter^tted all re* 
colledion of difparity of age. She was 
well acquainted with the Englifli language; 
fpoke Italian with great elegance and cor^ 
re6lnefs; revifed his compofitions with 
critical tafie, and found judgment; and 
continued to the laft moment of her life 
his tutelar deity; a pleafing companion of 
his profperity, and his fupport and con- 
folation in adverfity. He went with her 
into company, had frequent parties at his 
own houfe, and enjoyed an agreeable fo- 
ciety, which reftored him occafionally to 
his farmer gaiety and good hijmour. 

It was at this period that he compofed 
his great and favourite work on Solitude^ 
thirty years after the publication of his 
firft effay on the fubjeft. It confifts of 
four vohimes in quarto ; the two firft of 
which were publifhed in 1784; and the 
remaining volumes in 1786. "A work," 
fays Tijbt^ " which will always be re^ 

b 6 ** with 
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** with as much profit as pleafure, as it 
^^ contains the moft fublime conceptions, 
•* the greateft fagacity of obfervation, an 
*• extreme propriety of .application, much - 
^^ ability in the choice of examples, and 
^^ (what I cannot commend too highly, 
'^ becaufe I can fay nothing thatdoes him 
^' fo much honour, nor give him any 
^^ praife that would be more gratifying to 
•' his own heart) a conftant anxiety for the 
" interefts of religion^ with the facred and 
'^ folemn truths of which his mind was 
" moft devoutly impreffed." ' 

During his relidenceat Berlin, in 1771, 
he had been invited to Potzdam by the 
King of Pruffia, and had frequent confer- 
ences with his Majefty refpefting the ftate 
of his health. The particulars of thefe 
conferences he communicated by letter to 
a friend, who, anxious to promulgate the 
honour Zimmerman had received, (hewed 
it very injudicioufly to feveral perfons, 
from whofe communications it was, with- 
out the author's confent, at length pub*^ 
lifhed; butin fo falfe and mutilated a ftate^ 
as induced to print a genuine copy 

of 
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of it in bis own name. The King, while 
he was reviewing his troops in Silefia in 
the autumn of the year 1785, caught a 
fevere cold, which fettled on his lungs, 
and in the courfe of nine months brought 
on fymptoms of an approaching dropfy. 
Zimmerman^ by two very flattering let- 
ters of the 6th and 16th of June, 1786, 
^as folicited by his Majefty to attend 
him, and he arrived at Potzdam on the 
23d of the fame month; but he immedi- 
ately difcovered that his royal patient had 
little hopes of recovery; and, after trying 
the effeft of fuch medicines as he thought 
~moft likely to afford relief, he returned 
to Hanover on the 11th of July follow- 
ing, ♦ where he publifhed a very particu- 
lar and interefting account of bis journey, 
and of the various converfations he had 
had with the King. He had, indeed, from 
his youth, attended to the Hiftory of the 
King of Pmffi^ with that intereft with 
which the man of genius follows the ca- 
reer of a great character, and entertained 

a high 

♦ The King only furvivccl the departure of his Phy fi- 
cian five w eeks : he died 09 the 1 ith of Auguft, 1 786, 
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a high admiration of the talents^ and a 
firm attachment to the perfon, of this 
hero. But it was not Frederick alone who 
difcovered his abilities. When, in the year 
17889 the melancholy ftate of the King 
of England's health alarmed the aiFe£lion 
of his fubjefts, and produced an anxiety 
throughout Europe for his recovery, the 
government of Hanover difpatched Zim- 
merman to Holland, that he might be 
nearer London in cafe his prefence there 
became neceffary; and he continued at 
the Hague until all danger was oven The 
invitation of the difcerning Frederick^ and 
the fele£lion.of the Hanoverian Minifter, 
who had for twenty years witnefled his 
-abilities, gave new and flattering teftimo- 
nies of his medical (kill, and afforded him 
that highly pleafing gratification which 
accompanies a confcioufnefs of the public 
efteem. Beloved by his particular friends, 
enjoying the confidence of three moft po- 
tent fovereigns, poffeifing the voluntary 
approbation of the public, an ample for- 
tune, and all the comforts of domeftic 
life, his (ituation feemed to afford him 

once 
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once more the profped of returning hap- 
pinefa. But we muft not ef^imate the 
profpefis of felicity by the complexion of 
exterior circumftances. Difeafe frequent- 
ly racked his body with excruciating an- 
guilh ; and his mind, enervated, perhaps, 
. by the blandi(hments of profperity, occa- 
fionally recoiled upon itfelf, and plunged 
him into languor and defpondency. A 
new feries of vexations alfo, proceeding 
from two different caufes, fprung up at 
this period, and continued to poifon all 
the fources of his happinefs during the 
remainder of his life. 

Zimmerman ffsems to have either forgot 
or defpifed the danger which always ac- 
companies the talk of writing the hiftory 
of monarchs during the lives of their 
contemporaries; but he adipired the cha- 
rafter of the King of Pruffia with enthu- 
fiaftic ardour; and even fo far from view- 
ing it in the light in which it was placed 
by a work written by Mirabeau^ and pub- 
Jiihed in 1788, intitled, ''The Prufian 
'' Monarchy^' that he boldly entered the- 
lifts in favour of his royal friend, and 

publiihed 
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publifhed firft a pamphlet, intitled, ^^ A 
Defence of Frederick the Great againjl 
the Count de Mirabeau:'* and afterwards, 
in the year 1790, a work in three volumes 
oftavo, intitled, " SeleU Views of the Life^ 
CharaSer and Reign of Frederick the 
Greats King of PruJJia.'' Thefe wqrks, 
befides many ftrong political obfervations 
and anecdotes of particular chara6ters, 
contained many fevere animadverfions jbn 
the irreligion which prevailed at Benin, 
and drew down on the head of their author, 
all the rancour of private animofity and 
party fpirit. Truth, however, was in 
general on his fide; and he ought to have 
treated the malevolent cenfures and illi- 
beral attacks of his opponents, with the 
cold and filent contempt they deferved ; 
but men of irritable nerves are apt to be 
deeply afFefted by trifles, and the viru- 
lence with which he was purfued on this 
occafion gave him much vexation. 

The fecond caufe of his chagrin, at 
this period, arofe from his ftrong attach^ 
ment to the caufe of religion, the inte- 
refts of human nature, and the danger 

to 
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to which he faw all focial order was im- 
minently expofed. It was the anxiety and 
mortification he experienced upon this 
occafion that gave the fatal blow to his 
declining health, and at length deprived 
him prematurely of his exiftence; for 
every thing that related to the happinefs 
not merely of individuals, but of mankind 
in general, was extremely dear to him; 

and he might well exclaim, 

« 

^ Homo fum, nihil humani a xn« alienum puto. 

Morality and politics, or thofe princi- 
ples on which the happinefs of private life 
and the fecurity of public order fo eflen- 
tially depend, had ever been fubje£ts of 
his attention. The political produdions 
of MorUefquieu and Roujftau^ efpecially 
thofe two celebrated works, The Spirit of 
Laws^ and The Social ContraS^ he had 
. deeply ftudied ; and his writings in gene- 
ral, but more particularly his works on 
National Pride and Solitude^ demonftrate 
his conftant anxiety for the public welfare. 
The celebrity of Roujfeau^ and the pre- 
vailing propenfity to follow his political 
tenets, caufed him to regret the many 

erroneous 
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erroneous pofitions contained in The Social 
ContraS^ and induced him to refute tbofe 
parts of it in which the author endeavours 
to fap the foundation of all religious prin- 
ciples. In compofinghis EJpty on Solitude^ 
he was led to inquire into the rife, the 
progrefs, and the principles, of different 
religious fe£ts, and to eftimate their pro- 
bable influence and effe6ls upon govern*- 
ments ; and he became firmly perfuaded, 
to ufe the exprefEon of Tijfot^ that they 
are *' the cuckow's eggs, which can never 
" be permitted to be hatched without en- 
^ dangering the public tranquillity/* A 
new and extraordinary fociety had fprung 
•up under his own obfervation, which en- 
gaged his whole attention, and which 
wdl merited that of the civilized world, 
fince it is now clear that the great obje6l * 
of it was no lefs than to abolifh all Fcli- 
gion, to fubvert foetal order, and to de- 
ftroy thereby the happinefs of mankind. 
This confederacy, which was denomina- 
ted " The Secret Society o/the Illuminattd^* 
had become extremely formidable in Ger- 
many; and Zimmerman^ well acquaint- 
ed 
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ed wicb the pernicious tendency of its 
principles, earncftly endeavoured toop- 
pofe them, by interefting thofe whom it 
moft concerned to prevent their eflPefts, 
The pretence of its members was the hap-- 
pinefs of the people; and, fuppofing this 
happinefs to be incompatible with every 
fpecies of religion and civil eftablifliment 
at prefent exifting, they cried with one 
voice, " Let u$ dejlroy them all, and raze 
their very foundations.'* It included, in 
piort, among its dark defigns, the whole 
of the dodrine which the Jacobins of Paris 
^ave fince fo fatally put in pra6lice; and 
it has beea proved, by the moft irrefra* 
gable documents,* that they not only 
piaintained an intimate correfpondence 
together long before the revolution, but 
that the deftru6tion of the Chriftian reli« 
gion, and the fubverlion of every; throne, 
^d of all governments, was, ever fince 
the year 1776, the fecret aim and fole 
phjeS of thefe orders. They adopted, in 

fhort, 

• Sqe Memoirs for the Plenipotentiaries affcmbled at 
Soiflbns, in which is demonftrated how prejudicial the 
of Jefuiti is to Church and State, 
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fhort, that execrable obfervation known 
and celebrated in France, and generally 
attributed to Diderot: ** Mankind will 
•' never he perfeBly happy and Jree^ until 
" the lajl of kings Jhall be Jlrangled with 
^^ the bowels of the lajl of prieftsr The 
fociety of the Illuminated was compofed 
of live diftinft clafTes of members, who 
were founded, prepared, and raifed ftep 
by ftep, as they difcovered therafelves 
worthy fo be trufted with its mifchievous 
myfteries. This mode of introdu3ion| 
fo confonant to the nature of the aflem- 
biy, was firft fuggefted, in the year 17821 
l)y Baron de Knigge ; and, by the infi- 
nuating manners and captivating language 
which the principal managers well knew 
how to ufe, the number of affiliated mem* 
bers increafed from day to day. Many 
honeft men had grieved in filence, on 
perceiving the evils which were likely to 
rcfult from the baleful do6lrines propaga- 
ted, with equal art and induftry, by this 
dangerous combination : but Zimmerman^ 
was the firft who had the courage to unveil 
the dangerous principles of thefe new 

philofophers^ 
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philofopbers, and to exhibit to the eyes 
of the German Princes, the rifk they ran 
in neglefting to oppofe the progrefs of fo 
formidable a league. He convinced many 
of them, and particularly the Emperor 
Leopold the Second^ that the views of thefe 
illuminated confpirators were the deftruc* 
tion of Chriftianity, and the fubverfion 
of all regular governments ; and that many 
courtiers, minifters, judges, officers in the 
army, prelates of the Roman church, an 
immenfe number of inferior ecclefiaftics, 
and even fome of the fovereign princes of 
Germany, were not only tainted by the 
new dodrines, but a6live members of the 
fociety. Thefe exertions, while they con- 
tributed to leffen the danger which threat- 
ened his adopted country, greatly impair- 
ed his health. Deeply impreffed, how- 
ever, with the importance of his caufe, he 
profecuted his labours with unremitting 
attention, and devoted the hours of re- 
pofe, both early in the morning, and late 
in the evening, to this arduous tafk. He 
feems, indeed, to have been urged by 
fomething like perfonal cohfideration ; 

* for, 
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for, in a letter which he wrote to his 
friend Dr. Tijfot^ on the 4th of O Sober, 
1794* he fays, *'Imay yet, before the 
^' year expires, become a poor diftrefied 
** emigrant, forced to leave his houfe with 
*' the dear partner of his cares, without 
'* knowing where to hide his head, or find 
** a bed on which to die ;" and certainly 
the invafion of the ele£lorate, the facking 
of Hanover, and the neceflity of aban^ 
doning it, were at that time much to be 
feared; for negociation alone faved a 
country which its arms were incapable of 
defending. Thefe fentiments announce 
the deep impreffion of his mind, and evince 
the lofs of that firm tone, ^nd vigorous 
exertion, which was neceffary to fupport 
his laft endeavours to repel the impending 
calamity. His fpirits, indeed, had re- 
ceived a fliock from which they were un- 
able to recover, even when the danger 
was removed. In the month of Novem- 
ber, 1 794, he was obliged to have recourfe 
to ftroTig opiates to procure even a fhort 
repofe: his appetite decreafed; his ftrength 
failed him; and he became fo weak and 
3 emaciated, 
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emaciated, that, in January, 1795, when 
he was induced to vifit a few particular 
patients in his carriage, it was painful to 
him to write a prefcription, and he fre-> 
quently fainted while afcending to the 
room. Thefe fymptoms were followed 
by a dizzinefs in his head, which obliged 
him to relinquifh all bufinefs. At length 
the a;Kis of his brain gave way, and redu- 
ced him to fuch a date of mental imbeci- 
lity, that he was haunted continually by 
an idea that the enemy was plundering his 
houfe, and that he and his family were 
reduced to a ftate of mifery and want. 
His medical friends, particularly Dr. 
Wichman^ by whom he was conftantly 
attended, contributed their advice and 
afliftance to reftore him to health; and 
conceiving that a journey, and change of 
air, were . the beft remedies that could be 
applied, they fent him to Eutin, in the 
Duchy of Holftein,. where he continued 
three months, and, about the month of 
June, 1795, returned to Hanover greatly 
recovered. But the fatal dart had infixed 
itfelf too deeply to be entirely removed ; 

he 
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he foon afterwards relapfed into his former 
imbecility, and barely exifted in linger- 
ing fufferance for many months, refufing 
to take any medicines, and fcarcely any 
food. He frequently faid to his phyfi- 
cians, " My death I perceive will be Jlow 
and painjiil ;" and, about fourteen hours 
before he died, he exclaimed, '* Leave me 
to viyfelf: I am dying." At length his 
emaciated body and exhaulled mind funk 
beneath the burden of mortality, and he 
expired, without a groan, on the 71!* of 
Oftober, 1795. 



SOLITUDE; 

OR, 

The Influence of occajimal Retirement 

UPON THE 

Mind and the Heart. 



CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

INTRODUCTION, 

Solitude is that intelleaual ftate in which 
the mind voluntarily furrenders itfelf to its own 
reflections. The philofopher, therefore, who 
withdraws his attention from every external ob« 
je£l to the contemplation of his own ideas j is not 
lefs folitary than he who abandons fociety, and 
refigns himfelf entirely to the calm enjoyments 
of lonely life. 

B The 
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The word ^* Solitude" does not neceflarily im- 
port a total retreat from the world and its con- 
cerns. A perfon maybe frequently folitary without 
bein^- alone.* The haughty baron, proud of his 
illuftrious defcent, is folitary unlefs he is furround- 
ed by his equals ; a profound reafoner is folitary at 
the tables of the witty and the gay. The mind may 
be as abftra<5led amidfi: a numerous aflembly, as 
much withdrawn from every furrounding objed^, 
as retired and concentrated in itfelf, as folitary, 
in fhort, as a monk in his cloiAer, or a hermit in 
his cave. It is a condition, indeed, that may be 
enjoyed amidft the tumultuous intercourfe of an 
agitated city, as well as in the peaceful fhades of 
rural retirement j at London and at Paris, as well 
as on the plains of Thebes, and the deferts of 

Nitria.f 

The 

• And alfo, according to the well know line, ** Nunquam 
*■* minus Joins qud'ti folus^** Never Icfs alone than when alone. 

+ '* The Solitude," (ays Montaigne," which I am fond of 
;myfelf, and recommend to others, is that which enablei me to 
-withdraw my affedions and thoughts into myfeif, fo as to reftrain 
and check my deflres and cares without imped mg my proceed- 
ings To fay the truth, local solitude rather expands and 
fets me at large: I the more willingly embark in the affairs of 
flate, and in the biifmers of the world, when I am alone. At the 
lyouvre, and in the crowd of the court, I keep within my own 
fphcre; the throng makes me retire into myfeif; and I never en- 
tertain myfclf fo wantonly, fo licentioufly, and fo fingularly, as 
in places of refpc£l and ceremonious prudence. I am conftitu« 

tionaJIy 
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The mind, when withdrawn from external ob- 

je6ls, adopts, freely and extenfively, the didlates 

of its own ideas, and implicitly follows the talle, 

the tempers&ent, the inclination, and the genius^ 

of its poffeflbr. Sauntering through the cloifters 

of the Magdalen Convent at Hidelflieim, I could 

not obferve without a ftnile, an aviary of Canary 

birds, which had been bred in the cell of a female 

devotee. A gentleman of Brabant lived five-and- 

twenty years without ever going out of his houfe, 

entertaining himfelf during that long period with 

forming a magnificent cabinet of piSures and 

paintings. Even unfortunate captives, who are 

doomed to perpetual imprifonment, may foften the 

rigours of their fate, by refigning themfelves, as 

far as their fituation will permit, to the ruling 

paffion of their fouls. Michael Ducret^ theSwifs 

philofopher, while he was confined in the caftle 

of Aarburg, in the canton of Berne, in Swifler- 

land, meafured the height of the Alps: and 

while the mind of Baron Trenck^ during his 

B 2 imprifonment 

t'lonally no enemy to the buftle of a court. I have fpent part of 
my life, and an^ capable of behaving cheerfully in great com- 
panies, provided it be now and then, and at my own time; but 
there is an effeminacy of manners, a puerility of judgment, pre- 
vailing there that attaches me by force to Solitude." — Mont. 
Eff. B. 3. Ch. 3. And in another Effay he observes, ** True 
Solitude is fuch as may be enjoyed even in populous cities, and 
tbe courts of Kings, though more commodioufly apart/' B. 1. 
Ch. 3«. 
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imprifonment at Magdehourg^ was, with incef- 
fant anxiety, fabricating projefts to efFeft his ef- 
cape, General Walrave^ the companion of his 
captivity, contentedly pafled his time in feeding 
chickens. ♦ 

The human mind, in proportion as it is de- 
prived of external refources, feduloufly labours 
to find within itfelf the means of happinefs, 
learns to rely with confidence on its owj(i ex- 
ertions, and gains, with greater certainty, the 
power of being happy. 

A WORK, therefore, on the fubjeft of Soli- 
tude, appeared to me likely to facilitate man 
in his fearch after true felicity. 

Unworthy, however, as the diflipation and 
pleafures of the world appear to me to be of the 
avidity with which they are purfued, I equally dif- 
approve of the extravagant fy flem which inculcates 
a total dereliftion of fociety, which will be found, 
when ferioufly examined, to be equally romantic 
and impraflicable. To be able to live indepen- 
dently of all afliflance, except from our own 
powers, is, I acknowledge, a noble efFort of the 
human mind ; but it is equally great and dignified 

to 

♦ To thcfc inftanccs wc may add that of the celebrated Fo/- 
ru/r<r, who, while confined In the Baftille, without any hope of 
emancipation, compofed his poem of The Henri ao£. 
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to learn the art of enjoying the comforts of fo- 
ciety with happinefs to ourfelves, and with uti- 
lity to others. 

Wh I l e , therefore, I exhort my readers to liften 
to the advantages of occajional retirement^ I warn 
them againft that dangerous excefs into which fome 
of the difciples of this philofophy have fallen; an . 
excefs equally repugnant to reason and reli-* 
GioN.» May I happily fteer through all the 
dangers with which my fubjed is furrounded ; 
facrifice nothing to prejudice ; offer no violation 
to truth ; and gain the approbation of the judicious 
and reflecting ! If afflidion ihall feel one ray of 
comfort, or melancholy, releafed from a portion of 
its horrors, raife its downcafl head ; if I ihall con- 
vince the lover of rural life, that all the finer 
fprings of pleafure dry up and decay in theintenfe 
joys of crowded cities, and that the warmeft emo- 
tions of the heart become there cold and torpid ; if 
I fhall evince the fuperior pleafuresof the country ;. 
how many refources rural life affords againft the 
languors of indolence ; what purity of fentiment, 
what peaceful repofe, what exalted happinefs, ii 

B 3 infpired 

* " A total retreat from the World," fays a learned Divine, 
** is fo far from being, as the Roman Catholic Church holds, (he 
perfe£lion of -jlelicxom, that, fome particular cafes excepted, 
i^is no other than the abufe of it*' Bkir^ Sermon IX. 
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infpired by verdant meads, and the view of lively 
flocks quitting their richpaftures, tofeek,withthe 
declining fun, their evening folds ; how highly 
the romantic fcenery of a wild and ftriking coun- 
try, interfpcrfed with cottages, the habitations of 
a happy, free, contented race of men, elevates 
the foul ; l}ow far more interefting to the heart 
are the joyful occupations of rural induftry, than 
the dull and taftelds entertainments of a dilfipated 
city ; how much more eafily, in fliort, the moft 
excruciating forrows are pleafingly fubdued on the 
fragrant border of a peaceful ft ream, than in the 
midfl of thofe treacherous delights which occupy 
the courts of kings; all my wifhes will be ac- 
compliflied, and my happinefs*complete. 

RETiREMENTfromthe world may prove pecu- 
liarly beneficial at two periods of life: In youth, 
to acquire the rudiments of ufeful information, to 
lay the foundation of the charafler intended to be 
purfued, and to obtain that tr^in of thought which 
is to guide us thjough life: InAGE,tocaftaretro- 
fped^ive view on the ccurfe wehave run; to re- 
flecSl on the events we have obfer ved, the vicimtudes 
we have experienced ; to enjoy the flowers we have 
gathered on the way, and to congratulate ourfel ves 
upon tlie tempefts we have furvived. Lord Bo^ 
linghrqh^ in his " Idia of a Patriot Kingy** 
fays, there is not a more profound nor a finer ob- 

fervation 
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fervation in all Lord Bacon's works than the fol- 
lowing : " We muft choofe betimes fuch virtu^ 
*' ous objects as are proportioned to the means we 
" have of purfuingthemy and belong particularly 
** to the ftations we are in, and the duties of thofe 
*' ftations. We muft determine andyfr eur minds 
** in fuch manner upon them, that the purfuit of 
'' them may become the hujinefs^ and the attain* 
*' mentofthem the^W,ofour wholelives. Thus 
*' we (hall imitate the great operations of nature, 
- *' and not the feeble, flow, and imperfe^ opera- 
** tions of art. We muft not proceed in forming 
** the moral character as a ftatuary proceeds in 
'* forming a ftatue, who works fometimes on the 
*^* face, fometimes on one part, and fometimes on 
*^ another ; but we muft proceed, and it is in our 
** power to proceed, as nature does in forming a 
*' flower, or any other of her produftions ; rudi" 
^^ menta partimn omnium fimut par it et producit: 
*^ fhe throws ckit altogether, and at once, the 
*' whole fyftem of ev^ry being, and the rudi- 
*' jcnents of all the parts*" 

It is, therefore, more efpecially to thofe youth- 
ful minds, who ftill remain fufceptible of vir- 
tuous impreflions, that 1 here pretend to point 
out the path which leads to true felicity. 
Dear and virtuous youths, into whofe hands 
this book may chance to fall, adopt with afi^ 

B 4 fe<5lionate 
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fcaionatc zeal the good it contains, and rejefl all 
that does not touch and penetrate the heart : and 
if you acknowledge that I have enlightened your 
nnnds, correfied your manners, and tranquillized 
your hearts, I fhall congratulate myfelf on the 
iuccefs of my defign, and think my labours 
richly rewarded. 

Belie VE me,.all ye amiable youths from whofe 
ni'nds the artifices and gaieties of the world have 
not yet obliterated the precepts of a virtuous edu- 
cation-; who are not yet infeAed with its inglo- 
rious vanities ; who, ftill ignorant of the tricks and 
blandifliments of fedudion, have prcferved the de- 
fire to perform fome glorious aaion,and retained 
the power to accomplifli it; who, in the midftof 
feafting, dancing, and affemblies, feel an inclina- 
tion to efcape from their unfatisfeftory delights j 
SotiTUDE will afford you afafeafylum. Letthfe 
voice of experience recommend you to cultivate a 
fbndnefs for domeftic pleafurcs, to incite and for- 
tify your fouls to noble deeds, to acquire.that cool 
judgment, and intrepid fpirit, which enables you to 
form correa eftimates of the charaflers of man- 
kind, and of thepleafures of fociety. But to accom- 
plifli this high end, you muft turn your eyes from 
thofe trifling and infignificant examples which a 
degenerated race of men affords, and ftudy the 
illuftrious charaflers of the ancient Greeks, the 

Romans, 
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Romans, and the modern Englifh. In what 
nation will you find more celebrated inftances of 
human greatnefs ? What people poflTefs more va- 
lour, courage, firmnefs, and knowledge ? Where 
do the arts and fciences fliine with greater fplen- 
dor, or with more ufeful effeft ? But do not de- 
ceive yourfelves by a belief that you will acquire 
the charader of an Englifbman by wearing a 
cropped head of hair : No, you muft pluck the 
roots of vice from your minds, deftroy the feeds 
of weaknefs in your bofoms, and imitate the great 
examples of heroic virtue which that nation fo 
frequently affords. It is an ardent love of liberty, 
undaunted courage, deep penetration, elevated 
fentiment, and well cultivated underftanding, 
that conftitute the Britifh charader; and not 
their cropped heads, half boots, and round hats. 
It is virtue alone, and not drefs or titles^ that can 
ennoble or adorn the human chara6ler. Drefs is 
an objecEl too minute and trifljng wholly to occupy 
a rational mind ; and an illuftrious defcent is only 
advantageous as it renders the real merits of its 
immediate poiTeiTor more confpicuous. In tracing 
your genealogies, rank, ye noble youths, thofe only 
among your anceftors who have performed great 
and glorious adlions, whofe fame fhines in the pages 
of their country's hiftory, and whofe admired cha- 
ra£ters foreign nations envy and applaud. Never, 
however, lofe fight of this important truth, that 

B 5 w 
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no one can he truly great until he has gairled a 
knowledge ofhimfdf; a knowledge which can only 
be acquired by occasional retirement. 

May the perufal of the following pages increafe 
your inclination for a wife and active Solitude, 
juftify your averfion from worldly pleafures, and 
heighten your repugnance to employ vicious 
MEANS in the attainment even of virtuous 
ENDS ; for no worldly advantages purchafed by 
diHionourable means can be either folid or lafting. 

*' Retir'd, wc tread a fraooth and open way;. 

Thro* briars and brambles in the world weftray;. 

Stiff oppofition, and perplex'd debate. 

And thorny care, and rank and ftinging hate, 

Choak up our pafTage, our career cqntroul, 

And wound the fineft feelings of the foul. 

O, facred Solitude! divine retreat! 

Choice of the prudent I envy of the great! 

By thy pure flream, or in thy waving fhade. 

We court fair Wisdom, that celeflial maid. 

The genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace. 

Strangers on earth! are Innocence and Peace. 

There from the nioays of men laid fafe aftiore, 

We fmile to hear the diftant tempeft roar: 

There bleft with health, with bufinefs unper- 

plex*d, 
This life we rclifli, and infure the next ; 
There too the Muses fport ^tth myrtles croivn*d^ 
JVhilejoys untainted beam on all around*^* 
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CHAPTER THE SECOND. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE 
UPON THE MIND. 



X 



HE true value of liberty can only be conceived 
by minds that are free : . Slaves remain indolently 
contented in captivity. Men who have been 
long tofled upon the troubled ocean of life, and 
have learned by fevere experience to entertain 
juft notions of the world and its concerns, to ex- 
amine every objed) with unclpuded and impartial 
eyes, to walk ereft in the ft rift and thorny paths 
of virtue, and to find their happinefs in the reilec- 
don of an honeft: mind, alone are — free. 

« • 

The path of virtue, indeed, is devious, darfc^ 
and dreary ; but though it leads the traveller over 
hills of difficulty, it at length brings him into the 
delightful and extenfive plains of permanent hap- 
pinefs and fecure repofe. 

The love of Solitude, when cultivated in the 
morn of life, elevates the mind to a noble mdepen- 
dence: but, to acquire the advantages which Soli, 
tude is capable of affording, the mind muft not 

B 6 be 
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be impelled to it by melancholy anddifcoi)tent,but 
by a real diftafte to the idle pleafures of the world, 
a rational contempt for the deceitful joys of life, 
and juft apprehenfions of being corrupted and fe- 
duced by its infinuating and deftrudiive gaieties. 

Many men have acquired and exercifed in So- 
litude that tranfcendent greatnefs of mind which 
clefies events ; and, like the majeftlc cedar, which 
braves the fury of the moft violent tempeft, have 
reflfted, with heroic courage, the fevered ftorms of 
fate; Some few, indeed, have retained in retire* 
ment the weaknefles of human nature ; but the 
conduct of greater numbers has clearly evinced, 
that a man of good fenfe cannot degenerate even 
in the moft dreary feclufion. 

Solitude, indeed, fometimes renders thq mind 
in a flight degree arrogant and conceited *i but 
thefe efFefls are eafily removed by a judicious in- 
tercourfe with mankind. Mifanthropy, contempt 
of folly, and pride of fpirit, are, in noble minds, 
changed by the maturity of age into dignity of cha*' 
raster: and that fear of the opinion of the world 
which awed the weaknefs and inexperience of 

youth. 



• Plato, towards the conclufion ©f Ms foarth letter, warn* 
^ guard againft that- aufterity or haughtinefs which is th» 
^ of Solitudei'* *^ ^ <« «u9a9fui if nf<ua Ivvomos.'' 
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youth, IS fucceeded by firmnefs, and a high dif- 
dain of thofe falfe notions by which it was dif- 
Ciayed : the obfervations once fo dreaded lofe all 
their flings j the mind views objeds not as they 
are, but as they ought to be 5 and, feeling a con- 
tempt for vice, rifes into a noble enthufiafm for 
virtue, gaining from the confliift a rational ex- 
perience^ and a compaffionate feeling, which ne- 
ver decay. 

The fcieflce of the heart, indeed, with which 
youth ihould be familiarized as early as pofSble,is 
too frequently negleded. It removes the afperities 
and polifhes the rough furfaces of the mind. This 
fcience is founded oh that hoblephilofophy which 
regulates the characters of men ; and, operating | 

more by love than by rigid precept, corrects the. 
cold dictates of reafon by the warm feelings of , ; 
the heart 5 opens to view the dangers to which ' 
they are expofed ; animates the dormant faculties 
of the mind ; and prompts them to the pradice j 

of all the virtues. 



Dion* was educated ia all the turpitude and 
fervility of courts, accuftomed to a life of foftnefs 

and 

* Dioftf the (on of Hipparinus, was related to, and employed, 
ia the fervice qf, Diofiyfius the Elder, the tyrant of Syracufe. 
He peifuaded JOionyfius to invite Plato^ the celebrated Gre-^ 
cian philofopher, to his court. Dion, lillening to his divinev 

preceptS|- 
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and effeminacy, and, what is ftill worfe, tainted bjr 
dftentation, luxury, and every fpecies of vicious 
pleafure; but no fooner did he liften to the di- 
■♦ine PlatOj and acquired thereby a tafte for that 
fublime philofophy which inculcates the praAice 
of VIRTUE, than his whole foul became, deeply 
enamoured of its charms. The fame love of virtue 
with which Plato infpired xhe mind of Dtortj 
may be filently,and almofl imperceptibly, infufed 
by every tender mother into the mind of her child. 
Philofophy, from the lips of a wife and fenfible 
woman, glides quietly, but with ftrong effeft, into 
the mind through the feelings of the heart. Who 
is not fond of walking even through the moft' 

rough 

precepts, became immecl lately iafpired with the love of virtue; 
and) by his exemplary good conduct, rendered himfclf fo ex- 
tremely popular, that he became odious in the eyes of the tyrant, 
Vfho baniflied him to Greece, where he co^le^led a numerous 
force, and refolved to releafe his country from flavery. In this 
^terprize he confirmed the obTervatlon of his philofophic mftruc- 
tor, ** that power and fortune muft concur with prudence and 
** juftice, to eifift any thing great in a political capacity." He 
entered the port of Syracufe only with two fhips; and in three 
days reduced under his power an empire which bad fubfifled for 
fifty years, aiid which was guarded by 5OO (hips of war, and 
above iOO,ooo troops. The tyrant (then Dicnyfius the Younger) 
fled to Corinth; and Dion kept the reins of government in his 
own hands until he was betrayed and murdered by CallicraUs^ 
«ne of his moil intimate and familiar friends. •' When I cx- 
«• plained," fays PUto^ in his feventh letter, " the principlei 
*• of philofophy and humanity to Dion^ I little thought I wa» 
•• infenfibly opening the way to the fubvcifion of tyranny, and 
«(- the liberties ol maQkisd." 
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rough and diiEcult paths, when conduced by the 
hand of Love ? What fpecies of inftru£lion can be 
more fuccefsful than foft leflbns from a female 
tongue J diftated by a mind profound in underftand- 
ing, and elevated in fentiment, where the heart 
feels all the affeftion that her precepts infpirc ? 
Oh! may every another, fo endowed, be bleffed 
with a child who delights to liften in private to her 
edifying obfervations j who, with a book in his 
hand, loves to feek among the rocks fome fequef- 
tered fpot favourable to ftudy ; who, when walk- 
ing with his dogs and gun, frequently reclines 
under the friendly fhade of fome majeftic tree^ 
and contemplates the great and glorious charafters 
which the pages of Plutarch prefent to his 
view, inftead of toiling through the thickets o/. 
the furrounding woods to fearcb for game.. 

The wiflies of a mother are accompfiflied when 
the fllence and folitude of the forefts feize and 
animate the mind of her beloved child;* when 
he begins to feel that he has fQcn fufficiently the 
pleafures of the world ; when he begins to per- 
ceive that there are greater and more valued cha- 
racters 



♦■ '* Mirum 5^,'* fays the younger Pliny, ** ut ankhus agk 
' tatione motuque corporis exciUtur. Jam undiquejiha: ttfolitudo 
ipforumque illud fiUntium^ quod vcnaiioni dalur^ magna cogiia- 
tims incitamsniafuntj* 



u. 
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rafters than noblemen or fquires, than mmifters or 
kings ; chara£ters who enjoy a more elevated fenf^ 
of pleafure than gaming tables and aiTemblies are 
capable of affording ; who feek at every interval 
of leifure, the fhades of Solitude with rapturous de- 
light ; whofe minds have been infpired with a love 
of literature and philofophy from their earlieft in- 
fancy; whofe bofoms have glowed with a love of 
fcience through every fubfequent period of their 
lives ; and who, amidft the greateft calamities, 
are capable of banifhing, by a fecret charm, the 
deepeft melancholy, and moft profound dejec- 
tion. 

The advantages of Solitude, to a mind that feels 
a realdifguft at the tirefome Intercourfes of fociety 
are inconceivable.. Freed from the world, the 
veil which obfcured the intelleft fuddenly falls, 
the clouds which dimmed the light of reafondifap- 
pear, the painful burthen which oppreffed the foul 
is alleviated ; we no longer wreftle with furround- 
ing perils ; the apprehenfion of danger vanifhes ; 
the fenfe of misfortune becomes foftened ; thediC- 
penfations of Providence no longer excite the mur- 
mur of difcontent ; and we enjoy the delightful 
pleafures of a calm, ferene, and happy mind. Pa- 
tience and refignation follow and refide with a 
contented heart ; every corroding care flies away 
on the wings of gaiety; and on every fide agree- 
able 
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able and interefting fcenes prefent themfelves to 
our view : the brilliant fun (inking behind the 
lofty mountains, tinging their fnow-crowned tur- 
rets with golden rays; the feathered chcirhaften- 
ing to feek, within their moiTy cells, a foft, a filent, 
and fecure repofe; the fhrill crowing of the amo- 
rous cock; the folemn and ftately march of oxen 
returning from their daily toil ; and the graceful 
paces of the generous fteed. But, amidft the vi- 
cious pleafures of a great metropolis, where 
fenfe and truth are conftantly defpifed, and in- 
tegrity and confcience thrown afide as incon- 
venient and oppref&ve,* the faireft forms of fiuicy 
are obfcured, and the pureft virtues of the heart 
corrupted. 

But 

♦ In fpeaking thus of the dangers of a Metropolis, the Author 
can only mean to point out the effects produced by the bad w«- 
potty that infeft it ; for in another part of his work he has given 
an inftance in which the town is preferable to Tk% country. 
•* The poet Martial,'* fays he, " on his return to Bibilis, the 
village of his nativity, in Spain, after having lived thirty-four 
years among the rtoft learned and enlightened' men of Rome, 
found it a dreary defert, a frightful folitude ! Forced to aifociate. 
with pcrfons who felt no plcafure in the elegant occupations of 
literature and the faiences, a painful languor feized his mind, and 
faefighed incelTantly to revifit the beloved metropolis where 
he had acquired fuch univerfal fame; where his good fenfe, his 
penetration, his fagacity, were duly applauded; and immortality 
proRiifed to his writings, by the encomiums they received from 
the younger Pliny^ as poITefling equal acumen, wit, and eafe; 
but, on the contrary, in the ftupid village of Bibilis, his fame 
and learning only acquired him envy and contempt." 
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But the firft and moft inconteftible advantage 
of Solitude is, that it accuftoms the mind to 
think : the imagination becomes more vivid, and 
the memory morefaithful, while.the fenfes remain 
undifturbed, and no external objedl agitates the 
foul. ■ Removed far from the tirefome tumults of 
public fociety, where a multitude of heterogene- 
ous objects dance before our eyes, and fill the mind 
with incoherent notions, we learn to fix our at- 
tention to a finglefubjeft, and to contemplate that 
alone. An author,* whofe works I could read 
with pleafure every hour of my life, fays, *' It is 
*' the power of attention whichin a great meafure 
" diftinguifhes the wife and the great from the 
*' vulgar and trifling herd of men. The latter 
•^ are accuftomed to think, or rather to dream, 
*' without knowing the fubjedt of their thoughts. 
*' In their unconncded rovings they purfue no 
*' end; they follow no track. Every thing floats 
" loofeand disjointed on the furface of their minds j 
*' like leaves fcattered and blown about on the 
<< face of the waters/' 

Th« 



* Dr, Blair, the author of the highly celebrated Sermonsy 
and of an excellent work, intitled, ** Leftures on Rhetoric and 
'* Belles Lettres^" printed at London, for the firft time, in tfac< 
year 1783, and indifpcnfably neceffary to be ftudied by every 
perfon who wifhes to fpeak and write with eleg^ance and proe- 
priety. 
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The habit of thinking with fteadlnefs and at- 
tention, can only be acquired by avoiding the dif- 
tra(5lion which a multiplicity of objedls always 
create; by turning our obfervation from external 
things -y and feeking a (Ituation in which our daily 
occupations are not perpetually fhifting their 
courfe, and changing their direiSlion, 

Idleness and "inattention foon deftroy all 
the advantages of retirement ; for the moft dan- 
gerous pafTionSj when the mind is not properly 
employed, rife into fermentation, and produce a 
variety of eccentric ideas and irregular defires. 
It is neceflary, alfo, to elevate our thoughts above 
the mean confideration of fenfual objefts: the 
unincumbered mind then recalls all that it has 
read ; all that has pleafed the eye, or delighted 
the ear; and refle<Sling on every idea which 
either obfervation, experience, or difcourfej has 
produced, gains new information by every re- 
fledtion, and conveys the pureft pleafures to the 
foul. The IntelletS): contemplates all the former 
fcenes of life ; views by anticipation thofe that 
are yet to come ; and blends all ideas of paft and 
future in the actual enjoyment of the prefent 
moment. To keep, however, the mental powers 
in proper tone, it is neceflary to direft our at- 
tention invariably towards fome noble and^in-*- 
terefting ftudyc 
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It may, perhaps, excite a fmile when I affert, 
that Solitude is the only fchool in which the cha- 
raders of men can be properly developed; but It 
muft be recollefted, that, although the materials 
of this ftudy muft be amafledln Society^ it is mSo^ 
//V»^^ alone that we can apply them to their proper 
ufe. The world is the great fcene of ourobferva- 
tions; buttoapply them with propriety to their re- 
fpeftiveobjefts is exclufively the work of Solitude. 
It is admitted, that a knowledge of the nature of 
man is neceflary te our happinefs; and therefore 1 
cannot conceive how it is polTible to call thofe cha- 
racters malignant and mifanthropic, who, while 
they continue in the world, endeavour to difcover 
even the faults, foibles, and imperfections, of hu« 
mankind. The purfuit of this fpecies of know- 
ledge, which can only be gained by bbfervation,is 
furely laudable, and not deferving the obloquy that 
has been caft on it. Do I, in my medical charader, 
feel any malignancy or hatred to the fpecies, when 
I ftudy the nature, and explore the fecret caufes, 
of thofe weakneffes and diforders which are inci- 
dental to the human frame? when I examine the 
fubjeft with the clofeft infpeftion, and point out, 
for the general benefit, Ihope,ofmankind,as well 
as for my own fatrsfaftion, all the frail and im- 
perfedt parts in the anatomy of the human body ? 

But a difference is fuppofed to exift between 

the anatomy of the body and the philofophy of 

the 
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the mind. The phyAcian, it is faid, ftudies the mau 
ladies which are incidental to the human frame, to 
apply fuch remedies as the particular occafion may 
require : but it is contended, that the moralift has a 
different end in view. This diftindion, however, 
is certainly without foundation. A fenfible and 
feeling philoibpher views both the moral and phy« 
ileal defe<^s of his fellow-creatures with an equal 
degree of regret. Why do moraliftsihun mankind, 
by retiring into Solitude, if it be not to avoid the 
contagion of thofe vices which they perceive fo 
prevalent in the world, and which are not obferved 
by thofe who are in the habit of feeing them daily 
indulged without cenfure or reftraint ? The mind, 
without doubt, feels a confiderable degree of plea- 
fure in dete£iing the imperfefiions of human na- 
ture ; and where that detection may prove bene- 
ficial to mankind, without doing an injury to any^ 
individual, to publifli them to the world, to point 
out their qualities, to place them by a luminous 
defcription before the eyes of men, is, in my idea, 
a pleafure fo far from being mifchievous, that I 
rather think, and I truft I fhall continue to think 
fo even in the hour of death, it is the only real 
mode of difcovering the machinations of the 
Devil, and deftroying the effeAs of his works. 
Solitude, therefore, as it tends to excite a difpo- 
fition to think with effe£t, to dire£^ the attention 

2 to 
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to proper obje£ls, to ftrengthen obfervation, and 
to increafe the natural fagacity of the mind, is the 
fchool in which a true knowledge of the human 
cbarader is moft likely to be acquired* 

. Bonnet, in an afFe£ting paiTage of the preface 
to his celebrated work on the Nature of the 
Soul, relates the manner in which Solitude ren« 
dered even his dehSt of fight advantageous to him. 
*' Solitude/' fiiys he, '* ncceflarily leads the mind 
*^ to meditation. The circumftances in which 
*' I have hitherto lived, joined to the forrows 
" which have attended me for many years, and 
V from which I am not yet releafed, induced 
*' me to feek in refleftion, thofe comforts which 
*' my unhappy condition rendered neceffary ; and 
•* my mind is now become my conftant retreat : 
•' from the enjoyments it affords I derive plea- 
*' fures which, like potent charms, difpel all my 
** afflidions." At this period the virtuous Bon- 
w^/ was almoft blind. Another excellent cha- 
ra6ler, of a different kind, who devotes his time 
to the education of youth, Ppff^U ^^ Cblmar, 
fupports himfelf under the aiHi<Stion of total 
blindnefs iit a manner equally noble and affecting, 
by a life lefs folitary indeed, but by the opportu- 
nities of frequent leifure which he employs in 
the ftudy of philofophy, the recreations of poetry, 
and the exexcifes of humanity. There was for- 

5 merly 
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merly in Japan a college of blind perfons; who, 
in all probability, were endued with quicker dif* 
cernment than many members of more enlighu 
ened colleges. Thefe fightlefs academicians de« 
voted their time to the ftudy of hiftory, poetry, 
and muiic. The moft celebrated traits in the 
annals of their country became the fubjeds of 
their mufe; and the harn^ony of their verfes 
could only be excelled by the melody of their 
mufic. In refledling upon. the idlenefs and diifi« 
pation in which a number of folitary perfons pafs 
their time, we contemplate the condu£^ of thefe 
blind Japanefe with the higheft pleafure. The 
mind's eye opened and afforded them ample com- 
penfation for the lofs of the corporeal organ. 
Light, life, and joy, flowed into their minds 
through furrounding darknefs, and blefled them 
with the high enjoyment of tranquil thought and 
innocent occupation.* 

Solitude 



• It IS impofTibleto read this obfrrvatlon, without rccollefting 
the following beautiful and affc6ling lines of our celebrated poet 
Milton^ in hisaddrefk to Light : 

*• the? I revifit fafe, 

'* And feel thy fovran vital lamp ; but thou 
'* Revifit'fl not thefe eyesj that roll in vain 
•* Tofindthy piercing ray, and find no dawn: 
** So thick a drop ferene hath quench'd their orbs, 
** Or dim fufFuiion veil'd. Yet not the more 

«* Ceaf« 
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Solitude teaches us to think, and thought 
becomes the principal fpring of human a£lions ; 
for the aSiions of men, it is truly faid, are nothing 
more than their thoughts embodied,, and brought 
into fiibftantial exiftence. The mind, therefore, 
has only to examine with candour and impartiality^, 
the ideas which it feels the greateft inclination to 
purfue, in order to penetrate and expound the 
myftery of the human charadler: and he who has 
not been accuftomed to felf examination, will,, 
upon fuch a fcrutiny, frequently difcover truths 
of extreme importance to his happinefs, which 
the mifts of worldly delufion had concealed to- 
tally from his view. 

Liberty and Leisure are all that an aAive 
mind requires in Solitude. The moment fuch a 
cfaarader finds itfelf alone, all the energies of his 
foul put themfel ves into motion, and rife toaheight 
incomparably greater than they could have reached 
under the impulfe of a mind clogged and opprefTed 

by 



" Ceafe I to wander where the mufes haunt 
** Clear fpriog, or (hady grove, or funny hill, 
'* Smit with the love of facred fong . . • 



»> 



*< Invention," fay» Df* Johnfan^ <* is almoft the only Iite- 
** rary labour which blindnefs cannot obftru£b, and therefore 
*' Milton naturally folaced his folitude by the indulgrnce of 
** his fancy, and the melody of his numbers,'* 
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by the incumbrances of fociety. Even plodding 
authors, who only endeavour to improve the 
thoughts of others, and aim not at originality, for 
themfelves derive fuch advantages from Solitude^ 
as to render them contented with their humble 
labours : but to fuperior minds, howexquiiite are 
the pleafures they feel when Solitude infpires the 
idea, and facilitates the execution, of works of 
virtue and public benefit ! works which conftant* 
ly irritate the paffions of the foolifh, and goxk 
found the guilty confcienCes of the wicked. The 
exuberance of a fine and fertile imagination, is 
chaftened by the furrounding tranquillity of Soi^ 
litude } all its divergiiq^ rays are concentrated to 
one certain point ; and the mind exalted to fuch 
powerful energy, that, whenever it is inclined to 
ftrike, the blow becomes tremendous and irrefifti«- 
ble* Confcious of the extent and force of his 
powers, a charader thus colleded, cannot be dif- 
mayed by legions of adverfaries ; and he waits, 
with judicious circumfpeSion, to render, fooner 
or later, complete juftice to the enemies of virtue* 
The profligacy of the world, where vice ufurps 
the feat of greatnefs, hypocrify afllimes the face 
of candour, and prejudice overpowers the voice of 
truth, muft, indeed, fting his bofom with the 
keeneft fenfations of mortification and regret ; 
but cafting his philofophic eye over the difordered 
fcene, he will fcparate what oaght to be indulged 

C from 
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from what ought n^t to he endured; and by ahap-* 
py, well-timed ftroke of fatire from his p6n, will 
deftroy the bloom of vice, difappoint the machi- 
nations of hypocrify, and expofe the fellacics on 
which prejudice is founded. 

Truth unfolds her charms in Solitude with 
fuperior fplendour. A great and good man, Dr^ 
Blairy of Edinburgh, fays, *' The great and the 
*' worthy, the pious and the virtuous, have ever 
** been addifted to ferious retirement. It is the 
*' charafteriftic of little and frivolous minds, to 
** be wholly occupied with the vulgar objects of 
** life. Thefe fill up their defires, and fupplf 
'* all the entertainment which their coarfe ap- 
** prehenfions can relifb. But a more refined 
'^^ and enlarged mind leaves the world behind it^ 
*' feels a call for higher pleafu'res, and feelcs 
*' them ui retreat. The man of public fpirit 
** has recourfe to it, in Order to form plans for 
** general good ; the man of genius, in order to 
" dwell on his favourite themes ; the philofopher, 
** to purfue his difcoveries ; and the faint, to im- 
" prove himfelf in grace," 

NuMA, the legiflator of Rome, while he was 
only a private individual, retired, on the death of 
Tatta^ his beloved wife, into the deep forcfls of 
Aricia, and wandered in folitary mufings through 

3 ' ^^ 
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the thickeft groves and moft fequeftered fhades* 
S'jperftition imputed his lonely propenfity, not to 
difappointment, difcontent, or hatred of mankind, 
but to a higher cauie ; a wifh filently to com« 
municate with fome pr o ted ing deity. A rumour 
was circulated, that the goddefs Egeria^ capti- 
vated by his virtues, had united herfelf to him in 
the facred bands of love, and, by enlightening his 
mind, and ftoring it with fuperior wifdom, had led 
him to divine felicity.* The Druids alfo, who 

C 2 dwelt 

* Numa PompUius, though defcended from a noble Sabtiw 
family, was ftiirmore diftingaiftied' foe his piety than his birth ; 
and though he had married the daughter of Tatius, the regal 
fortunes of his father-in-law had not allured him to defert his 
patrimonial farm. Th^ difpofitionofhisconforthad provedlimilar 
to his own ; and after her deceafe, at a diftance from courts^ he 
confoled himfelf in rural retirement by the mild precepts of phi- 
lofophy-: but his fequeftered virtues had not eluded the penetra- 
tion of the Romans; and amidft the privacy of his much-loved 
groves, he was* in lefs than a year after the death of' Romulus^ 
furprized by a deputation from the fenate, who hailed him with 
the unwelcome title of King. *' His mind (fays Plaiank) 
*' was naturally difpofed to virtue; and heftill farther fubducd 
" it by difcipline, patience, and philofophy ; not only purging it 
** of the groffer and more infamous palfious, but even of that am- 
** bition and rapacioufiiefs which was then reckoned honourable; 
** perfuaded that true fortitude confids in theconquefl of appetites 
*< by reafon : on tljs account he banifhed all luxury and fplen- 
■' dour from his houfe ; and ^oth the citizens and ftrangers found 
«* in him a faithful couufellor and an upright judge." His in- 
clination to Solitude, and his cuilom of retiring into the fecret 
places of the forellof Aricia^ gave rifeto feve^al popular opinions ; 

and. 
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dwelt among the rocks, in woods, and in the moft 
foUtary places, are fuppofed to have intruded the 
infant nobility of their refpedive nations in wif* 
dom and in eloc|uence, in the phenomena of na- 
ture, in aftrojiomy , in the precepts of religion, and » 
the myfteries of eternity. The profound wifdom 
thus beftowed on the charaders of the Druids, 
although it was, like the Story of Numa^ the mere 
effed of imagination, difcovers with what enthu- 
liafm every age and country have revered thofe 
venerable chara£ters, who, in the filence of groves, 
and in the tranquillity of Solitude, have devoted 
their time and talents to the improvement of the 
human mind, and the reformation oT the fpecies. 

Genius frequently brings forth its fineft fruits 
in Solitude merely by the exertions of its own in« 
trinfic powers, unaided by the patrdnage of the 
great, the adulation of the multitude, or the hope 
.of mercenary reward* Flanders, amidft all the 
horrors of civil difcord, produced painters as rich 
in fame as they were poor in circumflances. The 

celebrated 

and, among others, was that alx>ve related, which he, io order 
to procure a divine fan&ion to his laws, declared to be true. It 
is on this fubjeA juftly obferved by an elegant hiftorian, that 
*^ although the integrity of the iage may be impeached in coun. 
•* tenancing (i£lion, yet the pious fraud of the monaith may be 
** palliated, if not vindicated ; and policy will pardon that dc. 
•* ceit which is exercifed.to reform the manners, and to itlLfaia 
*^ the paflionSi of a lawIeCi and barbarous people." 
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ccld>rated Corregh had fo feldom been reward* 
ed during his life, that the paltry payment of ten 
piftoles of German coin, and which he was obliged 
to travel as far as Farma to receive, citated in his 
mind a joy fo cxceffive, that it cauled his death.* 
The felf-approbation of confeious merit was th* 
only recompcncc thefe great artifts received 5 they 
painted with the hope of immortat fiimej and 
pofterity has done them juftice. 

Profound meditation in Solitude and filcnce, 
frequently exalts the mind above its natural fone, 
fires the imagination, and produces the moft refine^ 
and fublimeconceptions. The foul then taftes the ^ 
pureft and moft refined delight ; and almoft lofes 
the idea of exiftence tnthe intelle£t4ial pleafure k 
.rceetves. The mind on every emotion darts 
through fpace into eternity ; and raifed, in this 
free enjoyment of its powers by its own ertthur 
fiafm, ftrengthens itfelf in the habitude of con- 
templating the nobleft fubjeSs, and of adopthig 
the moft heroic piirfuits. It was in a folitary 

C 3 retreat, 

~* TIk poytBCAt to MtB Wis made iti qugirm^^ ^p€ci€i of cOppi!k 
•oifi. The joy which the mind of •Corregio felt is being -tte 
bearer of fo large a quantity of money to hia wife, prevented bina 
from thinking either of the length of his journey, or of the ex* 
ceilive heat of the day. He walked twelve miles wilh fo mucli 
Ivifte wkd anxiety to reach home, that^ immediately on hu retom, 
he was ieized with a vlolmt plaurUyj of which he died. 
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retreat, amidft the fhades of a lofty mountain near 
Pyrmont, that the foundation of one of the mod 
extraordinary achievements of the prefent age was 
laid. The King of PruJJia^ wl>ile on a vifit 
to the Spa, withdrew himfelf from the company, 
and walked in iiient folitude among the moft fe* 
quefiered groves of this beautiful mountain, then 
adorned in all the rude luxuriance of nature, and 
to this day diftinguilhed by the appellation of 
" The Royal Mountain.^** On this uninhabited 
fpot, fmce become the featofdiinpation,the youth- 
ful Monarch, it is faid, firft formed the plan of 
coi^quering Silefla. 

Solitude teaches with the happieft tStSt 
the important value of timey of which the indo- 
lent, having no conception, can form no eftimate. 
A man who is ardently bent on employment, 
yfho is anxious to live not entirely in vain, never 
obferves the rapid movement of a ftop- watch, the 
true image of traniitory life, and moft ftriking 
emblem of the flight of time, without alarm and 
apprehenfion. Social intercourfe, when it tends 
to keep the mind and the heart in a prope.r tone^ 
when it contributes to enlarge the fphere of know- 
ledge, or to banifh corroding care,T:annot, indeed^ 
be confidered a facrifice of time. But where fo- 
cial intercourfe, even when attended with thefc 

happy 

-* Koenigiberg, 
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happy eiFeds, engages all our attention, turns the 
calmnefs of friendihip into the violence of love, 
transforms hours into minutes, and drives away 
all ideas, except thofe which the obje£l of our affec- 
tion infpires, year after year will roll unimproved 
away. Time properly employed never appears 
tedious ; on the contrary, to him who is engaged 
in ufefully difcharging the duties of his ftat ion ac- 
cording to the beft of his ability, it is light, and 
pleafantly tranfitory. 

A CERTAIN young Prince^ by the affiftance of 
a number of domeftics,feldom employs above five 
or fix minutes in drefSng. Of his carriage it 
would be incorreft to fay that he gots in it ; for 
it Jlies. His table is fuperb and hofpitable, but, 
the pleafures of it are fhort and frugal. Princes, 
indeed, feemdifpofed to dp every thing with rapi-- 
dity. This Royal Youth, who pofieiTes extraor-^ 
dinary talents, anduncommondignity of character, 
attends in his own perfon to every application ; and 
alFords fatisfadiqn and delight in every interview. 
His domeftic eftablifhment engages his moft fcru- 
pulous attention \ and he employs feven hours e very 
day without exception, throughout the year, in 
reading 'the beft Engliib, Italian, French, and 
German authors. It may therefore be truly faid, 
that this Prince is well acquainted with the value 
of time. 

P 4 Th« 
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The hours which in the world are confuai^ 
in diflipation, are employed in Solitude with pro- 
fitable pleafure; and no pleafurecan be more pro- 
jitable, than that which refults from the judicious 
life of time. 



'** Ille potens fui 



** Loeturqiie degct, cui licet.in diem 

•« Dixiife — vixi I 

HoR. Car. xxix. 41^ 

Men have many duties to perform : he, there- 
fore, who wiflies to difcharge them honourably, 
will vigilantly feize the earlieft opportunity, if 
he do not wifli that any part of the paf&ng mo- 
ments fliould be torn like a ufelefs page from the 
book of life, Ufeful employment ftops the career 
of time, and prolongs the duration of our exift- 
ence. To think, and to work, is to live. Our 
ideas never flow with more rapidity and abun-* 
dance, or with greater gaiety, than in thofe hours 
which ufeful labour fteals from idlenefs and diffi- 
pation. To employ our time with economy, we 
ftould frequently refleA how many hours efcape 
from us againft our inclination. A celebrated 
Engl ifh author fays, *' When we have deduced 
** all that is abforbed in fleep, all that is inevitably 
*^ appropriated to the demand9 of nature, or irre- 
^ fiftibly engrofled by the tyranny of euftom j all 
'^ that is paiTed in regulating the fuperficial decorg- 

" tions 



<^ tloits of life, or is given up in the reciprboition 
^' of civility to the difpofal of others ; all that is 
^^ torn from us by the violence of difeafe, or ftolen 
^< imperceptibly away by laffitude and languor ; 
^^ wefliall find thttpart ofour duration very imall 
^^ of which we can truly call ourfelves matters, or 
^^ which we can fpend wholly at our own choice* 
^' Many of our hours are loft in a rotation of 
** petty cafes, in a conftant recurrence of th^ 
^' fame omployments : many of our pt'ovifidnsibir 
^ eafe or happineis, are always exhaufted by th^ 
^' prefent day ; and a great part of our exifienccf 
^ ferves no other purpofe than that of enabling 
•* ws to enjoy the reft/' 

Time is never more mifpent than ^hile W£ 
declaim againft the want of it; all our a£lions are 
then tindured with fpleen. The^oke of life is 
certainly the leaft oppreffive When we carry it 
with good humour ; and in the fhades of rutal 
retirement, when we have once acquired a refolu- 
tion to pafs our^hours with economy, forrowful 
lamentations' on the fubjed of time mlfpefif , and 

bufinefs negle6ted, never torture the inind. 

f* ' 

/ ■ • 
The Jpletn is feI4om felt where Thra reignt t / 

The low Ving eye> the petulance, the frown, 

* And fullen fadnefs, that o*er(hade, didort. 

And mar the face of beauty, ilrhen no caufe 

For fuch immeafurable woe appears, 

Thefe Fkra baniflies, and gives the fair 

C s ^yi^ci 
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Sweet, fmiles and bloom lefs tranfient tliao her 

own. 
It is the conftant revolution^ ftale 
And taflclcfs, of the fame repeated joys, 
That palls and fatiates, and makes laiiguid life 
A pedlar^s pack, that bows the bearer down. 



Solitude, indeed, may prove more dangerous 
than all the diflipation of the world, if the mind 
be not properly employed. Every man, from the 
monarch on the throne to the peaiant in the cot- 
tage, fhould have a daily talk, which he fhould 
feel it is duty to perform without delay. ^^ Carpe 
^^ iieniy* fays Horace ; and this recommenda- 
tion will extend with equal propriety to every 
hour of our lives. 



*« Seek not, Lcuconof, vainly to defcry 

•« -What term the gods to fleeting life have given ; 

<f No impious fpells, Chaldean magic try, 

^' But wait the unalterable doom of heaven. 



*• Whatever Jbetide, let patience arm thy mind ; 
«< Whether great Jove have countlefs years in ftore^ 
^ Or this the laft, whofe bleak tempeftuous wind 
«* Breaks its wild waves againil the Tufcan (bore. 



*< iPour the rich wine, in gay enjoyment wife } 
^ Contra^ the hopes of life's coatra^ed date. 
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'< Ev*n whilfl we fpeak^ the winged moment flies ; 
« Snatch prefent blifs, and leave the reft to fate/** 

« 

Th£ voluptuous of every defcription, the vo-^ 
taries oiBacciniSy ztA the foils oi Anacreon^ exhort 
us to drive away corroding care, to promote incelL 
iant gaiety, and to enjoy the fleeting hours as they 
pafs ; and thefe precepts, when rightly underftood, 
and properly applied, are founded in flrong fenfe 
and found reafon; but they muft not be underftood 
or applied in the way thefe fenfualifts advife; they 
muft not be confumed indrinking and debauchery ; 
but employed io fteadily advancing towards the 
accompliibment of the ta(k which our refpeAive 
duties require us to perform. 

Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call to dccy his own ; 

He who, fecure within, can fay. 

To-morrow do thy worft, for I have iiv'd 4o day ; 

Be fair, or foul, or rain, or fhine. 

The joys I have poflcfs'd, in fpite of fate, are mine. 

** If," fays Petrarch, " you feel any incli- 
•* nation to ferve God, in which confifts the 
•* higheft felicities of our nature; ifyouaredif- 
** pofed to elevate the mind by the fludy of let- 
** ters, which, next to religion, procures us the 
" trueft pleafures; if, by your fentiments and 

C 6 ** writings, 

• The Eleventh Ode of Horace^ from the tranflation by 
- WiUiam Bofcawcrtf Efq. 
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^^ writings, you are anxious to leave behind yoii 
*^ ibmething that wilLmemorife your name with 
*< pofterity; ftop the rapid progrefft of time, 
^^ and prolong the coorft of thid uncertain life« 
^ Fly, ah ! ^y, I befecch you, from die en- 
^< enjoyments of the wcrU^ and pafs the few re- 
^ mainingdays you have to live in— *SoLiT0Dt /' 

Solitude refines the tafte, by aSbrding the* 
mind greater opportunities to cull and feled the 
beauties of thofe obje£ls which engage its attention. 
There it depends entirely on ourfelves, to make 
choice of thofe employments which afford the 
higheft pleafure i to read thofe Huntings, and to en** 
courage thofe reflections, which tend moft to pu- 
rify the mind, and ftore it with the richeft .variety 
of inuiges. The fylk notions which we fo eafily 
acquire in the world, by relying upon the fenti- 
ments of others, inftead of confulting our own, 
are in Solitude eafily avoided. To be obliged 
continually to fay, ^^ I daremt think otberwifiy* 
is infupportable. Whyj alas ! will not men ftrive 
to form (pinions of their own, rather than fulv> 
mit to be guided by the arbitrary di^iates of 
others ? If a work pleafe me, of what import- 
ance is it to me, whether the beau tHonde approve 
of it or not ? What information do I receive 
from you, ye cold and miferable critics ? Does 
your approbation make me feel whatever is truly 

I noble. 



noble, great, and good, with higher relifli, or 
more refined delight t How can I fnbmit to the 
judgment of men who always eaiamine hoftilf » 
and generally determine wrong i 

« Who ne*er advance a judgment of their own^ 

But catch the fpreading notion of the /^oimi} 

Who reafon and conclude by precedent. 

And own ftale nonfenfe which they ne>r invent $ 

Who judge of authors* namest not work»» and thea 

Nor prailfe nor blame the writings, but the men* 

Of all this fervile herd, the worft it he 

That in proud dulnefs joins with piaiitjf ; 

A confhint critic at the great raan^s board. 

To fetch and carry nonfenfe for my Lord. 

What woeful ihiffthi^ madrigal would be. 

In fome ftarvM hackney ionnettcer, or me t 

Bat let a Lord once own the happy lines, 

How the wit brightens I how the ftyle refines I 

Before his facred name flies every fau't. 

And each exalted ftanza teems with thought (** 

Men of enlightened minds, who are capable of 
torre£Uy diftinguilbing beauties from d^feds^ 
whofe bofoms feel the higheft pleafure from the 
works of GENIUS, and the fevereft pain from dul- 
nefs and depravity, while they admire with enthu- 
iiafiri, condemn with judgment and deliberation ^ 
and, retiring, from the vulgar herd, either alone, 
or in the fociety of feleded friends, relign them- 
felves to the delights of a tranquil intercourfe . 

with 
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with the illuftrious fages of antiquity, and with 
thofe writers who have diftinguiihed afid adorned 
fucceeding times. 

** Oh 1 knew he but his happinefsj of men 
<f The happieii hel who^ far retirM from public 

rage, 
•* Deep in the vale, with a choice frw rctir'd, 
" Drinks the pure pleafures of the rural life, 
** For here dwells (imple truth ; plain innocence ; 
<< Unfullied beauty ; found, unbroken youth, 
*' Patieiit of labour* with a little pleas'd ; 
** Health ever blooming; unambitious toil | 
<< Calm contemplation, and poetic eafe/* 

Solitude, by enlarging the fphere of its in* 
formation, by awakening a more lively curiofity, 
by reliev ing fatigue, and by promoting application, 
renders the mind more active, and multiplies the 
number of its ideas. A man who was well ac- 
quainted with all thefe advantages, has faid, that 
*^ by filent folitary refledion, we exercife and 
** ftrengthen all the powers of the mind. The 
•* many obftacles which render it difficult to pur- 
** fue our path, difperfe and retire, and we return 
'^ to a bufy focial life with more cheerfulnefs and 
•* content. The fphere of our underflanding be- 
** comes enlarged by reflexion j we have learned 
" to furvey more objefts, and to bind them intel- 
f * le<^ually together) we carry a clearer fight, a 

« jufter 
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^' jufter judgment, and firmer principles, with us 
^^ into the world in which we are to live and a& ; 
*' and are then more able, even in the midft of all 
^^ its diftra£lions, to preferve our attention, to 
^' think with accuracy, to determine with judg« 
^^ ment, in a degree proportioned to the prepara- 
** tions we have made in the hour of retirement.** 
Alas ! in the ordinary commerce of the world, 
the curiofity of a rational mind foon decays, 
whilft in Solitude it hourly augments. The re- 
fearches of a finite being neceflarily proceed by 
flow degrees. The mind links one propofition to 
another, joins experience with obfervation, and 
from the difcovery of one truth proceeds in fearch 
of others. The aftronomers who firft obferved 
the courfe of the planets, little imagined how 
important their difcoveries would prove to the 
future interefts and happinefs of mankind. At- 
tra£ted by the fpangled fplendour of the firmament, 
and obferving that the ftars nightly changed their 
courfe, curiofity induced them to explore the 
caufe of this phenomenon, and led them. to pur- 
fue the road of fcience. It is thus that the foul 
by filent a<9:ivity augments its powers; and a 
contemplative mind advances in knowledge, in 
proportion as it inveftigates the various caufes, the 
immediate eflfeds, and the remote confequences, of 
an eftabliflied truth. Reafon, indeed, by impeding 
the M^ings of the imagination, renders her flight 

le& 
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Ms rapid, but it makes the obje£k of attainment 
more Aire. Drawn afide by the charms of fimcy, 
the mind may coiiftruft new worlds ^ but they inw> 
mediately burft, like airy bubbles formed of foa{i 
and water ; while reafon examines the materials 
of its projected fabric, and ufeft thofe only which 
are durable and good. 

*• The great art to learn much/' fays Locke f 
•* is to undertake a little at a time." Dr. fohn^ 
forij the celebrated Englifh writer, has ^rtty for- 
cibly obferved, that " all the performances of 
^ human art, at which we look with praife or 
<< wonder, are inftances of the refiftlefs force of 
•* perfeverance : it is by this that the quarry be^ 
<< comes a pyramid, and that diftant countries ar« 
^ united by canals. If a man was to compare thd 
<< eiFeft of a fingle ftroke with the pickaxe, or of 
<< one impreffion.of a fpade, with the general de^ 
<« fign, and laft refult, he would be overwfadmed 
« with the fenfe of their difpropOftion ; yet thofe 
'^ petty operations, ineeflantly continued, in timt? 

^* furmountthegreateftdifficultiesjand mountains 
^ are levelled, and oceans bounded, by the fiender 
^* force of human beings. It is therefore of the 
** utmoft importance j that thofe who have any in- 
•* tention of deviating from the beaten roads of life, 
** and acquiring a reputation fuperior to names 
•* hourly fwept away by time among the refufe of 

^^ fame^ 
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^ fame, ftould add to their reafon and tlietr ipirit, 
** thepower ofperfifting in their purpofes ;acqiiire 
^' the art of Tapping what they cannot batter ; and 
'' the habit of vanquifliing obftinate refiflance' 
*« by obftinate attacks/' 



The mind feels a pleafore in the exercile of 
its powers proportioned to the difficulties it 
meets with, and the obftacles it has to furmount. 
When ApeBes was reproached for having painted 
fo few pidlures, and for the inceflant anxiety with 
which he retouched his works, be contented him** 
felf with this obfervation, *' / paint fir pdjh^ 
rity."* 

The inaftivity of monaftic Solitude, the ftcrile 
tranquillity of the cloifter, are ill fatted to thofe 
who, after a ferious preparation in retirement, and 
an affiduous examination of their own powers, feel 
a cecity and inclination to perform great and 
good adlions for the benefit of mankind. Princes 
cannot live the lives of monks : ftatefmen are no 
longer fought for in monafteries and convents $ 
generals are no longer chofen from the members 
of the church. Petrarch j therefore, very perti- 
nently 



* Raphael alfo, in the fame fpirit, frequently declared, that 
Ja none of his performances had he ever expreffed his notion oi 
a ^0feet beauty. 
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nently obferves, that ^^ Solitude mud not be in* 
< z£tiy^y nor leifure ufelefsly employed. A cha* 
' rader indolent, flothful, languid, and detached. 
' from the afBiirs of life, mud infallibly become 
^ melancholy and miferable. From fuch a being 
^ no good can be expected ; he cannot purfue 
^ any ufeful fcience, or poiTefs the Acuities of a 
* great man." 

The rich and luxurious may claim an «xdu- 
five right to thofe pleafures which are capable of 
being purchafed by pelf, in which the mind has 
no enjoyment, and which only afford a tempo- 
rary relief to languor, by fteeping the fsnfes in 
forgetfulnefs ; but in the precious pleafures of in- 
tellect, fo open to the accefs of all mankind, the 
great have no exclusive privilege ; for fuch enjoy- 
ments are only to be procured by our own induf- 
try, by ferious refledlion, profound thought, and^ 
d^ep refearch : exertions which open hidden qua- 
lities to the mind, and lead it to the knowledge 
of truth, and to the contemplation of our phyfi- 
cal and moral nature. 

A Swiss Preacher has in a German pulpit faid, 
" The dreams of mental pleafures, of which all 
•* men may equally partake, flow frpm one to the 
t^ other i and that of which we have mod fre-* 

" quvntly 
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^^ quently tailed, lofes neither its flavour nor its 
^^ virtue, but frequently acquires new charms, 
^^ and conveys additional pleafures, the oftener it 
^^ is tafted. The fubjeAs of thefe pleafures are aS 
^^ unbounded as the reign of truth, as extenfive 
^^ as the world, as unlimited as the Divine perfe6- 
^^ tions. Incorporeal pleafures, therefore, are 
^^ much more durable than all others : they neither 
<' difappear with the light of theday, change witli 
^' the external form of things, nor defcend with 
^* our bodies to the tomb; but continue with us 
^^ whilft we exlft; accompany us under all the 
^^ 'viciffitudes not only of our natural life, but of 
^* that which is to come ; fecure us in the dark* 
^^ nefs of the night, and compenfate for all the 
^^ miferies we are doomed to fufFer." 

Great and exalted minds, thereforef, have al* 
ways, even in the buftle of gaiety, or amidft the 
more agitated career of high ambition, pi'eferved a 
tafte for intelledlu^l pleafures. Engaged in affairs 
of the moft important confequence, notwithftand- 
ing the variety of objeAs by which their atten- 
tion is diftra<Sled, t;hey are ftill faithful to thf 
Afufesj and fondly devote their minds to works of 
genius. They difregard the falfe notion, that 
reading and knowledge are ufelefs to great men ; 
'^nd frequently condefcend, without a bluih, to 
become wrilsers themfelves. 

Philip 
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Philip of Macedon, having invited Dlmf^ 
fius the Younger to dine with him at Corinth, 
attempted to deride the fiither of his royal gueft, 
becaufe he had blended the characters of Princi 
and Poet^ and had employed his leifure in writing 
odes and tragedies. *' How could the king find 
« leifure," faid Philip^ « to write thofe trifles ?" 
^^ In thofe hours/' anfwered Dionyjuu^ ^' which 
<' you and I fpend in drunkennefs and d&i 
** bauchery/' 

Alexander alfo was paflionately fond of 
reading; and whilft the world refounded with his 
victories, whilft blood and carnage marked his 
progrefs) whilft he dragged captive monarchs at 
his chariot wheels, and marched with increafing 
ardour over fmoaking towns and defolated pro- 
vinces, in fearch of new obje^ of vi^ry, fSelt, 
during cotain intervals, the languors of uneiiK> 
ployed time; and lamenting that Afia aflS>rdod no 
books to amufe his leifure, he wrote to Kar* 
falui to fend him the works of Philiftut^ th« 
tragedies of Euripidesy S^phechsj Sfckylus^ and 
the dithyraadMcs of Tt^ileftis. 

Brut trs, the avenger of the violated liberties of 
Rome, while ferving in the army under Pompey^ 
employed among books all the moments he could 
(pare from the duties of his ftition; and was even 

thus 
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thus emplo3red during the awful ntgbt which 
preceded the celebrated battle of Pharfidia, by 
which the fate of the entire was decided. Op« 
prefied by the exceffiveheat of the day, and by the 
preparatory arrangement of the army, which was 
encamped in the middle of tbefiunmer on a marfliy 
plain, he ibugfat relief from the bath, and retired 
to his tent, where, whilft others were locked in 
the arms of fleep, or contemplating the event of 
the enfuing day, he employed himfelf until the 
jnoming dawned, in drawing a plan from the 
Hsftory of Polybius* 

Cicero, who was more fenfible of mental plea** 
fures than any other character, fays, in his oration 
for the poet ArchiaSy ^^ Why ffaould I be afhamed 
.^^ to acknowledge pleafures like thefe, fince for fo 
^^ many years the enjoynient of them has never 
** prevented me from relieving the wants of others, 
^^ ordeprived me of the courage to attack vice and 
** defend virtue ? Who can juiHy blame, who can 
^' cenfure me, if, while others are purfutng the 
** views of intereflr, gazing at feftal (hows and idle 
*' ceremonies, exploring new pleafures, engaged in 
^^ midnight revels, in the diftradion of gaming, 
** the madnefs of intemperance, neither repofing 
*' the body, nor recreating the mind, I fpend the 
^< recoUedive hours in a pleafing review of my 
^^ paft life, in dedicating my time to learning and 
"themufes?" 

Pliny 
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Plinv the Elderj*J\x\\ of the fame fpirit, de- 
voted every moment of his life to learning. A 
perfon read to him during his meals; and he 
never travelled without a book and a portable 
writing-deik by his fide. He made extra£ls from 
every work he read; and, fcarcely conceiving 
himfelf alive while his faculties were abforbed in 
fleep, endeavoured, by his diligence^ to double 
the duration of his exiftence. 

Pliny the lounger f read upon all occafions, 
whether riding, walking, or fitting, whenever a 
moment^s leifure afforded him the opportunity : but 
lie made it an invariable rule to prefer the difcharge 
of the duties of his (lation to thofe occupations 
which he followed only as amufement. It was 
this difpofltion which fo ftrongly inclined him to 

' Solitude 



* Otcifius Plinius Secunduf, one of the moft learned men of 
ancient Rome; he was defcended from an illuftrious family; 
born at Verona; and employed in feveral important affairs by 
the Emperors Vejpajian and Titns, The eruption of Mount 
Vefuvius, which liappened in the year 79, proved fatal to him. 

+ This eloquent orator, amiable and able man, was the nephew 
©f Pliny tht Elder. He was born during the reign of AVro; had 
the famous Virginius for his tutor and guardian ; frequented the 
academy of QuintiHan; and, after bearing fiveral offices in the 
(late, both civil and military, died either a little before, or foon 
after, that excellent prince bia admired Trajan, about the year 
si6. 
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Solitude and retirement. ** Shall 1 never/* ex- 
claimed he in nniments of vexation, ^^ break the 
^* fetters by which 1 am reftrained ? Are they in- 
** difloluble ? Alas ! I have no hope of being 
** gratified : every day brings new torments. No 
^' fooner is one duty performed than another fuc* 
'* ceeds. The chains of bufinefs become every 
** hour more weighty and extenfivc.'* 



The mind of Petrarch''^ was always gloomy 
and deje£(ed, except when he was reading, writ- 
ing, or refigned to the agreeable illudons of poetry, 
upon the banks of fome infpiring ftream, annong 
the romantic rocks and mountains, or the flower- 
enamelled vallies of the Alps. To avoid the loTs 
of time during his travels, he conftantly wrote at 
every inn where he flopped for refrefhment. One 
of his friends, t\it Bijhop of Cavailkn^ being ' 
alarmed lefl the intenfe application with which he 
iludied at Vauclufe, might totally ruin a confli- 
tution^ already much impaired, requefled of him 
one day the key of his library. Petrarch im- 
mediately gave it tohim, without afkingthe reafon 
of his requefl; when the good Bifbop inilantly 
locking up his books and writing-defkjfaid, ^< Pe^ 

** trarch^ 

♦ Francis Petrarch^ a celebrated Italian poet, was born at . 
Ai«z7.o in 13O4, apd was the fon of Petrarco di Parenzo. Sec 
an Account of his Life and Wiitings^ 12th vol. Gibbon's Rom. 
£n)p. 121 and 324. 
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^^ trarcbj I hereby kiterdid you ftom the ufe of 
^ pen^ ink, and paper, for the fpace often days/* 
The fenbence was fevere; but the offender fup- 
preAedhisfoeliiigs^andfubmiltedtoliisiate. The 
firft.day of his exile from his favourite piirfuits 
was tedious, the iieeond dccompaoied with incef- 
fantliead-ach, and the third brought on fymptoms 
of anapprbaching fever. The Bifliop^ obierving 
his indifpofltion, kindly returned him the key, 
and reftored hinL to kis health.* 

TifE late Earl of Chatbantj on his enterii^ 
into the world, was a comet in a troop of horfe 
dragoons. The regiment was quartered in a fmall 
"village in England. The duties of his ftation 
were the firft chjeSts of his attention ; but the 
moment thefe were difcharged, he retired into So- 
Jitude during the remainder of the day, and devoted 
his mind to the ftudy of Hiftory. Subject from 
' bis infancy to an hereditary gout, he endeavoured 
to eradicate it by tegulartty and abftinence ; and 
perhaps it was the feeble ftate of his health which 
£rft led him into retirement ; but, however that 
may be, it was certainly in retirement that he laid 

the 

• Cicero, fpeaking of the.pleafurcs of the Ri'ind, fays, ''■They 
'* employ us in youth, and amufe us in old age; in profperiiy 
** they grace and embellifh ; in adverfity they afford us 0ielter 
" and fupport; delightful at home, and eafy abroad, they 
'* foften dumber, (horten^ fatigue, and enliven retirement." 

Cic. pro Arcbias. 
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the foundation of that glory which he afterwards 
acquired, 

CHARACT£Rsofthisdefcription,itmaybefaid, 
are no longer to be found ; but in my opinion both 
the idea and afTertion would be erroneous. Was 
the Earl of Chatham inferior in greatnefs to a 
Roman ? And will his Son^ who already, in the 
earlieft ftage of manhood, thunders forth his elo- 
quence in the Senate like Demojlhenesj and cap- 
tivates like Pericles the hearts of all who hear 
him, who is now, even in the five-and-twentieth 
year of his age, dreaded abroad, and beloved at 
home, as Prime Minifter of the Britifh Empire, 
«ver think or 21&. under any circumftances with 
lefs greatnefs than his illuftfious father ? What 
men have been, man may always be. Europe now 
produces charadlprs as great as evex adorned a 
throne, or commanded a field. . Wifdom and vir- 
tue may exift, by proper cultivation, as well in 
public as in private life ; and become as perfect: 
in a crowded palace as in a folitary cottage. 

Solitude will ultimately render the mind 
fuperior to all the viciiEtudes and miferies of life. 
The man whofe bofom neither riches, nor luxury, 
nor grandeur, can render happy, may, with a book 
in his hand, forget all his torments under the 
friendly fliade of every tree j and experience plea- 

D fures 
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Aires as infinite as they are varied^ as pure as they 
are lading, as lively as they are unfading, and as 
compatible with every public duty as they are con- 
tributory to private happincfs.* The higbeft^ublic 
"duty, indeed, is that of employ iiig oar £iculties fo^ 
the benefit of mankind, and cttn no whetche fo^adw 
vantageoudy discharged as in Solitude. Toaoquii^e 
a true notion of men and things, and boldly to an- 
nounce our opinions to the w<Mrld,is the indifpen- 
fible obligation of every individuaL The pre/s h 
the channel through which writers dtfRife the light 
of truth among the pebpU^ and display its ra- 
diance to the eyes of the great. Good writers 
teach the mind to think for itfelf ; and the free 
communication of ientiment contributes to the 
improv.ement and perfedion of human reafon. 
The difpofition to exercife the facuities of the 
mind, leads men into Solitude, where they may 
throw off the chains by which they are fettered 

in 



* In tlie Essays of that very elegint and phJYosohopic writfcr 
Dr. Goldsmith, there is this fine obfervation : *' There is nothing 
" magnanimousin bearing oiisfojrtuncs with fortitude when the 
** whole world is looking on ; men in fuch circumstances will 
** a£l bravely, even from motives of vriity: but he who In the 
** veil of obfcurity can breve advenky, who, without friends 
*' to encourage, ac^quarntance to pity, or even without hope to 
'^ alleviate his misfortunes, can behave with tranquillity and 
«* indifference, is truly great : whether peasant or courtier, 
*' he deferves admiration, and should be held up for our imi- 
•• tation and rcfpeft.*' Vol. L Ejfay 24. 
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in the world. It is this difpofltion to be free, 
that makes the man who thinks in Solitude, bold* 
\j fpeak a language which, in the corrupted in- 
tercourfe of fociety,'he would not hav« dared 
< openly to haiiUFd.' Coitrage is the -companion of 
Solitude. The dian who does ^not fear to feek 
his comforts in the peaceful &ade$ of retirement, 
looks with firmnefs on the pride M\d infolence of 
the great^^TiA tears from the face^ deipotifm tlie 
mafk by which it is concealed* . 

VT\k6X\ Demetrius had caiptured the cityof Me« 
gara, and the pf o^rty of the inhabitants had been 
entirely pillaged by the foldiers, he recoUedlcd 
that Stilpo^ a pbildfopher of great reputation, 
who fougbt only the retirement and tranquillity 
of a ftudious life, was among the number. Hav- 
ing f^Qt for him, D^Tmtrius afked him if he had 
loftany thing during the; pillage. <^ No," re- 
plied the philoibpher : " my property isfafe^ f9r 
*' it exifis only in my mind,^^* 

Solitude encourages the difclofure of thofe 
fentimentsand feeUngs which the maj iners of the 
world compel us to corrceal, Tlie mind there un- 
burthens itfelf with eafe and freedom. The pen, 
indeed, is not always taken up becaufe we are 
alone J but if we are inclined to write, we ought 

D 2 to 

• Thrs Anecdote is difFcrcntly told by Piutarch, 
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to be alone. To cultivate philofophy, or court 
.the mufe with effeHy the miiid muft be free from 
all embarraflment. The incefiant cries of chil^ 
dren, or the frequent intrufion of fervants, with 
meiTages of ceremony, and cards pf compliment, 
diftra^t attention. An author, whether walking 
in the open air, feated in his clofet, reclined Am- 
der the fhade of a fpreading tree, or ftretched 
upon a fofa, muft be free to follow all the im- 
pulfes of his mind, and indulge every bent and 
turn of his genius. To compofe with fuccefs, he 
muft feel an irrefiftible inclination, and be able to 
indulge his fentiments and emotions without ob- 
fiacle or reftraint^ There are, indeed, minds poC- 
fefTed of a divine infpiration, which is capable of 
fubduing every difficulty, and bearing down all 
oppofition : and an author fhould fufpend his work 
until he feels this fecret call within his bofom, 
and watch for thofe propitious moments, When 
the mind pours forth its ideas with energy, and 
the heart feels the fubje£l with increafing 
warmth j for 

€t ■ Nature's kindling breath 
<Mufl fire the chofen genius^ Nature's hand 
Mufl firing his nerves, and imp his«agle wings» 
Impatient of the painful fteep, to foar 
High as the fummit ; there to breathe at large 
. ^therial air, with bards and fages old. 
Immortal fons of praifc— — •' 

Petrarch 
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Petrarch felt this facred impulfe when he 
tore himfelf from Avignon, the moft vicious and 
corrupted city of the age, to which the Pope had 
recently transferred the papal chair ; and, although 
ftill young, noble, ardent, honored by his Ho- 
linefs,.refpeded by Princes, and courted by Car- 
dinals, voluntarily quitting the fplendor of the 
Catholic court, retired to the celebrated Solitude 
of Vauclufe, a|: the diftance of fix leagues from 
Avignon, with only one fervant to attend him, 
and no other pofTeffion than ah humble cottage 
and its furrounding garden. Charmed with the 
natural beauties of this rural retreat, he adorned 
it with an excellent library, and dwelt, for many 
years, in wife tranquillity and rational repofe ;* 

D 3 employing 



• The following lines are attributed to Petrarch, on hia rt- 
liring to this celebrated hermitage: 

** Inveni requiem: Spes etFoRTUNA valetel 
"** Nil miiii vobifcum eft; ludite nunc alios;" 

and which Le Sage, with fome variation, has made his hero Gil 
Bias thus infcribe, with very happy effe^l, over the door of his 
delightful villa at Lirias, in letters of gold : 

*• Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna valete ! 
** Sat me lufiftis, ludite nunc alios. 



The oragioal is in Ovid. Fas. ii. 208. 
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employing his leifure in completing and poli&ing 
his works ; and producing more original compo- 
fitions during this period than at any other of. bis 
life. But, although he here devoted much time 
and attention to his writings, it was long before 
he could be perfuaded to make them public. A7r« 
gil calls the leifure he enjoyed at Naples, ignoble 
and obfcure ; but it was during this leifure that h« 
wrote the Georgics^ the moft perfe£^ of all his 
works, and which evince, in almoft every line^ 
that he wrote for immortality.* 

Thk 

• rir^!/, In the tklrty-fettrth year 6f hi* »ge, retrred t* t 
delightful privacy at Naplcf* vhere he laid the plan of \^% inU 
mitable Georgks^ a work which he undertook at the earned in* 
treaties of the wise and able number Macenas, on a noble polU 
tical motive, and to promote the welfare of his country. Great 
was thf defolalion cccafioned by the contiuuance and cruelty, of 
the civil wars: Italy was almoft depopulated ; the lands were 
uncultivated and unftocked ; a famine and infurre£lion enfued ; 
Augufttts himfelf hardly efcaped beiog fioned by tbe isnraged 
populace, who attributed this calamity to his ambition, Ma» 
cenas therefore refolved, if poiUble, to revive the decayed fpirit 
of hufbandry ; to introduce a tafte for cultivation ; to maloe rural 
improvements a fafhionable amufement to the great. What me« 
thod fo likely to effe£^ this, as to recommend Agriculture with 
all the infmuating charms of poetry? Virgil fully anfwered 
the expectation of his polite patron ; for the G^^r^jc/ coptaiii all 
thofe mafterly beauties that might be expe^ed from an exalted 
genius, whofe judgment and imagination were in full vigour 
and maturity, and who had leifure to give the laft polifti and 
perfe£lion to his incomparable worktnanftup.'-'ff'd^^tfRV Lift •/ 
Virgil, 
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The fufFrage of pofterity, indeed, is a noble 
expe&ation, which every excellent and great 
writer cherifhes with enthufiafm. An inferior 
mind contents itfelf with a more humble recom- 
penfe, and fometimes obtains its due reward* 
But writers, both great and good, muft withdraw 
from: the interruptions of fociety, and, ieeking 
the filence of the groves, and the tranquillity of 
the fbades, retire into their own minds ; for 
every thing they perform, all that they produce^ 
is. the eSeA of Solitude. To accomplifb a work 
capable of exifting thirough future ages, or de- 
£^ying th^ apptfob^tioa of contemporary fages, 
the iQve of Sp^itude rayft entirely occupy their 
fouls ; for tber^ the ns^ind reviews and arranges^ 
with the fa^ppieft efF^^d, all the ide^s and impref- 
fioo^ it has gained in its obfervatLons in the world : 
it is therealone that the dart of fati re can be truly 
iharpened againil inveterate prejudices and infa- 
tuated opinions ; it is there alone that the vices 
and follies of mankind prefent themfclves accu- 
rately to the view of the moral ifl:, and excite liis 
ardent endeavours to corre£t and reform them. 
The hope ^f immortality is certainly the higheft 
with which a great writer can poflibly flatter his 
mind ; but he muft poflefs the comprehenfive ge-» 
nius of a Bacon i think with the acutenefs of Fot^ 
tmrei compofe with the eafe and elegance of 

D 4 RouJ/eaw, 
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Roujfeau ; and, like them, produce mafter-pieces . 
worthy of pofterity in order to obtain it. 

The love of fame, as well in the cottage as on 
the tlirone, or in the camp, ftimulates the mind to 
the performance of thofe actions which are moft 
likely to furvive mortality, and live beyond the 
grave, and which, when achieved, render the 
evening of life as brilliant as its morning. ^' The 
praifes,** fays Plutarchy *' beftowed upon great 
<^ and exalted minds, only fpur on androufe their 
^* emulation : like a rapid torrent, the glory which 
f ^ they have already acquired, hurries them irre* 
•* fiftibly on to every thing that is great and 
** noble. They never confider themfelves fuffi^ 
" ciently rewarded. Their prefent aAions are 
*^ only pledges of what may be expeAed from 
** them ; and they would bluih not to live &ith- 
** ful to their glory, and to render it ftill more 
•* illuftrious by the nobleft adions." 

The ear which would be deaf to fervile adula- 
tion and infipid compliment, will liften with plea* 
fure to the enthufiafm with which Cicero ex- 
claims, *^ Why fhould we diiTemble what it is 
" impoflible for us to conceal ? Why fhould we 
^* not be proud of confefling candidly that we all 
" zfi^ixt to fame ? The love of praife' influences 
^^ all mankind, and the greateft minds are the moft' 

" fufceptible 
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« fufceptible of it. The philofophcrs who moft 
*^ preach up a contempt for fame, prefix their 
** names to their works ; and the very perform-^ 
*' ances in which they deny oftentation,are evident 
<* proofs oftheir vanity and love of praife* Virtue 
^^ requires no other reward for all the toils and 
** dangers to which fhe expofes herfelf, than that 
*' of fame and glory. Take away this flattering 
^^ reward, and what would remain in the narrow 
*• career of life to prompt her exertions ? If the 
** mirid could not. launch into the profpedt of fu- 
" turity, or the operations of the foul were to be 
'^ limited to the fpace that bounds thofe of the 
body, fhe would 'not weaken herfelf by con- 
flant fatigues, nor weary herfelf with continual 
watch ings and anxieties : fhe would not think 
*' even life itfelf worthy of a flruggle : but there 
*' lives in the breafl of every good man, a principle 
** which unceafingly prompts and infpirits him to 
" the purfuitof a fame beyond the prefenthour; 
^' a fame not commenfurate to our mortal ex* 
** iflence, but co-extenftve with the latefl pbfle- 
*' rity. Can we, who every day expofe ourfelves 
" to dangers for our country, and have never 
" pafled one moment of our lives without anxiety 
^^ or trouble, meanly think that all confcioufnefs 
*' ihall b^ buried with us in the grave ? If the 
** greateft men have been careful to preferve their 
*^ buftoes and. their ftatues^ thofe images,, not oi 

P 5 ^^ their 
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'^ their minds, but of their bodies, ought we not 
*' rather to tranfmit to pofterity the refemblance 
^* of our wifdom and virtue ? For my part, at 
<< leaft, I acknowledge, that in all my adions I 
*^ conceived that I was difleminating and tranf- 
** mitting my fame to the remoteft corners and 
** the lateft ages of the world* Whether, therc- 
^' fore, my confcioufnefs of this fliall ceafe in the 
^^ grave, or, as fome have thought, fliall furvive 
*' as a property of the foul, is of little importance. 
*< Of one thing I am certain, that at this inftant 
^^ I feel from the refledion a flattering hope, and 
^^ a delightful fenfation." 



This is the true enthufiafm with which precep- 
torsfhould infpirethe bofomsoftheir youngpupils. 
Wh6ever (hall be happy enough to light up this 
generous flame, and increafe it by conftant appli- 
cation, will fee the objed of his care voluntarily 
reiinquifh the pernicious pleafures of youth, enter 
with virtuous dignity on the ftageof life,and add, 
by the performance of the nobleft anions, new 
luftre tofcience, and brighter rays to glory. The 
defire of extending our fame by noble deeds, and 
of increafing the good opinion of mankind by a 
(lignified condu£t, and real greatnefe of foul, con- 
fers advantages which neither illuftrious birth, ele- 
vated rank, nor great fortune, can beftow; and 
which even on the throne are only to be acquired 

bjr 
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bjr a life of exemplary virtue, and an anxious au 
tention to the fuffrage of pofterity. 

Thbre is no cfaarader, indeed, more likely to 

acquire future fame than the fatirift, who dares to 

point out and condemn the follies, the prejudices, 

and the growing vices, of the age, in ftrong and 

nervous language. Works of this defcription, 

however they may fail to reform the prevailing 

manners of the times, will operate on fucceeding 

gen^'ations, and extend their influence and repu-» 

tation to the lateft pofterity. True greatnefa 

operates long after envy and malice have purfued 

the modeft merit which produced it to tlie grave* 

O, LavaUr ! thofebafe corrupted fouls who only 

fhine a moment, and are for ever extinguiihed, 

will be forgotten, while the memory of thy name 

is carefully cherifhed, and thy virtues fondly be* 

loved : thy foibles will be no longer remembered % 

and the qualities which difiinguHhed and adorned 

thy charafter will alone be reviewed. The rich 

variety pf thy language, the judgment with which 

thou haft boldly invented and created new expref- 

fions, the nervous brevity of thy ftile, and thy 

ftfiking pidlures of human manners, will, as the 

author ©f ** The Char offers of German Poets and 

Profe Writers*' has predi(Eled, extend the fame of 

thy ^' Fragments upon PhyftognomyT to the remoteft 

pofterity* The accufation that Lavater^ who 

D 6 was 
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was capable of developing fuch fublime truths, 
and of creating almoft a new language, gave cre- 
dit to the juggles of Gejfner^ will then be forgot ; 
and he will enjoy the life after death, which 
Cicero feemed to hope for with fo much enthu- 
fiafm. 

Solitude, indeed, affords a pleafure to an Au- 
thor of which noone can deprive him, and which 
far exceeds all the honours of the world. He not 
only anticipates the elFed his work will produce, 
but, while it advances towards completion, feels 
the delicious enjoyment of thofe hours of ferenity 
and compofure which his labours procure. What 
continued and tranquil delight flow from fuccef^ 
five compofitton ! Sorrows fly ffom this elegant 
occupation. Oh ! I would not exchange one fingle 
hour of fuch private tranquillity and content, 
for all thofe flattering illufions of public fame 
with which the mind of 7'uUy was fo inceflantly 
intoxicated. A difficulty furmounted, a happy 
moment feized, a proportion elucidated, a fen« 
fence neatly and elegantly turned, or a thought 
happily exprefied, are falutary and healing balms, 
counter- poifons to melancholy, and belong exclu- 
iively to a wife and well-formed Solitude* 

•* There is a pleafure in an Author's pains 
Which only Autbors know, Th« fliifts and turns. 
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Th* expedientSy and inventions multifontiy 
To which the mind rcforts in choice of terms, 
Tho* apt, yet coy, and difficult to win — 
T' arreft the fleeting images that fill 
Themirror of the mind, and hold them faft. 
And force them fit till he has pencil'd oiF 
. A faithful likenefs of the form he views, 
Then to difpofe his copies with fuch art, 
That each may find its mofl propitious light. 
And fhine by Htuation hardly lefs 
Than by the labour and the (kill it coft, 
Are occupations of the Author' t mind 
So pleafing, and that (leal away the thought 
With fuch addrefs from themes of fad import. 
That, Ion in his own mufings, happy man! 
He feels the anxieties of life, denied 
Their wonted entertainment, all retire," 

Sol ITU DTE not only elevates the mind, but adds 
new ftrength to its powers. The mart who has ' 
not courage to conquer the prejudices, and defpife \ 
the manners of the world, whofe greateft dread is 
the imputation of fingularity, who forms his opi- . 
nion and regulates his conduct upon the judgment . 
and aftions of others, will certainly never pofTefs ' 
fufficient ftrength of mind to devote himfelf to 
voluntary Solitude ; which, it has been well ob- ; 
ferved, is as neceffary to give a juft, folid, firm 
and forcible tone to our thoughts, as an inter- 
courfe with the world is to give them richnefs^ 
brilliancy, and juft appropriation. 

The 
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The mind, while employed on great and in- 
terefting fubjedbs, feels in Solitude the extent of 
its energies with higher fenftbility, and dil^ 
plays powers which it was before unconfcious 
of poiTeffing ; the faculties fharpen, and become 
more dear, luminous^and extenfive; the percep* 
tion more diftinft ; the whole intelleAual fjrf- 
tem, in fhort, exads more from itfelf in the lei-^ 
fure of Solitude than in the buftle of the world* 
But to produce th^fe happy offb^s^ Solitude my(t 
not be reduced to a ftate of tranquil idlenefs and 
inactive eafe, of mental numbnefs, or fenfual ftu- 
por : it is not fufficient to be continually gazing 
out of a window with a vacant mind, or gravely 
walking up and down the ftudy in a ragged robe 
di chambre and worn-out flippers ; for the mere 
exterior of tranquillity cannot elevate or increafe 
the a£livity of the foul, whicli muft feel an eager 
defire to roam at large, before it can gain that de- 
lightful liberty and leifure, which at the iame In* 
ftant improves the underftanding and correAs the 
imagination. The mind, indeed, h enabled, by 
the ftrength it acquires under the fhades of retire* 
ment, to attack prejudices, and combat errors, with 
the unfailing prowefs of the moft athletic cham- 
pion; for the more it examines into the nature of 
things, the clofer it brings them to its view, and 
expofes, with unerring clearnefs, all the latent 
properties they polTefs* An intrepid and refle£l* 

ing 
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ing mind, when retired within itfelf, feised with 
rapture on truth the moment it is difcovered ; 
looks round with a fmile of pity and contempt on 
thofe who de<pife its charms ; hears without dif-^ 
may, the invedives which envy and malice let 
loo(e agatnft him ; and nobly difdains the hue smd 
try which the ignorant multitucfe raife agaihft 
him, the moment he elevates his hand to dart 
againft them one of the ftrong and invincible 
truths he has difcovered in his retreat* 

SoxiTUDE dimimihes the variety of thofe trou^ 
blefome paffions which difturh the tranquillity of, 
the human mind, by combining and forming a 
number of them into one great defirej* for al- 
though it may certainly become dangerous to the 
paffions, it may alfo, thanks to the difpen&tions of 
Providence ? produce very falutary effeds* If it 
diforder the mind, it is capable ofeffeding its cure» 
It extrads the various propenfities of the human 
heart, and unites them into one. By this procefs 
we feel and learn not only the nature, but the ex- 
tent, of all the paflions, which rifo up againft us 
like the angry waves of a difordered ocean, to 

overwhelm 

• " The mow d«fir«» I have,** f«y» McnUigne^ ** the Iefi( 
'< ardent they «re. The torrents that divide themfelves inCQ^ 
** many branches are the lead dangerous. A flrong paflion is a 
*^ folitary paffion, that concentrates ^all our delires within one 
•« potnt," 
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ovemhetm us in the abyfs : bat phiiofophy fltes 
to our aid, divides their force ; and, if we do not 
yield to thefn an eafy viSory, by neglet^ing all 
oppofltion to their attacks, virtue and felf-denial 
bring gigantic reinforcements to our affifiance, 
and enfure fuccefs. Virtue and refolution, in 
fhort, arc equal to every conflifl, the inflant wc 
learn that one pa^on is to be conquered hf 
another. 

The mind, exalted by the high and dignified 
fentiments it acquires by lonely meditation, be- 
comes proud of its f^periority, withdraws itfetf 
from every bafe and ignoble objefl, and avoids, 
with heroic virtue, the efTediof dangerous fociety. , 
A noblemind oblervea the fons of worldly pleafure 
mingling in fcencs of riot and debauchery without 
being feduccd ; hears it in vain echoed from every 
fide, that incontinence is among the firfl propen- 
fities of the human heart ; and that every .young 
man of fafbion and fpirit muft as neceflarily in- 
dulge his appetite for the fair fex, as the calls of 
hungerorof flcep. Such a mind perceives that 
Hiertinifm and diiBpation not only enervate youth, 
and render the feelings callous to the charms of 
virtue, and the principles of honelly, but that it 
>lution, renders the heart 
ij damps the generous 
(in of the(bul,and,in the. 
end. 
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«nd, totally annihilates all its powers. The 
youth, therefore, who ferioufly wiflies to fuftain 
an honourable charader on the theatre of life, 
muft for ever renounce the habits of indolence and, 
luxury ; and when he no longer impairs his in- 
telledual faculties by debauchery, or renders it 
neceilary to attempt the renovation of bis languid 
and debilitated conftitution by excefs of wine and 
luxurious living, he will foon be relieved from 
the neceflity of confuming whole mornings on 
horfeback, in a vain fearch of that health from 
change of fcene, which temperance and exerctfe 
would immediately beftow. 

Men, whatever may be the diftinguiflied rank 
which they hold in fociety, can never be truly 
great, but by their perfonal merit. The more the 
feculties of the mind are exercifed in the tranquil- 
lity of retirement, the more confpicuous they ap- 
pear : and fhould the pleafures of debauchery be 
thy ruling pafEon, learn, O yoUng man ! that 
nothing will fo eafily fubdue it as an increafing 
emulation in great and virtuous a&ions, a hatred 
of idlenefs and frivolity, the ftudy of the fciences^ 
a frequent communication with your own heart, 
and that high and dignified fpirit which views 
with difdain every thing that is vile and con-» 
temptible. This generous and high difdain of vice, 
this fond and ardent love of virtue, difclofes itfelf 

in 
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in retirement with dignity and greatnefs, where^ 
the paffion of high achievement operates with 
greater force than in any other ilttiatioiu The 
fsLttie paflion which carried Jhxander into Afia, 
confined Diogenes to his tub. Heraclius de- 
ibended from his throne to devote his mind to the 
(iearch of truth.*^ He who wifhes to render hia 

knowledge 

• The Emperor Diockftan alfo pafled the nine laft years of 
his life in a private condition. " Reafon/* fays Mr. Gibbon, 
** had di£lattd, and content f^ems to have accompanied, his t«* 
%re9t« in vhich h« enioyed for a long tivie the refpeift of tbof^ 
princes to whom he had resieoed thi$ ]^oifc0ion of Uie world. Xk 
is feldoui that minds long exercised in businefs, have formed any 
habits of converHn^ with themfelves, and in the lofs of power 
they principally regret the'want of occupation. The ainu&ments 
•f letters and dev«tio9» wihieb effo|-4 Co nuuty lefources inSOL w 
TV OK, were, incapable of fixing the attention of Dioclejian ; 
but he had preferved|Or at lead he foon recovered, a ta^e for the 
moft innocent as well as natural pleafures ; and his leifure hours 
were fufficicBtly employed in building, planting, aad.gardening. 
His aofwer to Uaximin is deDbsvedly celebrated. He wee 
(blicited by that reftlefs old man to affunie the reins of govern* 
tnei\t and the imperial purple. He reje£lt-d the temptation with 
e fmile of pity, calmly obferving, that if he could fhew Maxim 
mm ths cabbages which he had planted with his owa hand* 
at Salona, he (hould no logger be urged to relinquiQi the enjjoy«^ 
ment of happinefs for the purfuit of power. A jufi eftiraate 
orgreatnefs,*' adds this elegant hiftorian, '* and the affuraace of 
immortal famejmprovc our r'elifh for the pleafures of retirement.** 
Chaylij tkt Fifth plCb Mtired from the throne, and buried hie 
grandeur and his ambition in Solitude and fiiepce^ in a dj^ght. 
ful retreat near the monaftery of St. Ju/ins^ in the province of 
£(lramadura in Spain, where he enjoyed perhaps more complete 
fatisfa£lion than all his power had ever yielded him. 
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knowledge ufeful to mankind, muft ilrft ftudy 
the world ; not too intenfely^or for any long du- 
ration, or with any fondnefs for its follies ; for 
the follies of the world enervate and deftroy the 
vigour of the mind. Cafar tore himfelf from 
the embraces of Cleopatra^ and became the ma£* 
ter of the world ; while Antony took her as 
a miftrefs to his bofom, funk indolently into her 
arms, and by his effeminacy loft not only his life^ 
but the government of the Roman empire. 

SQi.iTt7niB, indeed, inipires the mind with no- 
tions too refined and exalted for the level "of com- 
moft life. But a fondnefs for high conceptions,' 
and a lively, ardent di{ix>iitiony difeovers to the 
voteries of Solitude, the ppffibility of fupportin^ 
^emfelves on heights which would derange thef 
iotelIe£ls of ordinary men. Every objod that 
iluTounds the folitary man, enlarges the faculties 
of his mind, improves the feelings of his heart, 
elevates him above the condition of the fpecies, 
and infpires his foul with views of immortality. 
Every day in the life of a man of the world, feems 
as if he expected it would be the laftof his exift^ 
ence,* Solitude amply compenfates for every 

privation^ 

* PUUo^ when he vifited Sicily, was fo nvKb ftrock with the 
luxury of Agrigentum, both in their houfes and their tables ^ that 
be o^ilerved, ** The people here huUd as if they were nevar ta 
^ die; and eat as if they had not an hour to .live.*' 
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privation, while the devotee of worldly pleafurei 
conceives himfelf loft if he is deprived of viiiting 
a fafliionable aflembly, of attending a favourite 
club, of feeing anew play, of patronizing a cele- 
brated boxer,' or of admiring fome foreign no- 
velty which the hand-bills of the day have an- 
nounced. 

I COULD never read without feeling the warm^ 
eft emotions, the following paflage of Plutarch : 
*' I live," fays he, " entirely upon Hiftoryj and 
*^ while 1 contemplate the pictures it prefents to 
*^ my view, my mind enjoys a rich repaft from the 
** reprefehtation of great and virtuous chara^rs* 
^^ If the a<£iions of men produce fome inftances* 
*' of vice, coFruption, and dilhonefty, I endea- 
*' vour, neverthelefs, to remove the impreffion, 
^' or to defeat its eiFed. My mind withdraws 
*^ itfelf from the fcene, and, free from every ig- 
^^ noble paffion, I attach myfelf to thofe high 
^^ examples of virtue which are fo agreeable and 
^' fatisfa^lory, and which accord fo completely 
*' with the genuine feelings of our nature." 



The (bul, winged by thefe fublime images, flies 
from the earth, mounts as it proceeds, and cafts an 
eye of difdain on thofe furrounding clouds which, 
as they gravitate to the earth, would impede its 
flight. At a certain height the faculties of the 

mind 
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mind expand, and the fibres of the heart dilate. It 
is, indeed, in the power of every man to perforin 
more than he undertakes ; and therefore it is both 
wife and praife* worthy to attempt every thing that 
is morally within our reach. How many dormant 
ide^s may be awakened by exertion ! and then, 
what a variety of early impreffions, which were 
feemingly forgot, revive, and prefent themfelves 
to our pens ! , We may always accomplifh much 
more than we conceive, provided paffion fans the 
flaine which the imagination has lighted; for life 
is infupportable when unanimated by the foft 
aiFeSions of the heart.* 

• 

SoLiTUDE^ leads the mind to thofe fources 
from whence the grandeft conceptions. are moft 
likely to flow. But, alas! it is not- in the power 
of every perfonio feize the advantages Solitude 
beftows. Were tytry noble mind fenfible of the 
extenflve information, of the lofty and fublime 
ideas, of the exquifitejy fine feelings which refult 
from occafional retirement, they would frequent- 
ly quit the world, even .in the e^rlieft periods 

of 

♦ «' The force of thepaflions/' fays a great Philofopher, " can 
<* alone counterbalance in the human mind, the efie6ls of indo- 
** lence and ina6i;ivity, Ileal us from that repofe and torpidity 
'* towards which we inceiTantly gravkate, and at length endue 
*' the mind with that continuity of attention to which supe* 
•* riority of talent is attached." 
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of jrouth, to tafte the fweets of Solitude, and lay 
the foundation for a wife old age. 

In conducting the low and petty afFain of life, 
commmfenfe is certainly a more nTefultpialitythan 
even genius itfelf.* Genius, indeed^ or that fine 
enthuitafin which carries the mind into its hi|(fa«ft 
^ere,is clogged and impeded in its afcent by the 
ordinary occupsitions of the wx)rld, and feidom re- 
gains its natural liberty, and prifline vigour^ except 
in Solitude. Minds anxious to reach the regions 
of philofophy and fcieiice, have, iffHdeed» no other 
means of refcuing themfelvtesfmm the boiden and 
thraldom of worldly affairs. Sickened and dif- 
guAed by the ridicule and obloquy theyexper ience 
from an ignorant and prefumptuous multitude, 
. their faculties become, as it were, extin£t, and 
mental exertion dies away ; for the defire of fcme, 
diat' great incentire to intelle&ual achievement, 
cannot long exift where .merit is no longer re* 
warded by pntife. But to remove fuch minds from 
the oppreflions of ignorance^ of envy, of hatred, 
or of malice, let^^m enjoy libeityand leiiiire; 

and, 

♦ " A man of common fcnfc," fays Hchetius^ " is a man 
*< In whofe chara£ler indolence predominates : he is not endowed 
'* with that aflivity of foul which, in high ftations, leads great 
** minds to diTcover new fp rings by which they may fet-ch^ 
''world in motion, or to fow thofe feeds,, from the growth of 
** which they are enabled to produce future events." 
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and) with the affiftance.of |ien, tak, and paper, 
they will foon take an ample revenge, anid their 
produ^ions excite the admiration of the World, 
itow many excellent nnderftandings remain in 
obfeurky, merely on account of the poAhfibr.be- 
iftg <:bnd^mned to follow worldly emploij^mjents, 
in which iittie or no uTe of the mind is nquired, 
and whith for that rea£sci ought to be exclufively 
•beftdwed on the ignorant and illiterate rulgar I 
But this circumftimce can ieldom happen in Soli, 
tude, wliete the in^mail foodties., enjoying their 
natural freedom, fttid loamingunconfined through 
all tlie pkm and propectibs of natune, fix on tboTe 
purfuits inoft congenial to their powtrs, and moft 
likely to carry them into their proper fphere. 

T'hg unwelcome i^edeption which folltaryns^^ 
' frequently meet with^ the world, becomeS) when 
propek'Iy Confidered ,^ fource of enviable bapprnefe ; 
for to be univ:^rfa]ly beloved, would prove a great 
misfortune to him who is meditating in tranquil- 
lity the performance of ibme great and important 
work : every one would then be anxious to vifit 
him, to folicit his vifits in return, and to prefs for 
hfs attendance on all parties. But though philofo- 
phers are fortunately not in general the moft fa^ 
voured guefts in fafhionable focieties, they have 
the fatisfaflion to recoiled, that it is not ordinary 
or common characters againft whom the public 

3 hatred 
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rhatreid and^ifguft are excited. TKere is always 
fomething great in that man agaisft whom the 
world exclaims, at whom every one throws a 
ftone, and on whofe chara&er all attempt (o fix 
a thoufand crimes, without . being able to prove 
cOne. The fate of a man of genius, who lives re- 
tired and unknown, is certainly more enviable ; 
for he will then .enjoy the pleafiire of undifturbed 
. retirement ; and naturally imagining the multi- 
• tude to be igiioiiant of his chara6ler, will not be 
furprifed that they ihould continually mifinterpret 
and pervert both his. words wd. adlions ; or that 
the efforts of his friends, to undeceive the public 
with refpe^ to his merit, fliould.prpve abortive. 

Such was, in the miftaken view of the world, 
the fate of the celebrate Count Schaumbourg- 
> Lippe^ better known by the appellation of the 
Count de Buckebourg. No charader through-' 
out Germany was ever more traduced, or fo little 
underftood; and yet he was worthy of being 
enrolled. among the higheft names his age or coun- 
try produced. When I firft became acquainted 
with him, he lived in aInK>ft tptal privacy, quite 
retired from the World^on a fmall paternal farm, in 
the management of which confifled all his pleafure 
and employment. His exterior appearance was, I 
confefs, rather forbidding, and prevented fuperfi- 
cial pbfervers from perceiving the great endow- 

2 ments 
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dowments of his brilliant and capacious mind. 
The Count de Lacy^ formerly Ambaflador from 
the Court of Madrid to Peterfburgh, related 
to me, during his refidence at Hanover, that he 
led the Spanifh army againft the Portuguefe at 
the time they were commanded by the Count de 
Buckebourg\ and that when the officers difco- 
vered him, as they were reconnoitering the 
enemy with their glafles, the (ingularity of his 
appearance ftriick them fo forcibly, that they im- 
mediately exclaimed, " Are the Portuguefe com- 
*' manded by Don^ixote ?" The Ambaflador, 
however, who poflefTed a liberal mind, did juftice, 
in the higheft terms, to the merit and good con- 
duct of Buck^bourg in Portugal; and praifed, 
with enthufiaftic admiration, the goodnefs of his 
mind, and the greatnefs of his charafter; Viewed 
at a diftance, his appearance w^s certainly ro- 
mantic ; and his heroic countenance, his flowing 
hair, his tall and meagre figure, and particularly 
the extraordinary length of his vifage, might, in 
truth, recall fome idea of the celebrated Knight 
of La Mancha : but, on aclofer view, both his 
perfon and his manners difpelled the idea ; for his 
features, full of fire and animation, announced the 
elevation, fagacity, penetration, kindnefs, virtue, 
and ferenity of his foul ; and the moil fublime 
and heroic fentiments were as familiar and natu- 
ral to his mind, as they were to the noblefl cha- 
raders of Greece and Rome, 

E The 
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The Count was born in London, and pofTefled' 
a difppfition as^whimilcal as it was extraordinary* 
The anecdotes concerning him^ which I heard 
from his relation, a German Prince, are perhaps 
not generally known. Fond of c6ntending with 
the EngliOi in every thing, he laid a wager that 
he would ride a horfe from London to Edinburgh 
backwards 3 that is, with the horfe's head towards 
. Edinburgh, and the Count's face towards Lon« 
don ; and in this manner he a£tually rode through 
feveral counties in England, He travelled 
through the greater part of that kingdom on foot * 
in the habit of a common beggar. Being in- 
formed that part of the current of the Danube, 
above Regenfberg, was fo ftrong and rapid, that 
no one had dared to fwim acrofs it, he made the 
' attempt, and ventured fo far that he nearly loft 
his life. A great ftatefman and profound philofo* 
pher at Hanover related to me, that, during the 
.war in which the Count commanded the artillery 
in the army of Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick 
againfl: the French, he one day invited a number 
of Hanoverian officers to dine with him in his 
tent. While the company were in the higheft 
ftate of feftive mirth and gaiety, a fucceflSon of 
cannon balls pafled direftly over the hiead of the ' 
tent. " The French cannot be far off!" ex- 
claimed the officers. ," Oh ! I aflfure you," re- 
plied the Count, " they are not near us j" and 

he* 
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he begged the gentlemen would make themfelves 
perfeftly eafy, refume their feats, and finifh their 
dinners. Soon afterwards a cannon ball carried 
away the top of the tent, when the officers again 
Tofe precipitately from their feats, exclaiming, 
^' The enemy are here !** *^ No, no,'* replied 
the Count, '" the enemy arc not herej therefore 
*' I muft requeft, gentlemen, that you will place 
*^ yourfelves at the table, and fit ftill, for you 
*' may rely on my word," The firing recom- 
menced, and balls flew about in the fame direc- 
tion: the officers, however, remained fixed to 
their feats ; and while they eat and drank in feem- 
ing tranquillity, whifpered to each other their 
furmifes and conjedures on this Angular enter- 
tainment. At length the Count, rifing from his 
feat, addrelTed the company in thefe words: 
*' Gentlemen, I was willing to convince you 
*' bow well I can rely upon the officers of my 
*' artillery. I ordered them to fire, during the 
*' time we continued at dinner, at the pinnacle of 
*' the tent j and you have obferved with what 
*' punftuality they obeyed my orders." 

Characteristic traits of a man anxious to 
inure himfelf and thofe about him to arduous and 
difficult exploits, will not be ufelefs or unenter- 
taining to curious and fpeculative minds. Being 
one day in company with the Count at Fort 

]p 2 Wilhelmftein, 
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Wilhelmfteln, by the fide of a magazine. o£ 
gunpowder, which he had placed in the room 
immediately under that in which he flept, I ob- 
ferved to him, that I fhould not be able to fleep 
very contentedly there during fome of the hot 
nights of fummer. The Count, however, con- 
vinced me, thpugh I do not now recolleft by 
what means, that the greatefl danger and no dan-^ 
ger are one and the fame things When I firft 
faw this extraordinary man, which was in the 
company of two officers, the one Englifh, the 
other Portuguefe, he entertained me for two hours 
upon the Phyfiology of Haller^ -whofe works he 
knew by heart. The enfuing morning he in- 
iifted on my accompanying him in a little boat 
which he rowed to Wilhelmftein, a fortrefs 
built in the middle of the water, under his direc- 
tion, and from plans, which he (hewed me, of 
his own drawing. On Sunday, on the great 
parade at Pyrmont, furrounded by a vaft con- 
courfe of men and women, occupied in mufic, 
dancing, and gallantries, he entertained me 
during the courfe of two hours on the fame 
fpot, and with as much ferenity as if we had 
been alone, by detailing the various cbntrover- 
fies refpecling the exiftence of God^ pointing, 
out their defeSive parts, and convincing me 
that he furpaffed every writer in his knowledge 
of the fubjed. To prevent my efcaping from 

this 
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this leSure, he held me faft the whole time by 
one of the buttons of my coat. At his country 
feat at Buckebourg he fhewe'd me a large folio 
volume, in his own hand-writing, upon " Th^ 
*' Art of defending a fmall Town againjl a great 
*' Forced The work was completely finiflied, 
and intended as aprefent to the King of Portugal. 
There were many paflages in it relating to Swif- 
ferland, which the Count did me the favour to 
read \ a country and people which he confidered 
as invincible ; pointing out to me not only all 
the important places they might occupy againft 
an enemy, but difcovering pafles before unknown, 
and through which even a cat would fcarcely be 
able to crawl. I do not believe that any thing 
was ever written of higher importance to the in- 
terefts of my country than this work ; for it con- 
tains iatisfadlory anfwers to every obje£tion that 
ever has or can be made. My friend M. Mo)fe 
Mendelfohmy to whom the Count read the preface 
to this, little work while he refided at Pyrmont, 
confidered it as a mafter-piece of fine ftyle and 
found reafoning ; for the Count, when he pleafed, 
wrote the French language with nearly as much 
elegance and purity as Foltatre ; while in the 
'German, he was laboured, perplexed, and diffufe. 
1 muft, however, add this in his praife, that, on 
his return from Portugal, he ftudied for many 
years under two of the moft acute matters in 

E 3 Germany : 
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Germany: firft Mbty and afterwards, Herder • 
Many perfons, who, from a clofer intimacy, and 
deeper penetration, have had greater opportu- 
nities of obferving the conduct and chara£ler of 
this truly great and extraordinary man, relate of 
Tiim a variety of anecdotes equally inftrii(£live 
and entertaining. I (hall only add one obferva- 
tion more refpefting his charader, availing my- 
- felfof the words of Shakefpeare : The Count 
Gulllaume de Schaumbourg Lippe 

** . • •* • • . -. carries no dagger, 
; '* He has a lean and hungry Took i" 
<« ■ but he's not dangerous 1 

<« he reads much : 

** He is a great obferver J and he looks 
** Quite* thro' the deeds of men He loves no plays | 
* ■ - ■ ■ he hears no muHc : 
*< Seldom he fmtles, and (miles in fuch a fort^ 
<* As if he mocked himfelf» and fcorn'd his ffMciCp 
. •« That could be mov»d to fmile at any thing/* 

Such was the chara£ler, always mifunder^ 
flood, of this folitary man; and fuch a chara£ier 
might fairly indulge a contemptuous fmile, on per- 
ceiving the miftaken fneers of an ignorant multi- 
tude. But what mufl; be the fhame and confufion 
of thefe partial judges of mankind, when they be* 
Jiold the monument which the great Mendelfohm 
has raifed to his memory \ and the faithful hiftory 
of hi^.life and manners, which a young author is 

about 
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about to publi/h at Hanover ; the profound fen- 
timents, the elegant ftile^ the truth, and the fin« 
cerity of which, will be difcovered andacknow- 
ledged by impartial pofterity } 

The men who, as I have frequently obferved^ 
aredifpofed to ridicule this iUuftrious charader on 
account of his longvifage, his flowing hair, his 
enormous hat, or his little fword, might be par- 
doned, if, like him, they wcre'philofophers or 
heroes. The mind of the Count, however, was 
too exalted to be moved by their Infulting taunts j 
and he never fmiled upon the world^orupoh men^ 
either with fpleen or with contempt. Feeling no 
'hatred, indulging no mifiinthropy, his looks 
beamedkindnefs on all around him ; and he enjoy^i^ 
^ed with dignified compofure the tranquillity of his 
-rural retreat in the middle of a thick foreft, either 
alone, or in the company of a fond and virtuoua 
"wife, whofe death fofenfibly affli£ledeven his firm 
and conftant mind,, that it brought him almoft to 
an untimely grave. The people of Athens laugh- 
ed at Thtmiftocles^ and openly reviled him 
even in the flreets, becaufe he was ignorant of 
^he manners of the world, the ton of good com- 
pany, and that accomplifbment which is called 
good breeding. He retorted, however, upon thcfe 
ignorant railers with the keeneft afperity : *' It is 
** trucj^" faid he, '* 1 never play upon the lute i, 

E4 "but 
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^' but I know how to raife a fmall and inconfi- 
.*' derable city to greatnefs and glory."* 

Solitude and Philofophy may infpire fenti* 
ments which appear ludicrous to the eye of world- 
ly folly ; but they banifh all light and infignificant 
ideas, and prepare the mind for the grandeft and 
moft fublime conceptions. Thofe who are in the 
}iabit of ftudyinggreat and exalted charadiers, of 
cultivating refined and elevated fentiments, un- 
avoidably contrail a Angularity of manner^ which 
may furnifh ample materials for ridicule. Ro- 
mantic chara£lers always view things differently 
from what they really are or can be ; and the habit 
of invariably contemplating the fublime and beau- 
tiful, renders them, in the eyes of the weak and 
wicked, Infipid and infupportable. Men of this 
difpofition always acquire a high and dignified de- 
meanour, which fliocks the feelings of the vulgar; 
but it is not on that account the lefs meritorious. 
Certain Indian Philofophers annually quitted their 
folitude to vifit the palace of thqir Sovereign, 
where each of them, in his turn, delivered his ad- 
' vice upon the government of the ftate, and upon 

the 

• When Antiflhenes was told that Ifmenias played excellently 
upon the flute, he replied, properly enough, fays (he lagacious 
Plutarch^ " Then he is good for n§thing elfe." And when Philips 
at a certain enteitainment, heard his fon fing in a very agreeable 
and fkilful manner, '* Are you not^'* faid he, •* ajhamcd to'/ifg fi 
•' well?" 
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the changes and limitations which might be made 
in the laws; but he who three fucceflive times 
communicated falfe or unimportant obfervations^ 
loft, for one year, the privilege of appearing in 
the prefence-chamber. This praftice is well cal- 
culated to prevent the mind from growing roman- 
tic ; but there are many philofophers of a different 
defcription, who, if they had the fame opportunity ^ 
would not meet with better fuccefs. 

Plotinus* requefted the Emperor Galllenus 
to confer on him a fmall city in Campania, and 
the territory appendant to it, promifing to re- 
tire to it with his friends and followers, and to 
realize ih the government of it the Republic of 
Plata. ' It happened then, however, as- it fre- 
quently happens now in many courts to philofo- 
phers much lefs chimerical than Plotinus : the 
ftatefman laughed at the propofal, and told the 
Emperor that the philofopher was a fool, in 
"whofe mind even experience had produced no 
cffea. 

The happieft efforts are produced in Solitude, 
by contemplating thegreatnefs and virtues of the 
Ancients. Sparks of that bright flame which warm- 

E 5 ed 

♦ Sec that ufcful, entertaining, and authentic work, the 
•* Nouveau DiBionnaiu Hjfiorique," for an account of the chara£lcv 
•fthis very extraordinary philofophec. 
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ed the bofoms of the great and good, frequently 
kindle unexpeSed fires, A lady in the country, 
whofe health was impaired by nervous afFeftions, 
was advifed to read with attention the Hiftory of 
the Greek and Roman Empires. At the expiration 
of three months flie wrote to me in the following^ 
terms : *^ You have infpired my mind with a ve- 
'' neration for the virtues of the Ancients, Whal; 
** are the buzzing race of the prefent day, when 
*' compared with thofe noble charafters ? Hiftory 
*' heretofore was not my favourite ftudy ; but now 
*' I live only on its pages. While I read of the 
*' tranfaclions of Greece and Rome, I wifli to be- 
** come an aftor in the fcenes. It has not only 
'^ opened to me an inexhauftible fource of plea- - 
^^ fure, but has reftored me to health. I could 
*' not have believed that my library contained fo 
** ineftimableatreafure: my books will now prove 
^^ more valuable to me than all the fortune I pof- 
** fefs : in the courfe of fix months ypu will no 
longer be troubled with my complaints. Plu^ 
tare h is more delightful to me than the charms 
" of drefs, the triumphs of coquetry, or the fen- 
*^ ti mental efFufipns which lovers addrefs to thofe 
*Vmiftrefles who are inclined to be all hearty and. 
*' with whom Satan phys tricks of love with the. 
** fame addrefs as zDilletante plays tricks of mufic 
** on the violin." This lady, who is really learn- 
ed, no longer fills her-letters with the tranfaftions 

of 
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of her kitchen and poultry-yard : fhe has recover- 
ed her health; and will experience hereafter, I 
conje£hire, as much pleafure among her hens and 
chickens, as fhe did before from the pages of 
Plutarch^ 

But although the immediate effects of fuch 
writings cannot be always perceived, except in 
Solitude^orin the fociety of fele£l friends, yet they 
may remotely be productive' of the happieft con-^ 
lequences ; when the mind of a man of genius^ 
during his folitary walks, is crowded with a varie* 
ty of ideas,, which^ on being difclofed, would ap-^ 
pear ridiculous to the common herd of mankind r. 
a period, however^arrives, at which they leadmea 
to the performance of a£lions worthy of immorta* 
lity. The national fongs compofed hy Lavaier firft 
appeared when the Republic of Switzerland was. 
in a declining ftate, and the temper of the timea 
unfavourable to their reception* The Schint- 
%uacb Societjtj by whofe perfuafion they had been 
written, had givQn fome offence to the Frencli 
Ambailador ; and from that time all the mea^ 
fures of the Society were decried in every quar- 
ter with fadious virulence* Even the great 
HalleVy who confidered the members as difciples. 
of Roujfeau^ whom he hated ; and as enemies to, 
orthodoxy^ which he loved -, pointed hi^ epigramsc 

£.6 againft 
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againft them : and the Committee for the Reforma- 
tion of Literature at Zurich, exprefsly prohibited 
the publication of thefe excellent lyric compofi- 
tions, on the curious pretence, that it was danger-' 
ous and improper to (lir up a dunghill. No poet of 
Greece, however, ever wrote with more fire and 
force in favour of hii country, thznLavater did in 
favour of the liberties of S wiflerland. I have heard 
children chaunt thefe fongs with patriotic enthu- 
fiafm ; and feen the fineft eyes filled with tears of 
rapture while their ears liftened to the fingers. 
Joy glowed in the breads of the S wifs peafants to 
whom they were fung; their mufcles fwelled, and 
the blood inflamed their cheeks. Fathers have, 
within my own knowledge, carried their infant 
children to the chapel of the celebrated William 
Tell J to join in full chorus the fong which La» 
vater compofed upon the merits of that great 
man.* I have myfelf made the rocks re-echo tQ 

my 

* William Tell was one of the principal authors of the revo»» 
lution in SwiHerland in the year 1307. Grijler^ who governed 
that country under the Emperor Albert^ obliged him, on pain 
of death» to (hoot, from a conHderable diftance* with an arrow, 
atan apple which was placed on the bead of his infant fon; and 
it is faid, that he had the good fortune to carry away the apple 
without doing the fmallefl injury to the child. The governor, on 
approaching to congratulate him on his dexterous achievement, 
|ierceived another arrow concealed under the garments of the fuc- 

celiful 
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my voice, by fingtng tbefe fongs to the muflc 
which the feelings of my heart compofed for them 
while I wandered over the fields, and climbed 
among the famous mountains, where thofe heroes, 
the anceildrs of our race, fignalized themfelves 
by their immortal valour. I fancied that I faw 
them ftill armed with their knotted clubs, break- 
ing to pieces the crowned helmets of Germany : 
and, although inferior in numbers, forcing the 
proud nobility to feek their fafety by a precipitate 
and ignominious flight. Thefe, it may be faid, 
are romantic notions, and can only pleafe folitary 
and reclufe men, who fee things differently from 
the refl of the world. But^r^^^ ideas fometime^ 
make their way in fpite of the moft obflinate op- 
pofition, and operating, particularly in Repuhlicsy 
by infenfible degrees, fow the feeds of thofe firm 
principles,and true opinions, which, as they arrive 
to maturity, prove fo efficacious in times of poli- 
tical contell and public commotion. 

Solitude, 

cefsful archer, an<i on enquiring of him for what ufe he iRtended 
it ; ** I brought it," replied Tell, " for the purpofe of revenge: 
*' its eager point (hotiU have drank the blood of thy heart, in- 
" human tyrant, if I had had the misfortune to kill my fon.** 
The ftoryof the apple, however, which had been before told of 
a Goth foldier, named Tocko, is juft'y fufpefted by the later 
hiftorians. The Swifs were willing to adorn the birib-day of 
their liberty by the fable of feme furpiifing event. But it i* 
certain that Tell^ after having fuifered a long and rigorous con- 
finement, killed the governor with an arrow, and gave by that 
means a fignal to the confpiratora. 
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Solitude, therefore, by inftilling high fentU 
inents of human nature, and heroic refoiutions in 
defence of its juft privileges, unites all the quali-^ 
ties which are necefiary to raife the foul and fortify 
the chara^er, and forms an ample ihield againft 
the (hafts of en vy, hatred, or malice. Refolved 
to think and to a£i, up(Mi every occaCon, in op» 
pofition to the fentiments of narrow minds, the 
folitary man attends to all 'the various opinicMis 
he meets with, but is aftonifhed at none. With- 
out being ungrateful for the juft and rational 
efteem his intimate friends beftowupon him; re» 
membering, too, that friends, always partial, and 
inclined to judge too favourably, frequently, like 
enemies, fufFer their feelings to carry them too 
f^r; he boldly calls upon the public voice to an- 
nounce his character to the world at large, dif- 
plays his juft pretenfions before this impartial 
tribunal, and demands that juflice which is due*. 

But Solitude, although it exalts the fenti« 
ments, is generally conceived to render the mind 
unfit for bufinefs : this, however, is, in my opi-^^ 
nion, a great miftake. To avoid tottering through 
the walks of public duty, it muft be of great 
utility to have acquired %jirmjiep^ by exercifing 
the mind in Solitude on thofe fubjeds which are 
likely to occur in public life. The love of truth 
is beft prefer ved by Solitude, and. virtue- there^ 

acqukesk 
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acquires greater confiftency } b,ut I confefs truth 
is not always convenient in bufinefs, nor the rigid 
exercife of virtue propitious to worldly fuccefs. 

The great and the good^ however, of every 
clime, revere the fimplicity of manners, and the 
iinglenefs of heart, which Solitude produces'. It 
was tbefe ineftimable qualities which, during th? 
higheft fury of the war between England and 
France, obtained the philofophig Jean Andre 
de Lu< the reception he met with at the court of 
Verfailles; and infpired the breaft of the vir- 
tuous, the immortal De Fergennes^ with the 
defire to reclaim, by the. mild precepts of a philo- 
fopher, the refra£lory Citizens of Geneva, which 
all hisremonftrances,as PrimeMinifter of France^ 
had been unable to efFeft. De Lucj at the re« 
queft of Fergennes^ made the attempt, but faiU 
ed of fuccefs ; and France, as k is well known,^ 
ivas obliged to fend an army to fubdue the Gene« 
vefe. It was upon his favourite mountains that 
this amiable philofopher acquired that fimplicity 
of manners, which he ftill preferves amidft all the 
luxuries and fedudions of London ; where he en- 
dures with firmnefs all the wants, refufes all the 
indulgencies, and fubduesall the defires of focial 
life. While he refided at Hanover, I oAly re- 
marked one fingle inftance of luxury in which he 
indulged himfelf ; when any thing vexed his mind, 

3 he 
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he chewed a finall morfel of fugar, of which he 
always carried a fmall fupply in his pocket. 

Solitude not only creates iimplicity of man- 
ners, but prepares and ftrengthens the faculties for 
the toils of bufy life, Foftered in the bofom of 
retirement, the mind becomes more adive in the 
world and its concerns, and retires again into 
tranc(uillity to repofe itfelf, land prepare for new 
conflicts. Pericles^ Phochn^ and EpamtnondaSy 
laid the foundation of all their greatnefs in Soli- 
tude, and acquired rudiments there which all 
the language of the fchools cannot teach — the 
rudiments of their future lives and actions. Pe- 
ricles^ while preparing his mind for any impor- 
tant objecS^, never appeared in public, but imme- 
diately refrained fromfeaftings, afTemblies, and 
every fpecies of entertainment; and during the 
whole time that he adminiftered the aflairs of the 
Republic, he only went once to fup with a friend, 
and left him at an early hour.* Phocion invme- 

diately 



♦ *• Pericles^*' fays that great hiftarian PiutarcA, *• undoubt- 
^ edly defcivrs admiracion ; not only fdr the candour and mo* 
** deration which he ever retained amidft the diftra^lions of 
^* bufinefs, ai d the lage of his enemies, but for that noble fenti* 
** ment wh ch led him to think it his mod excellent attainment, 
^ never to havcg^ivea way to eovy or anger, notwithftanding the- 

^ greatnc& 
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tliately refigned himfelf to the ftudy of philofophy ; 
not from the oftentatious motive of being called a 
wife man, but to enable himfelf to conduct the 
bufinefs of the State with greater refolution and 
effect.* Epaminondasy who had paflTed his whole 
life in the delights of literature, and in the im- 
provement of his mind, aftonifhed the Thebans 
by the military ikill and dexterity which he all 
at once difplayed at the battles of Mantineia and 
Leu£lra, in the firft of which he refcued his friend 
Pelopidas: but it was owing to the frugal ufe he 
made of his time, to the attention with which he 
devoted bis mind to every purfuit he adopted, and 

to 



•< 



greatnefs of his power, nor to have nourilhed an implacable 
'* hatred againll his greatefl foe. In my opinion," continues 
Plutarckt ** this one thing, I mean his mild and ^ifpa^^onate 
•• behaviour, his unblemifhed integrity, and irreproachable con- 
** du^, during his whole adminiftration, makes his appellation 
'* of Olympius^ which would otherwise be vain and abfurd, no 
*• longer exceptionable, but proper." He was a whole day 
loaded with reproaches by a vile and abaniloned fellow. Pericles 
bore it with patience and filence, continued in public for the dif- 
patch.pf fome urgent affairs, and in the evening walked flowly 
home, this impudent wretch following and infulting him all tiie 
ivay with the mod fcurrilous language until he came to his own 
door, when it being then dark, he calmly ordered one of his 
fervants to take a torch, and light the man home. 



• Thus Tacitus speaks of Helvidius Prifcus: «' Ingenium iliuf. 
tre (dtiorilms Jludiis jwjenis admodum dedit, non ut magntfica »£» 
mine otium velar et^ fed quo firmior adverfus fortuita rempMcam 
«* capeferet.'^ 
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to that Solitude which bis relinquifhment of every 
public employment afForded him. His country- 
men, however, forced him to abandon his retreat, 
gave him the abfolute command of the army ; and, 
by his military fkill, he faved the Republic. 

Petrarch alfo, whofe character I never corv- 
Cemplatebut with increafing fenfibiHty, formed his 
mind, and rendered it capable of tranfadling the^ 
moft complicated political affairs, by the habits he 
acquired in Solitude. He was, indeed, what perfons 
frequently become in Solitude, choleric, fatirical, 
and petulant ; and has been feverely reproached 
with having drawn the manners of his age with 
too harfh and fombrous a pencil, particularly the 
icenesof infamy which were trania<Sted at the court 
of Avignon, under the pontificate of Clement thg 
Sixth ; but he was a perfe£b mafter of the humaa 
heart, knew how to manage the paifions with 
uncommon dexterity, and to turn them dire£lly 
to his purpofes. The Abbe de Sades^ the beft 
hiftorian of his life, fays, '^ he is fcarcely known, 
^^ except as a tender and elegant poet, who 
** loved with ardour, and fung, in all the har- 
** mony of verfe, the charms of his iniftrefs.*' 
But was this in reality the whole of his character ? 
Certainly not. Literature, long buried in the 
ruins of barbarity, owes the higheft obligations to 
his pen : hi5 refcued fome of the fincft works of 

antiquity 
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antiquity from duft and rottennefs ; and many of 
thofe precious treafures of learning, which have 
iince contributed to delight and inftru(Sl mankind, 
were difcovered by his induftry, correfted by his 
learning and fagacity, and multiplied in accurate 
copies at his expence. He was the great reftorer 
of elegant writing and true tafte ; and by his own 
compofitions, equal to any that ancient Rome, 
previous to its fubjugation, produced, purified the 
public mind, reformed the manners of the age, 
and extirpated the prejudices of the times. Pur- 
fuing his ftudies with unremitting firmnefs to the 
hour of his death, his laft work furpafTed all that 
had preceded it. But he was not only a tender 
lover, an elegant poet, and a correal and claffical 
hiftorian. but an able flatefman alfo, to whom the 
moft celebrated fo vereigns of his age confided every 
difiSicult negociation, and confulted in their moft 
important concerns. He pofleffed, in the Four- 
teenth Century, a degree of fame, credit, and in- 
fluence, which no man of the prefent day, how- 
ever learned, has ever acquired. Three Popes, ao 
Emperor, a Sovereign of France, a King of Na- 
ples, a crowd of Cardinals, the greateft Princes^ 
and the moft illuftrious nobility of Italy, cultivated 
his friendfhip, and folicitedhi$ correfpondence. In 
the feveral capacities of Statcfman, Minifter, and 
Ambaffador, he was employed in tranfaSing the 
greateft affairs, and by that means was enabled to 

acquire 
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acquire and difclofe the moft ufeful and important 
truths. Thefe high advantages he owed entirely 
to Solitude, with the nature of which as he was 
better acquainted than any other perfon, fo he 
cheriflied it with greater fondnefs, and refounded 
its praife with higher energy; and at length pre- 
ferred his liberty and leifure to all the enjoyments 
of the world. Love^ to which he had confe- 
crated the prime of his life, appeared, indeed, for 
a long time, to enervate his mind ; but fuddenly 
abandoning the foft and effeminate ftyle in which 
he breathed his fighs at Laura's feet, he addrefled 
Kings, Emperors, and Popes, with manly bold- 
nefs, and with that confidence which a confci- 
Gufnefs of great talents always infpires. In an 
elegant oration, worthy of Demofthenes and 
Cicero^ he endeavoured to compofe the jarring 
interefts of Italy ; and exhorted the contending 
Powers to deftroy, with their confederated arms, 
the Barbarians, thofe common enemies of their 
country, who were ravaging its very bofom, and 
preying on its vitals. The enterprizes of Ruri' 
%/,* who feemed like an agent fent from Heaven 
to refiore the decayed metropolis of the Roman 

Empire 

♦ For an elegant and highly intcrefting account of this taitt" 
prize, and of the chara6b:r, abilities, condu6l, and fate, of this 
extraordinary man, fee Mr. Gibbon's Hiftory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. xii. p. 331, 8vo. edition. 
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Empire to its former fplendour, were fuggefted^ 
encouraged, directed and fupported by his abili<« 
ties. A timid Emperor was roufed by his eloquence 
to invade Italy, and induced to feizeupon the reins 
of government as fuccefibr to the Qefarf. The 
Pope, by his advice, removed the holy chair j which 
had been tranfported to the borders of the Rhine, 
and replaced it on the banks of the Tiber ; and at 
a moment even when he confeflTed, in one of his 
letters, that his mind was diftradied with vexation, 
his heart torn with love, and his whole foul dif- 
giifted with men and meafures. Pope Clement 
the Sixth confided to his negociation an afiair 
of great difficulty at the Court of Naples, in which 
he fucceeded to the higheft fatisfa<Stion of his em- 
plbyer. His refidence at courts, indeed, had ren- 
dered him ambitious, bufy, and enterprizing ; and 
he candidly acknowledged, that he felt a pleafure 
on perceiving a hermit, accuftomed to dwell only 
in woods, and to faunter over plains, running 
through the magnificent palaces of cardinals with 
a crowd of courtiers in his fuite. When yohn 
Vifconti^ Archbifliop and Prince of Milan, and 
Sovereign of Lombardy, who united the fineft ta- 
lents with an ambition fo infatiable that it threat- 
ened to fwallow up all Italy, had the happinefs 
to fix Petrarch in his interefts, by inducing him 
to accept of a feat in his council, the friends of 
the philofopher whifpered one among another, 

2 « This 
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•* This ftem republican, who breathed no fenti'* 
•* ments but thofe of liberty and independence ; 
<< this untamed bull, who roared fo loud at the 
*' flighteft ihadow of the yoke ; who could endure 
** no fetters but thofe of love, and who even felt 
** thefe too heavy 5 who has refufed the firft oiFers 
^< at the court of Rome, becaufe he difdained to 
*' wear golden chains ; has at length fubmitted to 
*' be (hackled by the Tyrant of Italy ; and this 
** great apoftate of Solitude, who could no longer 
** live except in the tranquillity of the groves, 
'* now contentedly refides amidft the tumults of 
'< Milan."* « My friends," replied Petrarch^ 

*' have 

♦ The condufi: of Petrarch might here have been finely con- 
trafted with the condu£l of Horace on an occafion in fome degree 
iimilar. Macenas had beilowed upon him a little eftate near 
Tibur* to whicb he retired, and wrote thofe poems that have 
fince fo much amufed and inftru6led mankind. His fame foon 
reached the ears of AugtifiuSy who offered him the place of his 
private fecretary, which Horace declined, becaufe the duties of 
it would have interfered with the pleafures he enjoyed in retire- 
ment. This fondnefs for a fe(]ue{lered life he has very happily 
exprefled in the fixth ode of the feventh book, addrefled to Sep* 
iimiusy of which we infert an elegant and highly poetical tranflac 
tion by William Bofcaxuen, £fq. 



I. 



Septimius, who would dare explore 
With me the diftant Gadcs* fhore^ 
Frepar'd alike to brave 

Rcalxnf 
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<< have reafon to arraign my.condad. Man has 
'^ not a greater enemy than hiihfelf, I aded 
^' againft my tafte and inclination. Alas ! through 
** the whole courfe of our lives, v^e do thofe things 
** which we ought not to have done, and leave 

** undone 



Realms -where the free Canubrian roam*, 
Or on the barbarous Syrtes foanu 
The Mauritanian wave i ' 

n. 

Let fruitful Tiher^s genial land, 
Firft planted by an Argive hand, 

Receive my peaceful age : 
There let me red in gentle eafe, 
Nor truft again the ftormy feas, 
Nor tempt the battle's rage. 

III. 

Should envious fate deny tbefe feats, 
Next let me court the bleft retreats 

Where, murmuring through the plaia 
For richeft fleeces far renown'd, 
Galefus laves the realms that own'd 

Phalantus' Spartan reign. 

IV. 

That fpot, of all the world, can pleafe ; 
The honey of her fruitful bees 

Can match Hymettus' foil: 
The berries that her trees produce 
Vie, in the richnefs of their juice, 

With fam*d Venufian oil. 

V. There 



1 
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*' undone what moft we wifh to do." But Pe- 
irarch might have told his friends, '* I was 
'< willing to convince you how much a mind, 
^* long exercifed in Solitude, can perform when 
*^ engaged in the bi^finefs of the world ; how much 
cc a previous retirement enables a man to tranfad 
^^^the affairs of public life, with eafe, firmnefs, 
" dignity, and efFed." 

The courage which is neceilary to combat the 
prejudices of the multitude, is only to be acquired 
by a contempt of the frivolous tranfa£tions of the 
world, and of courfe Is feldom poilefied, except by 
folitary men. Worldly purfuits, fo far from add- 
ing ftrength to the mind, only weaken it ; in like 
manner as any particular enjoy ment,too frequently 

repeated, 

V. 

There Jove prolongs Spring's blithfome hours; 
There mitigates ftcrn Winter's powers, 

Which tepid gales controul. 
The fertile Aulon fpreads her vines, 
Kor envies the Falemian wines 

When Bacchus crowns the bowl. 



VI. 

Thefe bleft abodes, thefe chofcn bowers, 
Shall gild with joy life's fleeting hours. 

Here, when my days fliall end, 
Bathe my lov'd afhes with a tear. 
And cheriHi with regret fincere. 

Thy poet and thy friend. 
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l-epeated, dulls the edge of appetite for every 
pleafure. How oftep do the beft contrived and 
moft excellent fchemes fail, merely for want of 
ftifficient courage to furmount the difficulties 
which attend their execution ! How many happy 
thoughts have been ftifled in their birth, from an 
apprehenfion that they were too bold to be in- 
dulged !♦ 

An idea has prevailed, that truth can only be 
freely and boldly fpolcen under a Republican form 
of government, but this idea is certainly without 
foundation. It is true, that in Ariftocracies, as 
well as under a more open form of government, 
where a fingle demagogue unfortunately pofiefles 
the fovereign power, common fenfe is too frequent- 
ly conftrued into a public offence. Where this 
abfurdity exifls, the mind muft be timid, and the 
people, in confequence, deprived of their liberty. 
In a Monarchy, every offence is punifhed by the 
fword of Juflice; but in a Republic, punifhments 
are inflifted by prejudices, paf&ons, and flate ne- 
ceility. The firft maxim, which, under a Repub- 
lican form of government, parents endeavour to 
inftil into the minds of their children, is, not to 
make enemies ; and I remember, when I was very 

F young, 

* ".Our fears," fays Shaiejffeare^ <* are traitors, and make 
** OS lofe the thing we wllh to gain by dread of the event.'* 
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3roung, replying to this iage counfel, *' il^ Jlftff 
^^ mother y do y$u not know that ie who has 4io tnt^ 
"^^ rmes is a poor man ?** In a Republic the citi- 
zens are under the authority and jealous obierv^ 
tion of a multitude of ibvereigns ^ while in a 
Monai<chy the reigning prince is the only man 
-whom his fubje£tsare bound to obey. The idea 
of living under the controul of a number of maf- 
ters intimidates the mind .; whereas love and con- 
fidence in one alone, raifissthe fpirits, and renders 
the people happy^ 

But in all countries, and under every form of 
government, the rational man, who renounces the 
ufeleis converfation of the world, who lives a re- 
tired life, and who, independently of all that he 
iees, of all that he hears, forms his notions in 
tranquillity, by an intercourfe with the heroes of 
'Greece, of Rome, atid of Great Britain, will ac« 
quire a fteady and uniform charader, obtain t 
noble ftyle of thinking, and rife fuperior to every 
"vulgar prejudice. 



<i 



The fall of kings. 



«* The rage of nations, and thecrufh of flates^ 
** Move not the man who, from the world efcafM, 
•« In dill retreats, and flowery folitudes^ 
•« To Nature's voice attends ■ * * 

These 
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These are the obferVations I had to make 
rcfpedingthe mR\icncc of accafioaal Solitude upon 
the Mind, They difclofe my real fentinients on 
this fubjcfl : many of them^ perhaps, undigelled, 
and many more certainly not well exprcfleJ. But 
I fliall confole myfelf for thefe defers, if this 
Chapter affords only a glimpfe of thofc advantages 
which I am perfuaded a rational Solitude is capa- 
ble of^ording to the minds and manners of men; 
and if that which follows, fliall excite a liveJy 
lenfation of the true, noble and elevated pleafures 
Retirement is capable of producing by a tranquil 
and feeling contemplation of nature, and by an 
exquifitc fendbility for every thing that is gatj 
aiid^j'r. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

THE INFLUENCE OF SOLITUDE 
UPON THE HEART. 

X HE higheft happinefs which is capable of 
being enjoyed in this world, confifts in peace of 
mind. He who, renouncing the tumults of the 
world, moderates his defires and inclinations, 
fiibmits with refignation to the diverfities of life, 
and looks with an eye of pity on the frailties of 
his fellow-creatures \ whofe greateft pleafure is 
to liften among the rocks to the foft murmurs of 
a cafcade; to inhale, as he walks along the 
plains, the refrefhing breezes of the zephyrs; 
and to dwell in the furrounding woods, on the 
melodious accents of the aerial chorifters ; may, 
by the fiipple feelings of his heart, obtain this 
inValuable bleifing. 

To tafte the charms of Retirement, it is not ne- 
ceffary to diveft the heart of its emotions. The 
world may be renounced, without renouncing the 
enjoyment which the tear of fenfibility is capable 
of affording. But to render the heart fufceptible 

a of 
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of this felicity, the mind muft be able to admire 
with equal pleafure, Nature in her fublimeft beau- 
ties, and in the modeft flower that decks the val- 
lies ; to enjoy at the fame time that harmonious 
combination of parts which expands the foul, and 
thofe detached portions of the whole which pre* 
fent the fofteft and moft agreeable images to the 
mind. Nor are tbefe enjoyments excluiively re- 
ferred for thofe ftrong and energetic bofoms whofe 
fenfations are as lively as they are delicate, and 
in which, for that reafon, the good and the ba4 
make the fame impreflion ; the pureft happinefs, 
the moft enchanting tranquillity, are alfo granted 
to men of colder feelings, and whofe imaginations 
are lefs bold and lively : but to fuch charaders 
the portraits muft not be, fo highly coloured, nor 
the tints fo fharp ) for as the bad ftrikes them 
lefs, fo alfo are they lefs fufceptible of livelier im* 
preffions.* 

F 3 The 



* M. Antoninus^ (peaking of the beauty of univerfal Nature, 
obferves, that there is zpkajing and graceful afpeH in every oi^e^ 
we perceive^ -when once we perceive its conneflion with the gene- 
ral order of things. He inllances many things which at firil fight 
would be thought rather d>:formities, and then adds, "that a man 
*' who enjoys a fenfibility of temper, with a juft comprehenfion 
*^ of the univerfal order, will difcern many amiable things not 
** credible to every mind, but to thofe alone who have entered 
'* into an honourable familiarity with Naturcand her works.*' 
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The high enjoyments which the heart feeh m 
Solitude, are produced and foftered by the imagU 
nation.* Thtf touching afpefl: of delightful na* 
ture, the variegated verdure of the forefts, the 
echoes of an impetuous torrent, the fofc agitation 
of the foliage, the melodious warblings of the 
groves, the beautiful fcenery of a rich and extent 
five country, and all thofe objeSs which compofe 
a fine and finished landfcape, take fuch complete 
poffeffion of the foul, and fo entirely abforb our 
Ikculties, that the fentiments of the mind are, by 
the charms of the imagination, inflantly convert- 
ed into feniations of the heart, and the fofteft emo* 
tions give birth to the moft virtuous and worthy 
fentiments. Bttt, to enable the imagination thtn 
td rei^der every object fafeinating and delightfiil, 
it muft a£l with freedom, and dwell imidft fiir-» 
rounding tranquillity. Oh ! how eafy it is to re« 
nounce noify pleafures and tumultuous aflemblieSi 
for the enjoyment of that philofophic melancholy 
which Solitude infpires ! 

<< He comes ! he comes ! in every breeze the power 
•*Of fBHoJbpbic Melancholy comtil 



* An aecomtt of tlie natural and moral advanta^ rpfulting 
from a fen&ble and wdl-formed iroagtnation, U finely given hf 
Dr. Akenfide, in tly TfaArd Book of <« The Fkaforei of tb* 

Imagination." 
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«* tfi« fieaf approach the fiidden ftarting tear* 

•< The glowing cheeky the mild dejedled air, 

«« The foftcn'd feature, and the beating heart, 

«« Picrc'd deep with many a virtuous pang, declare*. 

« O'er all the foul his facred influence breathes ; 

** Inflames imagination; thro* thebreaft 

**■ Inftifes every tendernefsf and far 

<* Beyond dim earth exalts the fwelling thought'. 

«* Ten thoufand thoufand fleet ideas^ fuch 

« As never mingled with the vulgar dream, 

*' Croud faft into the mind's creative eye ;. 

<< As fafl the correipondent paflions rife, 

*> As varied and as high : Devotion raised 

** To rapture, and divine aAeniflMRentf 

^ The love of Nature unconimM, and chief 

^ Of human race \ the large arabilnous wrfh 

^ To make them bleft \ the fighfor fuffehng worth' 

^ Loft in obicurity \ the noble fcorn 

<* Of tyrant pride ; the fearlefs great refolve \ 

** The wonder which the dying patriot draws, 

<' Infpiring glory thro* remotcft time ; ' 

^ Th* awaken'd throb for virtue and for fame^ 

*< The fympathies of love, and fViendihip dear { 

•< With all the focial offspring of the he^t/' 

Religions awe and rapturous delight are alter« 
nately excited by the deep gloom of forefts^ by the 
tremendous height of broken rocks^ and by tbc 
mukipHcity of majeftic and fiiblime objeds whkla 
are combined within the fcite of a delightful and 
extenfive proiped. The moft painful fenfationa 

F 4 immediately 
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immediately yield to the ferious, foft, and folitary 
reveries to which the furrounding tranquillity in- 
vites the mind ; while the vaft and awful filence 
©f Nature exhibits the happy contraft between 
iimplicity and grandeur; and as our feelings be- 
come more exquifite, fo our admiration becomes 
more intenfe, and our pleafures more complete. 

I HAD been for many years familiar with all 
that Nature is capable of producing in her fu- 
blimefl works, when I iirft faw a garden in the 
vicinity of Hanover, and another, upon a much 
larger fcale, at Marienwerder, about three miles 
diftant, cultivated in the Englifli ftyle of rural 
ornament. I was not then apprifed of the extent 
of that art which iports with the moft ungrateful 
foil, and, by a new fpecies of creation, converts 
barren mountains into fertile fields and fmiling. 
landfcapes. This magic art makes an aftonifliing 
impreffion on the mind, and captivates every heart, 
not infenfible to the charms of cultivated Nature. 
I cannot recoiled, without fhedding tears of 
gratitude and joy, a Angle day of this early part 
of my refidence at Hanover, when, torn from the 
bofoi^ of my country, from the embraces of my 
£imily, and from every thing that I held dear in. 
life, my mind, on entering the little garden of. 
my deceafed friend M. de Hinuher^ near Ha-, 
nover, immediately revived, and forgot for the 

moment 
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moment both my country and my grief. The 
charm was new to me. I had no conception that 
it was poffible, upon fo fmall a fpot of ground, to 
introduce at once the enchanting variety and the 
noble fimplicity of Nature. But I was then con- 
vinced that her afpe£l alone is fufficient, at firft 
view, to heal the wounded feelings of the heart, 
to fill the bofom with the higheft luxury, and to 
create thofe fentiments in the mind which can, of 
all others, render life defirable. 

This new re-union of Art and Nature, which 
was not invented in China,* but in England, is 
founded upon a rational and refined tafte for the 
beauties of Nature, confirmed by experience, and 
by the fentiments which a chafte fancy refle<Els 
on a feeling heart. 

Great Nature fcorns controul i (he will not bear 
One beauty foreign to the fpot or foil 
She gives thee to adorn .• 'Tis thine alone 
To mend, not change, h^r features. 

In the gardens I have before mentioned, 
every point of view raifes the foul to heaven, and 
affords the mind fublime delight ; every bank pre- 

F 5 fenti 



• Sec Sir William Chamber s*s celebrated Treatife on Orlcqt4 
* Gardening. 
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fents a netv and varied fcexie, itirhich ftlh the heart 
with joy : nor, while I fed the'fenfatioh which 
fuch fcenes infpire, Will I fuffer my delight to be 
diminilhcdjbydifcuffing whether the arrangement 
might have bpen made in a better way, or permit 
the dull f ules of cold and fenfelefs mafters to dellroy 
my pleafure. Scenes of ferenity, whether created 
by tafteful Art, or by the cunning hand of Nature, 
always beftbw, as a gift from the imagination, 
tranquillity to the heart. While a foft filence 
breathes around me, every obje£t is pleafant to my 
view ; rural fcenery fixes my attention, and diffi* 
pates the grief that lies heavy at my htztt ; the 
lovelinefs of Solitude enchants me, and, fubduing 
every vexation, infpires my foul with benevolence, 
gratitude, and content. I k-eturn thanks to my 
Creator for endowing me with an imagination 
which, though it has frequently cauTed the trou- 
ble of my life, occafionally leads me, in the hour 
of my retirement, to fome friendly rock, on which 
I can climb, and contemplate with greater comr 
pofure the tempefts I have efcaped. 

There are, indeed, many AngUcifed g2sAtn% 
in Germany, laid out fo whimfically abfurd, as to 
excite no other emotions than thofe of laughter 
or difguft. How extremely ridiculous is it to 
fee a foreft of poplars fcarcely fufficient to fupply 
a ehamber-ftovc with fuel for a wcckj mere mole^ 

hills 
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bills dignified with the name of mountains ; cavea 
and aviarieS) in which tame and favage animals^ 
birds and amphibious creatures^ are attempted to be 
reprefented in their native grandeur ; bridges of 
various kinds thrown acrofs rivers which a cou- 
ple of ducks would drink dry ; and wooden fiihes 
fwimming in canals which the pump every morn- 
ing fupplies with water ! Thefe unnatural beau« 
ties are incapable of affording any pleafure to the 
imagination. 

A CEIEBHATED Englifli Writer has iaid, that 
<< Solitude, on the firft view of it, infpires the 
** mind with terror, becaufe every thing that 
^^ brings with it the idea of privation is terrific,. 
^* and therefore fublime, lilce fpace, darknefs, and* 
« filence/* 

The fpecies cfgreatm/s which refults from the 
idea of infinity, can ohly he rendered delightful by 
being vkwed at a proper diftance.. The Alps in 
SwifTerland, and particularly near the Canton of 
fierne, appear inconceivably majeftic ; but on ft 
near approach, they excite ideas certainly fublime^ 
yet mingled with a degree of terror* The eye^. 
on beholding thefe incimenfe and enormous mailea 
piled one upon the other, forming one vaft andx 
uninterrupted chain of mountains, rearing th&ff 
lofty (iuimuts to the (fetes, cofiveys te the heart 

F 6 the 
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the moft rapturous delight ; while the fucceffibn 
of foft and lively fhades, which they throw 
around the fcene, tempers the impreffion, and ren« 
ders the view as agreeable as it is fuhlime. On. 
the contrary, no feeling heart can, on aclofe view^ 
behold this prodigious wall of rocks without ex- 
periencing involuntary trembling. The mind 
contemplates with afFright their eternal fnows,, 
their fteep afcents, their dark caverns, the tor- 
rents which precipitate themfelves with deafen- 
ing clamours from their fummits, the black forcfts 
of firs that overhang their (ides, and the enormous 
fragments of rocks which time and tempefts have 
torn away. How my heart thrilled when 1 iirft 
climbed through a fteep and narrow track upon 
thefe fublime deferts, difcovering, every ftep I 
made, new mountains riling over my hqad, while 
upon the leaft ftumble, death menaced me in a 
thoufand fhapes below ! But the imagination 
immediately kindles when you perceive yourfelf 
alone in the midft of this grand fcene of Nature ; 
and the mind refle£ls from thefe ftupendous heights 
on the litrlenefs of human power, and the weak- 
nefs'of the greateft monarchs ! 

The hiftory of SwifTerland evinces, that the 
natives of thefe mountains are not a degenerate 
race of men, and that their fentiments are as gene- 
rous as their feelings are warm. Bold and fpirite4 

■ ^ by 
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fcy nature, the liberty they enjoy gives wings to 
their fouls, and they trample tyrants and tyranny 
under their feet. Some of the inhabitants of Swif- 
ferland, indeed, are not perfedlly free ; though they 
all poiTefs notions of liberty, love their country, 
and return thanks to the Almighty for that happy, 
tranquillity vrhioh permits each individual to live 
quietly under his vine, and enjoy the fhade of his 
fig-tree j but the moft pure and genuine liberty 
is always to be found among the inhabitants of 
thefe ftupendous mountains. 

The Alps in Swiflerland are inhabited by a 
race of men (bmetimes unfocial, but always good 
and generous^. The harfh and uneven outline 
given to their characters by the feverity of their 
climate,Lsfoftenedby theirpaftoral life. It isfaidby 
an Engliih writer, that he who has never heard a 
ftorm in the Alps, can form no idea of the con- 
tinuity of the lightning, the rolling and the burft 
of the thunder which roars round the horizon of 
thefe immenfe mountains ; and the people, never 
enjoying better habitations than their own cabins, 
nor feeing anyother country than their own rocks, 
believe the univerfe to be an unfinifhed work, and, 
a fcene of unceafing tempefts. But the fkies do 
not always lour ; the thunder does not ince^antly 
roll, nor the lightivngs continually flalh ; imme- 
diately after the moft dreadful tempefts, the hemi« 

fphere 
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^ere dears itfelf by flow degrees, and becomes 
ferene* The difpodtions of the Swifs follow the 
nature of their climate i kindnefs fucceeds to vio* 
lence, and generoiity to the moft brutal fury: this 
may be eaiily proved, not only from the records 
of hiftory, but from recent fadls. 

Gekeral Redifiy an inhabitant of the AlpS) 
and a native of the Canton of Schwitz, enlifted 
very early in life into the Swifs Guards, and at- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant-^General in that 
corps. His long refidence at Paris and Ver- 
iailles, however, had not been able to change 
his character i he ftill continued a true Swi&. 
The nevfir regulation made by the Iting of France, 
in the year 1764, relating to this corps, gave great 
difcontent to the Canton of Schwitz. The citi« 
zens, c'onfidering it as an innovation extremely 
prejudicial to their ancient privileges, threw all the 
odium of the meafure on the Lieutenant-General, 
whofe wife, at this period, refided on his eftate 
in the Canton, where fhe endeavoured to niife a 
number of young recruits ; but the found of the 
French drum had become fo difgufting to the ears 
of the citizens, that they beheld with indignation 
the fvhhe cockade placed in the hats of the deluded 
peafants. The M^giftrate, apprehenfive that this 
ferment might ultimately caufe an infurredion 
among the people, felt it his duty to forbid 

Madana 
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jequcfted he would certify his prohibition ift 
Writing'; but the Magiftrate not being dffpoied to 
carry matters to this extremity agidnik the Court 
of France, (he continued to beat up for the re« 
quefted number of rocrurts. The inhabitants of 
the Canton, irritated by this bold defiance of the 
prohibition, fummoned a General Diet) and Afa^ 
dame de Redin appeared before the Aflembly of 
Four Thoufand. " The drum/* faid %e, ** ftiall 
<^ never ceafe to found, until you give me fuch a 
<< certificate as may juftify my huiband to the 
*^ French Court for not completing the number 
<< of his men/' The Aflfembly accordingly grant* 
ed her the required certificate, and enjoining her 
to procure the intereft and interpofition of her 
faufband with the Court in favour of her injured 
country, waited in anxious expe£btion that his 
iiegociation would produce a favourable iflue. 
Unhappily, the Court of Verlailles rejeded all fo<- 
licitation on the fubje£t, and by this means drove 
the irritated and impatient inhabitants beyond the 
bounds of reftraint. The leading men of the 
Canton pretended that the new regulation endan- 
gered not only their civil liberties, but, what was 
dearer to them, their religion. The general dif* 
content was at length fomented into popular fury« 
A General Diet was again afiembled, and it was 
publicly refolved not to furniih the King of 

France 
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France in future with any troops. The Treaty 
of Alliance concluded in the year 1713 was torn 
from the Public Regifter, and General de Redin 
ordered inftantly to return from France with 
the foldiers under his command, upon pain, if he 
refufed, of being irrevocably baniihed from the 
Republic, The obedient General obtained per* 
miffion from the King todepart with his regiment 
from France, and entering Schwi tz, the metropolis 
of the Canton, at the head of his troops, with 
drums beating and colours flying, marched imme« 
diately to the church, where he depofited his 
ftandards upon the great altar, and falling on his 
knees, offered up his thanks to God. Rifing frpm 
the ground, and turning to his affedionate foldiers, 
who were diflblved in tears, he difcharged their 
arrears of pay, gave them their uniforms and ac- 
coutrements, and bid them forever farewell. The 
fury of the populace^ on perceiving within their 
power the man whom the whole country confi- 
dered as the perfidious abettor, and traitorous ad* 
vifer, of the new regulation, by which the Court, 
of Verfailles had given fuch a mortal blow to the 
liberties of the country, greatly increafed ; and he 
was ordered to difclofe before the Greneral AfTem- 
bly the origin of that meafure, and the means by 
which it had been carried on, in order that they 
might learn their relative fituation with Frapce, 
and afcertain the degree of punifbment that was 

due 
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tkie to the ofii^nder. Redin^ confcious that, uiider 
the exifting circumftances,eloquen(ce would make 
no impreffion on minds fo prejudiced againft him, 
contented himfelf with coolly declaring, in a few 
words, that the caufe of framing the new regu-' 
lation was publicly known, and that he was as in- 
nocent upon the fubjed as he was ignorant of the 
caufe of his difmiffion. " Tbi traitor then will 
" not confefsP* exclaimed one .of the moft furious 
members : *' Hang him on the next tree ! Cut him 
" to pieces /" Thefe menaces were inftantly re^ 
peeted throughout the Afiembly ; and while the 
injured foldier continued perfedly tranquil an4 
undifmayed, a party of the people, more daring 
than the reft, jumped upon the Tribune, where.he 
ftood furrounded by the judges. A young man, his 
godfon, was holding a ^i!7rtf^/ir/V over his. head, to 
fhelter him from the rain, which at this moment 
poured down in inceflant torrents, when one of 
the enraged multitude immediately broke the par a^ 
pluie in pieces with his ftick, exclaiming, ^' Let 
" the traitar be ««ctfv/r/rf. 'This exclamation con-, 
veyed a correfpondent indignation into the bofom 
of the youth, who inftantly replied, " My god^ 
^^ father a betrayer of his country / Oh ! I was ig" 
** norant^ I ajfureyou^ofthe crime alledged againji 
" him\ but fine e it isfi^ let him per ijh. Where is the 
^' rope ? I will be ihefirji to put it round the traitor's 
** neck.^^ The Magiftrates inftantly formed a cir- 
cle 
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cle round the Genera], and with uplifted hands^ 
exhorted him to avert the impending danger, hr 
confefling that he had not oppofed the meafures 
of France with fufficient zeal, and to oficr to the 
offended people his whole fortune as an atonement 
for his negleiSl ; reprefcnting to him, that thefe 
were the onljr means of redeeming his liberty^ 
and perhaps his life. The undaunted foldier,witb 
perfed tranquillityand compofure,wa]ked through 
the fitrrounding circle to the fide of the Tribune, 
and,while the whole Ailembljr anxiouily expected 
to hear an ample confeffion of his guilt, made a 
fignof filence with his hand: ** PellowCttizens,'^ 
bid he, ^ you are not ignorant that I have becm 
•* twOi<unid-fort)r years on the Firench eftabli^ 
^ ment^ You know, and manyamong yoo, wha^ 
« were wich me In the fervice, can teftify itt 
^ truth, how often I have faced the enemy, and 
^ the manner in which I condu£ted myfelf in 
^^ battle. I confidered every engagement as the 
^* laft day of my tifew But here I proteft to you, 
** in the prefence of that Almighty Being wha 
•* knows all our 'hearts^ wlio liftwis to all our 
** words, and who will hereafter judge of all our 
** aftions, that I never appeared before an enemy 
^ with a mind more pure, a confcience more tran- 
*' quil, a heart more innocent^ than I at prefent 
*^ pofiefs s tad if it is your pleafure to condemn 
^' me, becsittfe 1 refufe to confefe a treachery of 

" which 
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^^ which I have not been guilty, I am now ready 
** to relign my life into your hands." The dig- 
nified demeanour with which the General made 
this declaration, and the air of truth which accom- 
panied his words, calmed the fury of the Aflembly, 
and faved his life. Both heand his wife, however, 
immediately quitted the Canton? fhe entering into 
a convent at Uri; and he retiring to a cavern 
among the rocks, where he lived two years in 
Solitude. Time, at length, fubdued the anger 
of the people, and foftened the General's fenfe of 
tteir injuftice. He returned to the bofom of his 
country, rewarded its ingratitude by the moft fignal 
fervices, and made every individual recoUedi and 
acknowledge the integrity of their magnanimous 
countryman. To recompence him for the injuries 
and injuftice he hid furffered, they elected him 
Baini,or chiefpfficer, of the Canton; and afforded 
him an almoft Angular inftance of their conftancy 
and a{Fe£bion, by fuccefllvely conferring on him 
three times this high and important dignity. This 
is the charaSeriftic difpofition of the Swifs who 
inhabit the Alps ; alternately violent and mild ; 
and experiencing, as the extremes of a delighted 
or vexed imagination happen to prevaiil, the fame 
viciffitiides as their climate. The rude fcenes of 
greatnefs which thefe ftupendous mountains and 
vaft defarts afford, render the Swifs violent in kn'* 
tinient, andTough in manners j while the tranquil- 
lity 
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lity of their fields, and the fmiling beauties of 
their vallies, foften their minds, and render their 
hearts kind and benevolent^ 

English artifts confefs that the afpecfiof Na- 
jture in SwifTerland is too fublime and majeftic for 
the pencil of Art faithfully to reach : but how 
exquifite muft be the enjoyments they feel upon 
thofe romantic hills, in thofe delightful valliesy 
upon the charming borders of thofe ftill and tranf- 
parent lakes,* where Nature unfolds her various 
charms, and appears in her higheft pomp and fplen- 
dor ; where the majeftic oaks, the deep embow- 
ering elms, and dark green firs, which cover and 

adorn 

* It is pleafant to obferve in ** Letters en Swij/eriand,** written 
by Froteffor Meiners, with what exquifite fenfibility that Philo* 
fopher defcribes his enjoyments^ in quietly refigning himfelf to 
the various emotions of his heart on the borders of the Lake of 
Biel. " When I am fatigued," fays he, to one of his friends at. 
Gottingen, ** and inclined to contemplate the furrounding ob« 
*' je£ls with iludious attention, I feat niyfelfon fonne;verdant 
*' bank, or vine- wall, near which people are continually pafTing ; 
** and I never induigs this difpofition without experiencing an 
•* inexprelfible tranquillity. The latt time I went there it was 
** nearly fix o'clock, and the fun finking behind the ridge of 
** Jura. The dark green firs with which the mountain, to a 
•• certain height, is entirely covered ; the oaks of a brighter ver- 
*• dure which fucceed them ; the vines of ftill livelier hues, in 
'* the midft of which I was feated ; and a confiderable portion 
<* of the Lake, were already in (hade; while the pppofite fliore^ 
•* of Biel and Nidaw, and the Glaciers, were ftill illuminated 
*« by the laft rays of the fetling fun." 
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adorn thefe immenfe forefts, are pleaiingly inter- 
fperfed with myrtles, almond-trees, jeflamines, 
pomegranates, and vines, which oflFer their hum- 
bier beauties to the view, and variegate the fcene ! 
Nature is* in no country of the globe more rich 
^d various than in Swiflerland. It was the 
fcenery around Zurich, and the beauties of its 
adjoining lake, that firft infpired the Idylls of the 
immortal Gejfner. 

These fublime beauties, while they elevate 
and inflame the heart, give greater aSion and 
life to the imagination than fofter fcenes 5 in like 
manner as a fine night afFords a more auguft and 
folemn fpeftacle than the mildeft day. 

In coming from Frefcati, by the borders of 
the fmall lake of Nemi, which lies in a deep val- 
ley, fo clofely fheltercdjiy mountains and forefts, 
that the winds are fcarcely permitted to difturb 
.its furface, it is impoffible not to exclaim with 
Jthe Englifli poet, that here 

'* Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 
«« A death-like filence, and a dread repofe : 
•' Her gloomy prefence faddens all the fcene, 
'* Shades every flower, and darkens every green j . 
•• Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
*« And breathes a browner horror on the woods." 

Ro ?TL^Eloifa to Abelard. 
» 

But 
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fiuT how the ibul expands, and^veiythouglit 
becouMS ferene and free, Wrhen, from the garden 
ef the Capuchins, near Albano, the eye fixUenl^ 
dUcavers die little metaiicholy Lake, widi FrtC» 
oati and all its rural vallies on one fide^ on the 
eeher, the handibme cityof Alhano, the village 
and eaftle of Riccia, and Genfano, with dieir-hilts 
beautifully adorned with cluflers of the ricKeft 
vines ; below the extend ve plains of XTampania, 
in the middle x>f which Rome, formerly the miC- 
trefe of the world, i^aifiss its majeftic bead ; and 
kfily, beyond all thefe obje£b, the'hllls of Tivo- 
li, the Appenines, and the Mediterranean Sea \* 

How often, on the a[q)roacb of %ring, has the 
magnificent valley, where the ruins of the reii* 
dence of Hodolpbo de H^fburg rifes upon the 
fide of a hill, crowned with woods of variegated 
verdure, afforded sue the pureft and moft ineffiible 
•delight 1 There the rapid Aar defcends in tor- 
Tents from the loftsf mountains; ibmetimes form* 
ing a vaft baiin in the vale $ at others precipi- 
tating through narrow paflages acrofs the r6cks, 

winding 

* A German Lady, pofTefTed oF a very lively imagination, 
travelled into Italy for the ie-eftabli(hment of he/ health; and 
her ftrength increaCed day after day: hut when (he found herfelf 
on the /cite of Albano, fuch was the tffcEt of the fcenery I have 
•^mentioned, that, in attempting to exprefa to her attendants the 
emotion it excited, her voice failed, and (he remained rpeechlcfa 
for feveral days. 
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winding ii8>courfe mtjeftically through the middle 
of the v«ft and fierdle plains : ou the other fide 
the iSLuflFs, and lower down, the Limmat, bring 
their tributary ftreams, and peaceably unite them 
usith tkie wateis of the Aar. In the middle of 
this rich and verdant fcene, I beheld the ILcyal 
Solitude where the remains of the Emperor 
Albjsrt TH£FiiL6Treporeinfilence,withthofe 
of many Princesof the Houfe of Auftria, Countf , 
JCnightfi, and Gentlemen, killed in battle by the 
f[alknt Swifs. At a dtfiance 1 difcovered the 
valley where lie the ruins of the celebrated city of 
Vindoniffa,* upon which I have frequently lat^ 
and J'efleAed upon the vanity of human greatnefs. 
Beyond this magnificent country ancient caftles 
caife their lofty heads upon the hills ; and the hr 
diftant horizon is terminated by the fublime fum- 
mits of the Alps. In the midft of all this grand 
fcenfipy.,my eyes were inftindiively caft down into 
the deep valkty immediately below me, and. conti- 
mjbed fixed upon the little village where I firft drew 
my breath, t It is thus that ihcfubliiM or beautiful 

operates 

* Findonijfa was a Ytry lar^e and well fortified Roman village^ 
which ferved as a fortrefs to the Emper<n's againft the incurfiona 
of the Germans. In this place they kept a very numerous gar« 
Tifeo, to overawe their dangerous neighbours, who frequently 
cftabUihed themfelves on the borders of the Rhine, and pillaged 
the plains of Aar. 

f The little village ofBrugg, near the caftlcs of Windich 
ndAitenberg. 

5 
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operates differently on the heart $ the one exciting 
fear and terror, the other creating only foft and 
agreeable fenfationsi but both tending to enlarge 
the fphere of the imagination, and enabling us 
more completely to feek enjoyment within our- 
felves. 

Pleasures of this defcription may, indeed, be 
enjoyed without vifiting the romantic folitades of 
either Swiflerland or Italy. There is no perfon 
who may not, while he is quietly traverfing the 
^ hills and dales, learn to feel how much the afpeds 
of Nature may, by the alTiftance of the imagina- 
tion, zfEeA the htart. A fine view, the frefhnefs 
of the air, an unclouded (ky, and the joys of the 
chafe, give fenfations of health, and make every 
ftep feem too (hort. The privation of all ideas of 
dependence, accompanied by domeftic comfort, 
ufeful employments, and innocent recreations, 
produce a ftrength of thought, and fertility of 
imagination, which prefent to the mind the moft 
agreeable images, and touch the heart with the 
moft delightful fenfations. It' is certainly true, 
that a perfon poiTefTed of a fine imagination may be 
much happier in prifon, than he could poffibly 
be without imagination amidft the moft magni- 
ficent fcenery. But even to a mind deprived of. 
this happy faculty, the loweft enjoyments of rural 
life^even the common fcenery of harveft time, is 

capable 
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capable ofperformingnsiitacleSontiM heart. Alas ! 
'who has not experienced, in the hours of languor 
anddifguft, the powerful cSeAs whichacontem- 
plation of the pleafures that furround che pooreft 
peasant's cot is irapahle <of aSbrding ! How fondly 
the heart participates in ali hisli^mely joj«! WitJi 
what freedom^ cordiality, and kindnefs, we take 
him hj the haod, and liften Hohk innocent and 
artlefs tales ! How iuddenly -do we feel 3a intereft 
in all his little concerns I an inteceft which, while 
it unveils, refines and ameliofates the lateint incli- 
nations of our hearts ! 

The country, indeed, furniibes a variety of 
pleafures -even to thek who, long buried in the 
fmk of citie!s,CcaFcdy know what real pleafiire is. 
A Frenc^ officer, on returning to his native 
country after a long abfence, exclaimed, ^^ It is 
<^ oQt^y in rural life that a man can enjoy the trea« 
^^ fures of the heart, himfelf, his wife, his chil« 
^* dren, and hi$ friends. The .country pofieiles in 
^ every r-eipeA fuperior suivantages to the town ; 
"puce air, ^mvling pto^iefib, pleafant walks^ 
^' wholeffeme food, Htx^ie manners, and virtuous 
^^ minds: 'the paffions unfold jthemfelves without 
^^ iftjury * the bo(bm feds the freedom it enjoys, 
'^ and Tefts on heaven alone : the mi&r may be 
'^ fated wit^ the abundant pleafures which the 

G "liberal 
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^^ UWml hind of Nature Ib there inoAiDr 
K\ i^^MAitn^ into hil lap ; the warriar wof tolbv 
^ ^^ UM^ of war, the chaoe; the vq^idibit 
^^ UH^ <uiciv4i(c the richeft fruks of the obA\ 

^^ twv *ua ctKtand ineafe." — Oh! hu mi nm ^l j 
(«>.\ w^ OCT an^v-es and inteidb mj keni^ vkn 
Ni ^^^ *A ^14$ aSeding paffikge cf hs work, 
^^ t .sv><« rs^^ native iieids to ctczt edicrphce', 
^^ .w\ >6<'««'^ Hiev are moie hrayitfi i lj hit be- 
'^ v^*< '^ 'was There brought up. The ^ ^ 
^^ \%t>iv V ^T *^au^ouT infant dy p i ifefrs a fecret 
^^ s>>ui-tv «r si^c-xpreilible enchantment, &qien(^ 
^ V -•v** v<i*^renTOvnieiit. No odier ^on 

- -X *v^ ^ tur earth can eqaal tiat in whkh 

- .x «afc>^ ft*' «ttr infant 4im wnxc pS^cd-, 
• .*.^ Kjin-^ ^vfc, vhich we jofixi anthost 
-. ,nf»m<*?i«<t- or <«e* and in whidi tic iBL iaas 

•V rv^-hic^n l^Tsa»i«ofti«faaaIyiei^gh5. 

ti u »K*4»v» ot «r5y ]!«■*, the aimsKic 
..^.„^hmn4rdf*mfm. OhIwtariMBcB 
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*' happy is the manwho is enabled to retire to the 
^^ place of his earlieft attachment ; that place 
^^ wl^ere he fondly (ympathifed with all around 
^^ him, and where every object pleafed his eyes; 
/^ the meadows in which he ran and leaped, the 
*' orchards that he ufed to pillage." 

Thefe fentiments evince that, at every period 
of our exiftence, fequeftered groves, and the free- 
dom and tranquillity of rural life, ravifh the foul, 
and induce us to exclaim, with the facred orator, 
/^ Happy is the wife and virtuous man, who in 
^' rural retirement knows how to enjoy his tra^i- 
**^quillity with true dignity and perfed eafe, in- 
dependent of every thing around him ! How 
preferable is this happy calm to the deafening 
^' clamours, the falfe joys, the deceitful glare of 
^' fafhionable life ! What refined, noble, generous 
^^ fentiments rife and unfold themfelves in retire- 
^' ment, which, during the din of bulinefs,and the 
^^ diffipation of pleafure, lie dormant in the foul, 
** fearful of the contemptuous fneers of wickod 
** and unthinking minds !" Oh ! my beloved 
ZoUikoferj* I have experienced in the p1ea- 
fures of a retired domeftic life, the truth of thofe 
doctrines you promulgated at Leipfic ; thofe 

G 2 ufeful 
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* A celebrated German Preacher, 
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ufeful dodrines, wfaich^ difregarding a cold and 
ftcrflc theology, inculcate wife and virtuoos pre- 
cepts, that warm and ameliorate the heart. I have, 
in the bofom of retirement, feen what you de- 
icribed— ihe man of bufinefs forget his vexations, 
pour his anxieties into the bofem of friendfhip, 
furrender his feelings to the charms of confolation. 
J have feen the ftudious man, abandoning his re- 
condfte and laborious refearches, efcape from ttie 
labyrinth, and find in the innocent and fxmple 
enjoyments of his children, and thofe about htm, 
more happinefs, tranquHlity, cordial fenfatton, 
and intelle&ual delight, than even the arts and 
fciences are capable of affording. I have there 
feen each individual obtain approbation and praife 
from perfons whofe approbation and praiies 
it was his highcft felicity to deferve. I have 
there feen the unfortunate relieved, the wretdied 
made happy, the wanderer put into the right 
way. I have there feen, in (hort, men of every 
caft dnd chara^r, find, by degrees, fatisfiK^ion 
and content. 

The tranqiiiHity of retired life, and the view 
«f rural icenes, (irei{uentiy ^produce a quietude 
of difpcfitiDn, w4iich, while it renders the no»iy 
pleafures of the world infipid, enables the heart 

ta 
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to feek the charms of Solitude with increafed 
delight. 

The happy indolence peculiar to Italians^ 
who, under the pleafures of an unclouded iky, are 
always poor, but never miferable, greatly aug- 
ments the feelings of the heart : the mildnefs of 
the climate, the fertility of their foil, their 
peaceful religion, and their contented nature^ 
compenfate for every thing. Dodlor Moore y ah 
Englifh traveller, fays, that ^^ the Italians are 
^^ the greateft loungers in the world \ and, while 
^^ walking in the fields, or ftretcbed in the 
^ fhade, &em to enjoy the ferenity and genial 
^^ warmth of their climate with a degree of lux^* 
^^ urious indulgence .peculiar to themfelves. 
** Without ever running into the daring ex- 
'^ cefles of the Englifh, or diiplaying the friiky 
** vivacity of the French, or the fiubborn 
*' phlegm of the Germans, the Italian populace 
*' difcover a fpecies of fedate fenfibility to every 
*' fource of enjoyment, from which, perhaps^ 
** they derive a greater degrc;e of happinefs than 
*' any of the other." 

Relieved from every afflidting and torment- 
ing obje£l, it is, perhaps, impolTibie for the mind 
not to refign itfelf to agreeable chimeras and ro- 
mantic fcntiments : but this fituation, notwith- 

G 3 ftanding 
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ftanding thefc difadvantages, has its fair fide. 
Romantic fpeculations may lead the mind into cer- 
tain extravagancies and errors, from whence bafe 
ind contemptible paflions may be^ engendered ; 
may habituate it to a light and frivolous ftyle of 
thinking ; and, by preventing it from direfting 
its faculties to rational ends, may obfcure the pro- 
fpeft of true ha'ppinefsj for the foul cannot eafily 
quit the illufion on which it dwells with fuch 
fond delight : the ordinary duties of life, with its 
more noble and fubftantial pleafures, are perhaps 
thereby obftrCifled : but it is very certain that 

w 

romantic fentiments do not always rendier the 

mind that pofle'^s^/them unhappy. Who, alas ! 

is fo completely 'happy in reality as he frequently 

has been irf imAgination ! ' 

« ... • I . . I , . 

f • • • \ 

Rousseau, who, in the early paVt of his life, 

was extremely fond of romances^ feeling his mind 
hurried away by a love of thofe imaginary ohje^fs 
with which that fpecies of compofition abounds, 
and perceiving the facility with which they may 
be contemplated, withdrew his attention from 
every thing about him, and by this circumftahce 
laid the foundation of that tafte for Solitude which 
he preferved toan advanced period of his life;* ^ 

tafte 

♦ Dr. Johnfon^ when a boy, was immoderately fpnd of read-, 
ing romances of Chivalry, and retained his fondneisfor this fpecies 

of 
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tafte in appearance diaatedbydepreffionanddifguft, 
and attributed by him to the irrefiftible impulfe of. 
an afFeaionate, fond, and tender heart, which, 
not being able to find in the regions of philofophy 
and truth, fentiments fufEcicntly warm and ani- 
mated, was conftrained to feek its enjoyments in 
the regions of fiaion. 

But the imagination may, in retirement, in*- 
dulge its wanderings to a certain degree, without 
the rifque of injuring either the fentiments of the 
mind, or the fenfations of the heart. Oh i if the 
friends of my youth in Swifferland knew hoW 
frequently during the filence of the night, I pafs- 
Withthem thofe hours which are allotted to^eep ;' 
if they were apprized that neither time nor abfence' 
can efface the remembrance of their former kind- 
nefs from my mind, and that this pleafing recol- 
Icflion^ends todiffipate my grief, and to caft the 
veil of oblivion oyer my woes ; they would, per- 
haps, alfo rejoice to find that I ftill live among 

G 4 them 



of compofition throughout his life. Spending part of a rummer 
at the parfdnagc Houfe oVDr, Percy ^ the Bifhop of DromoTe, he 
chofc for his regular reading the old .Spanifti rpmanc^ of Felix^ 
mrU of Hircania, in folio, which he read quite through. But bo 
frequently attributed to thofe extravagant fiftions that unfettled 
turn of mind which prevented his ever fixin^g ih any profeflioiu 
BofaeWs Lihof Johnfony vol. i. p. 26. 8vo. edition. 
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them in imagrnation, though I may be dead te 
thccn in reality, j . . ' 

A SOLITARY mauwhofe heart is warmed with 
refined and noble fentiments cannot be unhappy* 
While the ftupid vulgar bewail his fate, and con- 
ceive him to be the vi&im of corroding care and 
loathed melancholy, he frequently tafles the moft 
delightful pleaAire. The French entertained a 
notion that Rouffeau was a man of a gloomy and 
dejeSed difpofltion ; but he was certainly not fo 
for many years of his life, particularly when he 
wrote to M^ de MaUJherbesj the Chancellor^ 
fon, in the following terms : ^^ I cannot exprefs to 
*^ you. Sir, how feniibly I amafFeded by perceiv-r 
<^ ing that you think me the moft imhappy of 
*^ mankind $ for as the Public will, no do^btyea- 
<^ tertain the fame fentiment of me as youdo, it iS; 
'< to me a fburce of real affli£tion ! Ob ! if my 
^^ fentiments were univerfally^known, every in* 
'^ dividual would endeavour to follow my example. 
'^ Peace would then reign throughout the world ; 
-*^ men would no longer feek to deflroy each others 
*' and wickednefs, by removing the great inccn- 
^^ tives to it, no longer exifl. fiut it^may be afked, 
<< how L could find enjoyment in Solitude? I an* 
" fwef, in my own mind ; in the whole univerfc; 
*' in every thing that does, in every thing that can 
" exift 5 in all that the eye finds beaitfiful in the 

" real, 
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*^ real, or the imagination in the intellectual 
^* world. I aiFemble about me every thing that 
^^ is flattering to the heart, and regulate my 
^^ pleafures by the moderation of my defires. 
*' No ! The moft voluptuous have never expe- 
" rienced fuch refined delights ; and I have al^- 
" ways enjoyed my chimeras much more than if 
'' they had been realized." 

This is certainly the language of enthufiafm: 
but, ye ftupiid vulgar ! who would not prefer the 
warm fancy of this amiable philofopher to your 
cold and creeping ,underftanding$ ? who would 
not willingly renounce your vague converfation^ 
your deceitful felicities, your boafted urbanity, 
your noify aflemblies, puerile paftimes, and inve- 
terate prejudices, for a quiet and contented life in 
the bofom of a happy family ? who would not 
rather feek in the filence of the woods, or upon 
the daified borders of a peacefiil lake, thofe pure 
and fimple pleafures of Nature, fo delicious in 
recoUedion, and produdive of joys fo pure, fo 
aiie&ing, fo diiGGsrent from your own f 

£cLOGU£8, iidbich are reprefentatioi^ of rural 
happinefs in its higheft perfedion,are Mofi^iions: 
but they are fi&ions of the moft pleating and 
agreeable kind. True felicity muft be (ought in 
i^etirement, where the foul, difengaged from the 

G 5 torments 
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torments of the world, no longer feels thofe arti- 
ficial defires which render it unhappy both in 
profpeft and fruition. Content with little, fatis- 
iied with all, furrounded by love and innocence", 
we perceive in retirement the golden age^ as de- 
fcribed by the poets, revived ; while in the world 
every one regrets its lofs. The r'egret, however, 
is unjuft ; for thofe enjoyments were not peculiar 
to that happy period \ and each individual may, 
whenever he pleafes, form his own Arcadia. 
The beauties of a chryftal fpring, a filent grove, 
a daified meadow,cbaften the feelings of the heart, 
and afford at all times, to 'thofe who have a tafte 
for Nature, a permanent and pure delight. 

*♦ The origin of poetry," fays Pope^ ♦* is 
•* afcribed to that age which fucceeded the ere* 
>^ ation of the world : as the keeping of fiotks 
•* feems to have been the firft employment of 
'^^ mankihd, the moft ancient fort of poetry was 
'^ probably paJlaraL It is natural to imagine, 
'^ that the leifure of thefe ancient fbepherds ad- 
*^ mitting and inviting fcHnediverfion, none wasfb 
** proper to that folitary and fedentary life as 
f^ ftngtng,and that in their fohgs they took occa- 
" fion to celebrate their own felicity. From hence 
f' a Poem was invented, and aftenvards improved 
** to a perfeA. image of that happy time, which ^ 
** by giving us an cftefem for the.virtucs of a. for-i 
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^< mer age, might recommend them to the pre- 
" fcnt." ^ 

■ These agreeable though fidiitious deTcriptions 
of the age of innocence and virtue, communicate 
joy and gladnefs to our hearts ; and we hlefs the 
poet,who, in theecftafyof his felicity, contributes 
to render others as happy as himfelf. Sicily and 
Zurich have produced two of^thefe benefa^ors to 
mankind. The afpefl of Nature never appears 
more charming, the bofom never heaves with fuch 
fweet delight, the heart never beats more plea- 
iantly, the foul never feels more perfeft happi^ 
nefs, than is produced by reading the Idylls of 
Theocritus and GeJfmrJ* By 

* 

• ♦ Perhaps no writer throughout Europe has more judkioufly 
CTiticifed the Idylls of Gejner than the incomparable Dr. £lair, 
ta:his "I.e6luTeson Rhetoric and Belles Lettrrs," where he fays^ 
<< Of all the moderns, Af. GefngTfZ poet of SwiflerUnd, lias been 
*' moll fuccefsfulin his paftoralcorapofitions. He has introduced 
** inta his Idylls (as he entitles them) many new ideas. His 
•*-roral fcenery isoflen ftriking.'and his dcfcriptions are lively. He 
'5 pre&nj^ paftoral life to as withall the emb'ellint'mtnts of whic^ 
** it is fufc«ptible ; but^yfU^Qi^^ aoy cxcefs bf refinement. What 
*' forms the chief merit of this poet is, that he writea to the heart, 
'* and has enriched the fubjeft of his Idylls with incidents which 
" give rife to much tender feAtimenf. Scenes of domedic felicity 
V are beautifully painted. The mutual aifedion of hufbandsand 
** wives, of parents and children, of brothers and (iftcrs, as well as 
** ofloventSredifplayediBa'pIeaftng^acd touching manner. F^oxl^ 
.« not underftanding th^ language in which M. Geffhtr writer, 

G 6 - - . •* I cats 
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By there eafy fimple modes the beauties of Na«» 
tare are made, by theaffiftance of the imagination, 
to operate forcibly on the heart. The mind, in- 
deed, drawn away by thefe agreeable images, often 
refigjDS itfdf tooeafily to the illufions of romance^ 
but the ideas they create generally amend the heart 
without injuring the underftaiKling, and fpread 
fomeof the fweeteft flowers along the moft thorny 
paths of human life. 

LeI5'URS, the higheft happtnefs upon earth, is 
feldom enjoyed with perfect fatisfadion, except in 
Solitude. Indolence and indiiFerence do not al- 
ways afford leifure $ for true leifure is frequently 
found in that interval of relaxation which divides 
a painful duty from an agreeable recreation ; a toil- 
feme bufinefs from the more agreeable occupations 
of literature and philofophy. P. Seipto was of 
this opinion when he faid, that he was never left idle 
than when he hadmoji leifure^ and that ht never was 
lejs alone ^ than when alone. Leifure is not to be 
confidered a fiate of intelledlual torpidity, but a 
new incentive to further activity; it is fought by 
Itrong and energic minds^ not as an endy but as a~ 
means of reftoring loft activity j for whoever feeks 

happinefs 

4f I can hetm judge of tiw fiyleof hU po«Cry ; but in the fub- 
** ytSt and condu£l of hit paftograls, he appears to nse to hav(r 
** Hiatdone all the moderns. 
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faappinefs in a (Ituation merely quiefcent, feeks for 
a phantom that will elude fai$ grafp. Leifure will 
never be found in mere reft, but will follow thofe 
who feize the firft impulfe to adivity ; in which, 
however, fuch employments as beft fuit the ex- 
tent and nature of different capacities, muft be 
preferred to thofe which promife compenfation 
without labour, and enjoyment without pain. 

How various his employments whom the worM 
Calls idle, and who juftly» in retuniy 
Efleems that bufy world an idler too ! 
FrieadSy books, a garden, and perhaps hit pei^ 
Delightful induftry 1 enjoy 'd at home. 
And Nature, in her cultivated trim, 
Brefs'd to his tafle, inviting him abroad j 
Can he want occupation who has thefe ? 
• Will he be idle who has much t' enjoy f 
Me, therefore, ftudious of laborious eafe. 
Not (lothful i happy to deceive the timcp 
Not wafte it ; and aware that human life 
Is but a loan to be repaid with ufe, 
'When he fhaH'call his debtors to account. 
From whom are all our bleffings, bufinefs find 
E'ea here t while feduloui I /eek t' improve. 
At leaftnegle6l not, or leave ufiemployM, 
The mind he gave me ; driving it, tho* flack 
^00 oft, and much impeded in its work. 
By caufes not to be divulg'd in vain. 
To its juft point, the Savmrif Mankind. 

Thw 
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Thus rural retirement dries up thofeflreams of 
difcontent which flow fo plentifully through pub- 
lic life; changes moft frequently the bittereft 
feelings into the fweeteft pleafures ; and infpires 
an ectafy and content unknown to the votaries 
of the world. The tranquillity of Nature bu- 
ries in oblivion the criminal inclinations of the 
heart j renders it blithe, tender, open, and con- 
fident; and, by wifely managing the paifions, 
and preventing an overheated imagination from 
fabricating fancied woes, ftrengthens in it every 
virtuous fenfatioh. 

The Solitude which is' heceflary to produce 
this advantage cannot in towns be, coj^veniently 
pra£lifed. It fjsems, ioideed, no very difficult talk 
for a man to retirfe into his chamber, and, by'fi- 
lent contemplation, taraife his mind above the 
mean confideratlon of fenfUal obj^fls ; but few 
men have fufficient refplution to perforni it; for, 
within doo;"s, matters of bufmefs every moment 
occur, ,and i^terr^pt the chaip of reflexion ; and 
without,- whether^alone or in company, a variety 
of accidents may dccaflon^liy happen, which will 
confound our vain wifdbm, aggravate the pain- 
ful feeling^ of the heart, and weaken the filler 
powers of the mind*. 

Rousseau 
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- Rousseau was always miferablc during his 
refidence at Paris. This extraordinary genius, it 
is true, wrote his immortal works in that agitated 
■metropolis ; but the moment he quitted his ftudy,* 
«nd wandered through the fireets, his mind wa^ 
bewildered by a variety of heterogeneous fenti- 
ments^ his recolleiS^ion vanished ;' and this brilliant 
waiter, and profound 'philofopher, who** was fo 
mtimfafely acquainted with- the moft intricate 
babyi'inths of the human heart, was reduced to 
the'candition of a child.* But in the country we 
'i - 1 -• '. - iffud 



' * jBsiledu, ift hU Spjftle to M,dt Latkagngn^ tht AdvocaU 
.Generj^ of ^r^noe, has lb hapypily cx|>cc04d tbefe (fientimeou ia 

poetry, that we think'no apology necefTary for infertingthcm. 

" Qu' faeorfuxeillemacte], qat;<hi mon^ignon^ i . .t 
Vit content de foi metne en an coin rctiri! 
Que ran\our de ce ri«n, qu'on norame, Renomm^^ ^ 
N'a jamais enyvri d'une vainefuniee, 
'• Qui de fia liberty forme tout f«nplai(ifj • - ' 

*.. . iU ne tend quk lui feul compte de fon loifirf 
II n*a point a fouffrir d'aiFrontes ne d'injufticesy 
£t do peuple rnconftant il brave les caprices^ . 
Mais nous autfcs faifeures de IWnes et d'ccfits, - . . : 
Sur le bords du FeRMEsss aux louadges- ncMirrit^ - 
Nous ne ffaurions brifer nos fera et nOs tfttrayea;. ' 
Du <LeAedr dedaigneax .hGiiorables efclaves. : 
Du rang 06 notreefprit une feia s*eft fiit voir. 
Sans un facheux ^)at nous ite (fauiTions dechok» 
Le Public -cnriclii du tribut de nos v«tllcs, 
Croifrqa'on doil adJQuur merveillo fur-merveyict^ 
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ifliie from the houfe in perfe£l fafety, and feel in- 
creafing cheerfulnefs and fatisfadlion. Tired with 
meditation, the rural reclufe has only to open the 
doors of his ftudy, and enjoy his walk, while trao- 
quillity attends his fteps,and newpleafures prefent 
tbemfelves to his view on eViery turn. Beloved by 
all around him, he extends his hand with cordial 
affe&ion to every nUn he meets. Nothing occurs 
to vex and irritate his mind. He runs no riik of 
being tortured by the fupercilious behaviour of 
fome ha^hty female, proud of her defcent,, or of 
enduring the arrogant egotifm of an upftart peer j 
is in no danger of being crufhed beneath the roll- 
ing carriages pf Indian Nabobs : nor dares frontlefs 
vice, on the authority of mouldy parchments, at- 
tack his property ; or prefumptuous ignorance c^er 
the leaft indignity to his modeft virtue. 

A MAN, indeed, by avoiding the tumultuous 
intercourfe of fociety, and deriving his comforts 

from 

Au comble parvenus il veut que none croiffonA : 
11 veutea vidUfant que oouf rejcanifloM. 
Ccpeadant tout dccfoit, ct moL meine k que I'age 
D'apcttae lUcencorn'a fletri levi(age« 
J>eja motim ple'm dt £eii, pour animer ma velx, 
J'ai bdbin de fileoce et de roinb;edes bois. 
Ma Mufe qui (e plak daca leur routes perduea, 
Ne ffauroit plus marcllcr fur le pavi dcsruo, 
Ce n'eftque d»QS ces bois proprcs I m'exciter, 
Qja* ApoUon qudqueioif daigne encor m'econter. 

MdUau^ £p. yi« 
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from his own breaft, may^ even in Paris, or any 
other metropolis, avoid thefeunpleaiant apprehen- 
(ion$, if his nerves be firm, and his conftitution 
ftrong ; for to a frame disjointed by nervoas aiFec- 
tionsy'every obje£l is irritating, and every paffioa 
tremblingly ^live. The paffions are the gales by 
which man muft fteer his courfe through the 
troubled ocean of life; they fill the fails which 
give motion to the ibul; and when they become 
turbulent and impetuous, the vefiel is always in 
danger, and generally runs a-ground» The petty 
cares and trifling vexations of life, however, give 
but fhort-ljved difturbance to a heart free from 
remorfe. Philofophy teaches us to forget paft un« 
eafinefi, to forbear idle fpeculations of afqproach* 
ing felicity, and to reft contented with prefent 
comforts, without refining away our exifting hap* 
pinefs, by wifhing that which is really good to be. 
ftill better. Every thing is much better than we 
imagine. A mind too anxious .in the expedation 
of happinefs is feldom fatisfied, and generally 
mixes with its higheft fruition a certain portion 
of difcantent* The ftream of content muft flow 
from a deliberate difpofition in our own minds to 
learn what is good, and a determined refolution 
to feek for, and enjoy it, however fmall the por- 
tion may be* 

Thb content, however, which mea in general 

fa 
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fo confidently expeft to find in rural retirement, 
is not to be acquired by viewing objed^s either 
iVith indifcriminate admiration orfupine indifler- 
ence. He who without labour, and without a 
(yftem of condudprevioufly digcfted and arranged, 
hopes for happinefs in Solitikde,' will yawn with 
cfqual fatigue at his cottage in the country, and his 
liianfion in town ; while he who keeps himfelf 
continually employed, may in the deepeft Soli- 
tude, by the mere dint of labour, attain true tran- 
quillity and happinefs* 

Petrarch, 

* Charles the Fifth, during his celebrated Solitude in Eftf^ma* 
Jura, fometimes cultivated the plants in his gardien' with his 
own hands ; fometinies he rode out to the neighbouring wood oo* 
a little horfe, the only one that he .kept, attended ^y a (ingle 
fervant on foot. When his infirmities confined him to his apart* 
ment, which often happened, he either admitted a few gjcntle* 
tlemen who refided near the monaflfery to vifit hi ni, or employed 
Rtmfelf in (ludying- mechanical principles, audio forming curion* 
works of mechanifm. He relieved his mind a( intervals with 
flighter and more fantaflic works of mechanifm; in fa(hioning^ 
piippetsi which, by the (Iruflure of internal fprings, mimicked 
the geflures and a£lions of men, to the aftonilhmentof the igno- 
rant monks, who, beholding movements whioh tbe^y could not 
comprehend, fometimes dillruftcd their own fenfcs, and fome- 
^imes fufpe£led him of being in compa£^ with invi/ible powers. 
He was particularly curious with regard to the conftru£lion of 
clocks and watches; and having* found, after repeated trials, that 
he could not bring any two of them to go exa^Uy alike, he re* 
fleeted, it is faid, with a mixture of furprifeas well as regret, on 
fiis own folly ,jn having beftowed fo much time and labour otrthe 
more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a pre(:ife uniformity 

of 
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Petrarch, in his Solitude at Vauclufc,would 
have experienced this tranquillity, if his bofom had 
not been difturbcd by love ; for he perfefily under- 
ftood the art of managing his time. ** I rife,'* 
hid he, ^' before the fun, and on the approach of 
^* day wander contemplatively along the fields, or 
retire to ftudy. I read, I write, I think. I 
vanquifii indolence, bani(h fleep, avoid luxury^ 
and forget fenfuality. From morning till night 
** I climb the barren mountains, traverfe the 
^ humid vallies, feek the.deepeft caves, or walk, 
** accompanied only by my thoughts, along the 
*' banks of my river. I have no fociety to diftra<S 
^^ my mind j and men daily beCdmelefs annoying 
" to me ; for I place them either far before or far 
** beliihd me. I recollefl! wh^t is pafred5and con- 
^ template on what is to come. I have found an 
^ excellent expedient to detach my mind from 
"the world. I cultivate a fondnets for my place 
** of refidcnce, and I am perfuaded that I could 
" be happy any where except at Avignon. In 
** my retreat at Vauclufe, where I am at prefent, 
" I occafionally find Athens, Rome, or Flo- 



" rence 



}. 



i 



of fentimentconceriiirg (he j>rofound f nd m.y{leriou^ do&iuveof 
religion. • But in what manner foever Charles difpoUd of tb^ 
xtft of his time, he conflantly refcrved a confiderablc portion of 
it for religioys exercifes. ' Ht regularly attended dWine fervice 
in thi chapel of the mon^ikF-y every morning and evening ^ ht 
took great pleafure in reading books of devotion, and converfed 
mucir on pious fubjeds. 
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*^ rence, as the one or the other of thofe4>laces 
^' happens to pleafe the prevailing difpofltion of 
*^ my mind. Here I enjoy all my friends, as 
<< well tbofe with whom I have adually lived, 
^^ as thofe who have long fince entered the vale 
^ of death, and of whom I have no knowledge, 
<< but what their works afibid.'* 

What charadler^ however luxurious, ever 
felt the fame content at any fplendid entertaimenc 
as Roujfeau experienced in his bumble meall 
** I return home," fays he, ** with tired feet, but 
^' with a contented miod, and experience the 
^^ calmeftrepofe in resigning myfelf to the impreP 
^< fion of objeAs, without exerctfing thought, in« 
^ dulging imagination, or doing any thing tq in« 
^^ terrupt the peaceful felicity of my lituation. 
^^ The table is ready fpread on my lawn, and fur^' 
^^ ni(hed with refrefhments. Surrounded by my 
^< fmall and happy family, I eat my fupper with 
^^ healthy appetite, and without any appearance 
^^ of fervitude or dependence to annoy the love and 
^' kindnefs by which we are united* My faithful 
^' dog is not a fubfervient flave, but a firm friend, 
^^ from whom, as we always feel the fame inclina- 
** tion, 1 never exaA obedience. The gaiety of my 
^' mind throughout the evening teflifies that I 
^' lived alone throughout the day ; for, being fel« 
** dompleafcd with others,and never, when vifitors 
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" havediftnrbcd me, with myfelf, I fit during the 
« whole evening of the day, when company has 
-<* interrnpted me, either grumbling or in filence. 
** So at leaft my good houfekeeper has remarked ; 
•• -and iince fiie mentioned it, I have, from my 
" jown obfefvation, found it univerially true. 
** Having thus made my humble and cheerful 
** meal, I take a few turns round my little garden, 
** tJT play feme favourite air upon my fpinette, 
*« and experience upon my pillow a foft content, 
** more fwect, if poffible, than even undifturbed 
« repofe.** 

At the village of Richterfwyl, fituated a few 
leagues from Zurich, and furrounded by every 
objeA t!ie moft finiling, beautiful, and romantic 
that Swiflerland prefents, dwells a celebrated 
P hyfici an. His foul, like the fcenery of Nature 
which furrounds him, is tranquil and fublime. 

m 

His habitation is the temple of health, of friend* 
Ihip, and of every peaceful virtue. The village 
rifes on the borders of the lake, at a place where 
two projefting points form a fine bay of nearly 
half a league. On the oppofite (hores, the lake, 
which is not quite a league in extent, is en- 
clofed from the north to the eaft by pleafant hills 
covered with vineyards, intermixed with fertile 
meadows, orchards, fields, groves, and thickets, 
with Iktle hamlets, churches, villas, and cottages 

fcattered 
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• * • - 

fcattered up and down the fcene. A wide and 
magnificent amphitheatre, which no artift has yet 
attempted to. paint, except in detached fcenes, 
opens itfelf from the caft to the fouth. The view 
towards the higher part of the lake, which on this 
fide is four leagues long, prefents to the ey^ jut- 
ting points of land, detached aytes, the little town 
of Rapperfqh wyl, built on the fide of a hill, and a 
bridge which reaches from one fide of the lake to 
the other. Beyond the town the inexhauflible 
valley extends itfelf in a half circle to the fight; 
and upon the fore-ground rifes a peak of land 
which fwells as it extends into beautiful hills. 

. Behind them, at the diftance of about half a league, 
is a range of mountains covered with trees and 
verdure, and i^terfperfed with villages and de* 
tached houfes ; beyond which, at a ftill greater 
difiance, are difcovered the fertile and majeftic 
Alps twifted one ^mong the other, a^^d exhibiting, 
al ternate]y,{hades of the lighted and darkeft azure ; 
and in the back ground high rocks, covered with 
eternal fnows, lift their towering heads, and touch 

^ the fkies. On the fouth fide of this rich, en- 
chanting, and incomparable fcene, the amphi- 
theatre is extended by another range of mountains 
reaching towards the weft ; and at the feet of 
thefe mountair^s, on the borders of the lake, lies 
the village of Richterfwyl, furrounded by rich fal- 
lows and fertile paftures, and overhung by forefts 

2 of 
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of firs. The ftreets of the village, which in itfclf 
is extremely clean, are neatly paved ; and the 
houfes, which are moftly built of ftone, are painted 
on the outftde. Pleafant walks are formed along 
the banks of t^e lake, and lead quite round the 
town, through groves of fruit-trees, and fhady 
forefts, up to the very fummits of the hills. The 
traveller, ftruck with the fublime and beautiful 
fcenery that every where (urrounds him, ftops to 
contemplate with eager curiofity the incrcafing 
beauties which ravifli his light ; and while his 
bofom fwells with excefs of pleafure, his fufpend- 
ed breath befpeaks his fear of interrupting the ful- 
ncfs of his delight. Every acre of this charming 
country is in the highcft ftate of cultivation and 
improvement. Every hand is at work : and men, 
women, arid children, of every age, and of every 
defcription, are all ufefully employed. 

The two hoiifes of the Phyfician are each of them 
furrounded by a garden i and, although fituated in 
thexenter of the village, are as rurally fequefter- 
ed as if they had been built in the bofom of the 
country. Through the gardens, and clofe beneath 
the chamber of my valued friend, runs a pure and 
limpid ftream, on the oppofite fide of which, at an 
agreeable diftance, is the high road ; where, almoft 
daily,numbers of pilgrims fucceffivelypafs in their 

' " - ' way 
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way to the Hermitage. From the windows of 
thefe houfes, and from every part of the gardens, 
you behold, towards the fouth, at the diftance of 
about a lea^e, the majeftic Ezelberg rear its 
lofty head, which is concealed in forefts of deep 
green firs ; while on its declivity hangs aneat little 
village, with a handfome church, upon the fteeple 
of which the fun fufpends his departing rays, and 
fliews its career is nearly finiflied. In the front is 
the lake of Zurich, whofe peaceful water is fe- 
cured from the violence of tempefts, and whofe 
tranfparent furface reflets the beauties of its de« 
lightful banks. 

DuRiNti the filence of night, if you repair (o 
the chamber windows of this enchanting manfion, 
or walk through its gardens, to tafte the exhaling 
fragrance of the ihmbs and flowers, while the 
moon, rifing in unclouded majefty over the fum- 
mits of the mountains, refle£l on the fmooth fur- 
face of tlie water a broad beam of light, you hear, 
during this awful fleep of nature, the found of the 
village clocks echoing from the oppofite Ihores ; 
and, on the Richterfwyl fide, the flirill procla- 
mation of the watchmen, blended occafionally 
with the barkings of the faithful houfe-dog. At 
a diftance you hear the little boats gently gliding 
along the ftream, dividing the water with ^eir 

oars, 
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oars, and perceive them, as they crofs the moon's 
tranflucent beam, playing among the fparkling 
waves. 

Riches and luxury are no where to be feen in 
the happy habitation of this wifephilanthropift. 
His chairs are made of ftraw; his tables are 
worked from the wood of the country > and the 
plates and difhes on which he entertains his 
friends are all of earthen-ware. Neatnefs and 
convenience reign throughout. Drawings, paint- 
ings, and engravings, of which he has a large 
welUchofen collection, are his fole expence. 
The earlieft beams of Aurora light the humble 
apartment where this philoibphic fage fleeps in 
undifturbed repofe, and awake him to new enjoy- 
ments every day. As he rifes from his bed, the 
cooing of the turtle doves, and the morning fongs 
of various kinds of birds, who make their nightly 
nefts in an adjoining aviary, falute his ear, and 
welcome his approach. The firft hour of the 
morning, and the laft at night, are facred to him- 
felf ; but he devotes all the intermediate hours of 
every day to a fick and afflifted multitude, who 
daily attend him for advice and affiftance. The 
benevolent exercife of his profeflional (kill, \ndeed, 
engrofles almoft every moment of his life, but 
it conftitutes his highcft happinefs and joy. 
The inhabitants of the mountains of Swiflerland, 

H and 
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and of the vallies of the Alps, flock to his houfe, 
and endeavour in vain to find language capable 
of expreffing to him the grateful feelings of their 
hearts for the favours they receive from him. 
Convinced of his zffe&iotij fatisiied of his medi- 
cal ikill, and believing that the good Dollar is 
equally well acquainted with every fubjeft, they 
liften with the deepeft attention to hi$ words, an- 
fwer all his inquiries without the lead hefitation 
or referve, treafure up his advice and counfel with 
more folicitude than if they were grains of gold; 
and depart from his prefence with more regret, 
comfort, hope, refignation, and virtuous feeling, 
than if they had quitted their ConfeflTor at the 
Hermitage. It may perhaps be conceived that, 
after a day fpent in this manner, the happinefs 
which this friend to mankind muft feel cannot in 
any degree be increafed. But, when a fimple, 
innocent, and ingenuous country girl, whofe 
mind has been almoft diftraded by the fear of 
lofing her beloved hufband, enters his ftudy^ and 
feizing him with tranfport by the hand^ joyfully 
exclaims, *' Oh ! Sir^ my dear hufiand^ ill as he 
*' was only two days ftnce^ is now quite recovered. 
'* Oh ! my dear Sir, howj hoiv jhall I thank you /" 
this philanthropic charafler feels that tranfcen^- 
ing felicity which ought to fill the bofom of a 
Monarch in rendering happinefs to his people* 

Of 
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Of this defcription is the country of Swiflbr- 
iand where Do£fcor Hatze^ the ableft phyiician 
of the prefent age, relides ; a phyfician and phi- 
lofopher, whofe variety of knowledge, profound 
judgment, and great ejtperience, have raifed kim 
to an equal eminence with Tiffit and Hirtzel^ 
the deareft friends of my heart. It is in this 
manner that he paSes the hours of his life, with 
uniformity and happinefs;* -Surrounded, except 
during the two hours 1 have already mentioned, 
by a crowd of unfortunate fellow'-ci'eatures, who 
hick up to him for relief, his mind, a£^ive and 
full of vigour, never knows repofe ; but his la- 
bours are richly rewarded by the high and refined 
felicity which 'fills his heart. Palaces, alas ! feU 
dom contain fuch characters. Individuals, how- 
ever, of every de&ription may cultivate and en- 
joy an equal degree of felicity, although they do 
not refide among jRrenes fo delightful as tbofe 
which furrouftd my beloved Hotzi at Richterfwyl, 
as thofe of the convent of Capuchins near Albano, 
or as thofe which furround the rural retreat of 
my Sovereign George the Third at Windfor. 

CoKTBNT can only be found in the tranquil ; 
lity of the heart ; and in Solitude thebofom glad, 
ly opens to receive this wifhed-for inmate, and 
to welcome its attendant virtues. While Nature 
iixules around us^ decorated in all its beauties, the 

H 2 heart 
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heart expands to the cheering fcene ; every ohyc& 
appears in the moft favourable and pleafing point 
of view ; our fouls ov^erflow with kind afFe&ions ; 
the antipathies created by the ingratitude of the 
world inftantly vani(h ; we even forget the vain, 
the wicked, the profligate characters with whom 
we were mixed ; and being perfedily at peace 
with ourfelves, we feel ourfelves at peace with 
ail mankind. But in fpciety, the rancorous coii- 
tentions which jarring interefts daily create, the 
heavy yoke which fubordination is continually 
. impofing, " the opprefTor's wrong, the proud 
'^^ man's contumely^" and the ihocks which rea^ 
fon and good fenfe houily receive from fools in 
power, and infolent fupericM's,* fpread torrents of 
mifery over hunian life, embitter the happinefs 
of their, more worthy though inferior fellow- 
creatures, poifon all pleafure, break through 
focial order, fpread thorns in the paths of virtue, 
and render the world a vale of tears. 

Blockheads 

* <* An acute Freachman has remarked, that the xnodeft de. 
** portment of a really wife man* when contrafted with the 
** afTumingair of the young and ignorant, may be compared to 
"the different appearance of wheat, which while its ear is 
*< empty holds up its head proudly: but as (bon as it is filled 
*' with grain^ bends modeftly down, and withdraws fromob- 
** iiervation. He might, however, have added, that when the 
*' ears are Hlled with conceit inftead of wifdom, which too 
•( often happens, the head is ftUl borne up with all the pride o£ 
«• emptinefs." Andrewi's Antciota 
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Blockheads in power are, of all other cha* 
ra£lers, the moft baneful and injurious ; they con- 
found all juft diftindlions j miftake one quality for 
another; degrade every perfon and thing to their 
own level ; and, in (hort, change white into black, 
and black into white. To efcape from the per- 
fecution of fuch charaders, men even of fine ta- 
lents, and ingenuous difpofitions, muft ad like the 
fox of Saadiy the Perfian poet.* A perfon one 

H 3 day 

• S A A D I , the Perfian poet and philofophcr, was born at Sch i- 
raz, the capital of Perfia Proper, about the beginning of the 
twelfth century. Being driven from his country by the ravage 
of the Turks, he wandered through various fcenes during a period 
of forty years, and was at length taken prifoner by the Franks 
in the Holy Land, and condemned to work on the fortifications 
of Tripoli. A merchant of Aleppo redeemed him from Havery, 
and gave him, with a hundred Jequins'^ his daughter's hand iu 
marriage. Her petulance and ilLhumour rendered him more 
miferable than he had ever been during his long and painful 
captivity. One day (he afked him whether he was not the flave 
her father had redeemed for ttnfequins, '< Yes,'* replied Saadi^ 
(* but he fold me ^gain for one hundred.** This ingenious phi- 
lofopherhad a friend, who, being fuddenly elevated to an im- 
portant pofl, was reforted to and cofnplimented by all the citi- 
zens except Saadi, ** Thefe people," faid he, ** crowd around 
him merely on account of his dignity; but I Ihall go when his office 
has expired, and then I am fure I (hall go alone." A man who 
had quitted the fociety of the Dervifes for that di the Phi/ofvpherr^ 
afked Saadt -wh^t difference he thought there was between their 
charafters. ** Both of them," replied he, " fwim acrofs a 
turbulent ftream with their rerpe6live brethren. The Dervifi 
feparates himfelf from the reil to fwim with greater fafety, and 
airives in folitude on (hore ; but the true Philojopber continues in 
fociety, ready to lend an helping hand to his brethren in diilief«'* ' 
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day obferving a fox running with uncommon 
fpeed to earth, called out to him, " Reynard> 
** where are you running in fo grqat a hurry ? 
** Have you been doing any mifchtef, for which 
** you are apprehenfive of puniihment ?" — '* No, 
** Sir," replied the fox; *' my confcience is per- 
feftly clear, and does not reproach me with 
any thing; but I have juft overheard the hun- 
ters wifh that they had a Camel to hunt this 
*' morning." — " Well, but how does that con- 
*' cern you? You are not a Camel,'*-^^^ Oh, my 
" good Sir," replied the fox, •' are you not 
** aware that fagacious headf have always ene- 
*^ mies at their heels ? and if any one fliould 
** point me out to thefe fportfmen, and cry. There 
** runs a Camelj they would immediately feize 
** me, without examining whether I was really 
** the kind of animal the informer had defcribed 
** me to be." Reynard was certainly right in 
kis conclufion ; for men are in general wicked in 
proportion as they are ignorant or envious, and 
the only means of eluding their mifchievous in- 
tentions is to keep out of their way. 

The fimplicity, regularity and ferenity which 
accompany retirement, moderate the warmeft tem* 
pers, guard the heart againft the intrufion of inor« 
dinate defires, and at length render it invulnerable 
to the fliaftsof malice and detradlion 3 while the 
. ' felf. 
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fel&examixiation it neceiTarily impofeSyteachesus, 
by e;diibitingto our view our own defers, to do 
juftLce to the fupt^rior merit of others. The de- 
lightful retreats of Laufanne exhibit every where 
' captivating examples of domeftic felicity. Th« 
induftrious citizen, after having faithfully per- 
formed his daily tafk, is fure of experiencing, on 
bis return at evening to his wife and children, 
real comfort and unalloyed content. The voice 
of flander, th^ negleft of ingratitude, the contempt 
©f fuperiors, and all the mortifications attendant 
upon virorldly intercourfe, are forgot the moment 
he beholds his happy family ready with open arms 
to receive him, and to beftow upon their friend 
and benefa£tor the fond careiles he fo judly me- 
rits. With what exquifite delight his beating bo- 
fom feels their rapturous afFedion ! If his mind has 
been vexed by the crofles of life, the oftentation 
of courts, the infolence of riches, the arrogance 
of power, or his temper irritated and foured by the 
bafe prafticesof fraud, falfehood, or hypocrify, he 
no fooner mixes with thofe whom he cherifhes 
and fupports, than a genial warmth re-animates 
his deje£led heart, the tendereft fentiments infpire 
his foul; and the truth, the freedom, the probity,- 
and the innocence by which he is furrounded, 
tranquillize his mind, and reconcile him to his 
humble lot. Oh ! obferve him, all ye who are 
placed in more elevated ftations, whether ye en- 

H 4 joy 
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joy the confidence of ftatefmen, are the beloved 
companions of the great, the admired favourites 
of the fair, the envied leaders of the public tafte, 
of high birth, or of ample fortunes} for if your 
rich and fplendid homes be the feats of jealoufy 
and difcord, and the bofoms of your families ftran- 
gers to that content which the wife and virtuous 
feel within walls of clay, and under roofe of hum- 
ble thatch, you are, in comparifon, poor indeed. 

O, friendly to the bed purfuits of man> 
Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 
Domejiic life in rural leifure pafs'd ! 
Few know thy value, and few tafle thy fwcets. 
Though many boail thy favours, and aflfeft 
To underhand and choofe thee for thy ownt 



Gives not the hawthorn bufli a fweeter iliade 
To (hepherds, looking on their filly (heep. 
Than doth a rich cmbroider'd canopy 
To kings ?— 
O, yes, it doth; a thoufand*fold it doth. 

— * The (bepherd's homely curdsj 

His cold thin drink from out his leathern bottle. 
His wonted fleep under a frefli tree's (hade. 
All which fecure and fweeily he enjoys. 
Is far beyond a princess delicacies, 
' His viands fparkling in a golden cup. 
His body couched on a crimfon bed, 
VVhi e care, miflrufl, and treafons, wait on him. 
Henry VI. 3d Part, Ail i. Scene 6* 

Characters 
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- -Characters enervated by profperity feel the 
fmalleft iaconvenience as a ferious calamity, and, 
unable to bear the touch of rude and violent hands, 
require to be treated,like young and tender flowers, 
with delicacy and attention; while thofe who have ; 
heen educated in the rough fchool of Adverfity, ' 
walk over the thorns of life with a firm and intre- x 
.pid ftep, and kick them from the path with indif- 
ference and contempt. Superior to the falfe opin- , 
ions and prejudices *of the world, they bear with ' 
patient fortitude the blows of misfortune, difregard 
all trifling injuries, and look down with proud 
contempt on the malice of their enemies, and the 
infidelity of their friends. 

. The man who firmly keeps his courfe, and 
has courage to live according to his own tafte , 
and inclinations, cannot be aflFe£ted by the little . 
f rofTes of life,' or by the obloquy or injuftice of 
mankind. 

Solitude, indeed, not only tranquillize^ the 
heart, renders it kind and virtuous, and raifes it 
above the malevolence of envy, wickednefs, and 
conceited ignorance, but affords advantages ftill 
more valuable. Liberty, true liberty, flies fron^ 
the tumultuous crowd, and the forced connexions 
of the world. It has been truly obferved, that in 
Solitude man recovers from the diftradion which 

H 5 ■ had 
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had torn him from himfelf f feels a clear concept 
tion of what he once was, and may yet become; 
explores the nature, and difcovers the extent, of 
his free-born chara^er ; rejeds every thing arti- 
ficial; is guided by his own fentiments; no lon- 
ger dreads a fevere mailer or imperious tyrant ; 
and neither fuffers the conftraints of bufinefs, or 
the bkndiihments of pleafure, to difturb his re* 
pofe ; but, breaking boldly through the ihackles 
of fervile habit and arbitrary cuftom, thinks for 
himfelf with confidence and courage, and im« 
proves the fenfibility of his heart by the fenti- 
ments of his mind. 

A COURTIER, fearful of every perfon around 
him, is continually upon the watch, and torment- 
ed inceflantly by fufpicion : but while his hciirt is 
thus a prey to corroding anxiety, ht is obliged to 
appear contented and ferene, and is always light- 
ing one taper to Michael the ArchangelyZnd ano- 
ther to the Devily becaufe he does not know for 
which of them he may have moft occafion. A 
man of a liberal, enlightened mind, is as little 
calculated to perform the ofEce of mafler ef the 
ceremonies^ or to condu£lthe etiquette of ^ courty 
as a woman is to be ^ religeufe. 

Madame x>t Staal frequently infifted that 

it 
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it was impoffible to enjoy either freedom or liber- 
ty at couit, where the mind, even on the moft 
trifling occafions, is encumbered by the unavoid- 
able obfervance of idle ceremonies, where it is 
impoffible to fpeak one's thoughts, where our 
fentiments muft be adapted to thofe around us, 
where every perfon afliimes a controul over us, 
and where we never have the fmalleft enjoyment 
of ourfelves. ** To enjoy ourfelves," fays fhe, 
*' we muft feek folitude. It was in the Baftile that 
** I firft became acquainted with myfelf." 

Liberty and leifure render a rational and 
aftive mind indifferent to every other kind of 
happinefs. It was the lovc'cf liberty and folitude 
which rendered the riches and honours of the 
world fo odious to Petrarch. Solicited at an ad- 
vanced period of his life, to aft as Secretary to - 
feveral Popes, under the tempting offer of great 
emolument, he replied, '^ Riches, when acquiredy- 
" at the expence of liberty, become the fourceoff- 
*' real mifery. A yoke formed of gold and filver J. 
*' is not lefs galling and reftridtive than'one madeL 
" of wood or iron." And hefrankly told his friends*- 
and patrons, that to, him there was no quantity 
of wealth equal in value to his eafe. and liberty ; 
that, as he had defpifed riches at a time when he 
was moft in need of them, it would be fhameful 
in him to feek them now, when he could more 

H 6 conveniently 
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conveniently live without them :* ♦ that every man 
ought to apportion the provifion for his journey 
according to the diftance he had to travel; and^ 
having alnioft reached the end of his courfe, be 
ought to think more of his reception at the irntj 
than of his expences on the road. 

Petrarch, difgufted by the vicious manners 

which 

* A fimilar ftyle of fentiment Is veryelcgantlyexprcffcd in one 
of thofe Letters with which the Public have been favoured under 
the name of Sir Thomas Fitzofiornt, ** I write this," fays he to 
Palemfm^ " while CUora is angling by my fide under the (hade 
** of a fpreading elm that hangs over the bank of our river. A 
** nightingale, more harmonious even than Strad(Cs^ is ferenading 
** us from a hawthorn bufli, which fmiles with all the gaiety of 
** youth and beauty; while 

** gentle gales 

*' Fanning dieirodorif'rous wings, difpenfe 

" Native perfumes, and whifper whence they ftol^ 

•• Thofe balmy fpoils." 

*' While I am thus enjoying the innocent luxury of this vernal 
" delight, I look back upon thofe fcenes of turbulence wherein 
** 1 was once engaged with more than ordinary diftafte; and 
** dcfpifemyfclf for ever having entertained fo mean a thought as 
''to be rich and greats One of our Monarchs ufed to ia)r, 
'* that he looked upon thofe to be the happieil men in the nation 
*^ whofe fortune had placed them in the country above a high 
•* conjidle y,znd below ajuftice of the peace," It is in mediocrity 
** of this happy kind that I here pafs my life; with a fortune 
** far above the neceflity of engaging in the drudgery of bufineffj 
i* and with defires much too humble to have any reli(h for thr 
** fplendid baits of ambition." 
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wtiichfurrounded the Papal Chair, retired Into So- 
litude when he was only three-and-twenty years 
of age, and in poiTeffion of that exterior, both with 
refped to per fon and drefs, which forms fo eflential 
a part in the character of anaccomplifhed courtier* 
Nature had decorated him with every pleafing at- 
tribute. His fine form ftruck obfervers fo forcibly, 
that they flopped as he paiTed along to admire and 
point out its fymmetry. His eyes were bright and 
full of fire; his lively countenance proclaimed the 
vivacity of his mind; the frefheft colour glowed 
upon his cheeks ; his features were uncommonly 
expreflive; and his whole appearance was manly, 
elegant, and noble. The natural difpofition of his 
heart, increafed by the warm climate of Italy, the 
fire of youth, the fedu£live charms of the various 
beauties who reforted to the Papal Court from 
every nation of Europe, and efpecially the prevail- 
ing dii&pation of the age, attached him, very early 
in life, to female fociety. The decorations of 
drefs deeply engaged his attention ; and the leaft 
(pot or improper fold on his garments, which were 
always of the lighteft colour, feemed to give him 
real uneafinefs. Every form which appeared in- 
elegant was cafefully avoided even in the fafliion 
of his fhoes ; which were fo extremely tight, and 
cramped him to fuch a degree, that he would fooii 
have been deprived of the ufe of his feet, if he had 
not wifely recolledted, that it was much better to 

difpleafe 
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difpleafe the eyes of the ladies than to make 
himfelf a tripple. And, to prevent the drefs of his 
hair from being difcompofed, he prote£^ed it with 
anxiety from the rudenefsof the winds as he pafled 
along the ftrects. Devoted, however, as he was, 
to thcfervice ofthefex^ he maintained^ rival 
fondnefs for literature^ and an inviolable attach- 
ment to mofdX fentiment ; and while lie celebrated 
the charms of his fair favourites in choice Italian, 
he referved his knowledge of the learned lan« 
guages for fubje<5ts more ferious and important. 
Nor did he permit the warmth of his conftitution, 
or the fenfibility of his heart, great and exquifite 
as they were, to debauch ^is mind, or betray 
him into the moft trifling indifcretion, without 
feeling the keeneft compunAion and repentance. 
^ I wifli, ' faid he, *' that I had a heart as hard as 
<< adamant, rather than be fo continually torment- 
w ed by fuch feducingpaifions.*' The heart of this 
amiable young man was, indeed, continually af- 
failed by the crowd of beauties that adorned the 
. Papal Court; and the power of their charms, and 
the facility with which his fituation enabled them 
to enjoy his company, rendered him in fome degree 
their captive ; but, alarmed by the approaching 
torments and difquietudes of Love, he cautiouily 
avoided their pieafing fnares, and continued, pre* 
vious to the fight of his beloved Laura^ to roam 
<^free and unconquered throughthewildspf Love." 

The 
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The praftice of the civil law was at this period 
the only road to eminence at Avignon ; but P/. 
trarch detefted the venality of the profeffion ; 
and, though he pradifed at the bar, and gained 
many caufes by his eloquence, he afterwards re- 
proached himfelf with it* <* In my youth/' fays 
he, << I devoted myfelf to the trade of felling 
** words, or rather of fabricating falfehoods; but 
^' that which we do againft our inclinations is feU 
<^ dom attended with fuccefs ; my fondnefs was for 
<' Solitude, and therefore I attended the praAice 
*' of the Bar with averfion and difguft." The 
fecret confcioufnefs, however, which he enter- 
tained of his own merit, gave him all the confi- 
dence natural to youth ; and, filling his mind with 
that lofty fpirit which begets the prefumption of 
being equal to the higheft achievements, he relin- 
quifhed the Bar for the Church ; but his inveterate 
hatred of the manners of the Epifcopal Court pre- 
vented his exertions, and retarded his promotion. 
*' I have no hope,** faid he, in the thirty-fifth year 
of his age, ** of making my fortune in the court 
*' of the Vicar of Jefus Chrijt ; to accomplifh 
*< that, I muft affiduoufly attend the palaces of the 
** greatj and pra£life flattery, falfehood. and de- 
** ceit.*' A tafk of this kin3 was too painful to his 
feelings to perform ; not becaufe he either hated the 
fociety of men,or difliked ad vancement,but becaufe 
he detefted the means he muftnecefTarily have ufed 

to 
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" dreaded to accept of favours; for every a£l of 
*^ kindnefs demands an acknowledgment, and I 
*< feel that my heart is ungrateful only becaufe 
" gratitude becomes a duty* The kind of hap- 
" pinefs, in fhort, which pleafes me beft, does 
*' not confift fo much in doing what I wifh, as^ 
*^ in avoiding that which is difagreeable to me. 
^' Adiive life afFords no temptations to mc 
*< I would much rather do nothing at all than 
*< tl^t which I diflike ; and I have frequently 
*' thought that I fliould not have lived very un-* 
^ happily eveii' in the Bajlile^ provided I was 
^ free from any other conftraint than that of 
^ merely refiding within its walls.'* 

An Engiifli Author afts, ^^ Why are the va^ 
^^ habitants of the rich plains of Lonibardy, 
^ where Nature pours her gifts in fuch profit 
^* fion, lefs opulent thaathofe of the mountains 
*' of Swifierland? Becaufe Freedom, whofe in- 
^< fluence is more benign than fun(bine and ze« 
** phyrs ; who covers the rugged rock with foil, 
*^ drains the fickly fwamp, and clothes the brown 
" heath in verdure j who drefles the labourer's 
^^ face with fmiles, and makes him behold his 
^ ipcreafing family with delight and exultation ; 
** Freedom has abandoned the fertile fields of 
** Lombardy, and dwells among the mountains 
** of Swifferland." This obfervation, though 

drcffed 
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drefied In fuch enthufiaftic expreflions, is literally 
true at Urt, Schwitz, Undewalde, Zug, Glaris^ 
and Appenzel ; for thofe who have more than 
their wants require, are rich ; and thofe who are 
enabled to think, to fpeak^ and to a£l, as inclina* 
tion may dit^te, zre free. 

Competency and Liberty therefore are the 
true fweeteners of life. That ftatc of mind, fo 
rarely pofieiled, in which a man can fmcerely 
fay, ** I haw ^mugh^*' is the higheft a^itainment 
of philofophy. Happinefs does not confift in 
having mucfh, but in having fufBcient. This is 
the reafon why Kings and Princes are feldom 
h^py; for they always defire more than they 
poilefs, and are urged incefiantly to attempt more 
than it is in their power eafily to achieve* He 
who wants little, has always enough, ^ I am 
** contented,*' fays Pitrarci(^ in a letter to his 
friends, the Cardinals T^Uy^and and Bologna ; 
*' I defire nothing nK>re. I enjoy every thing 
^^ that is necefiary to life. Cincinnatus^ Citrtiusy 
" Fabriciusy ^Oid Regulus^ after having conquered 
" nations, and led kings in triumph, were not 
" {0 rich as I am. But I fliould always be poor,^. 
** if I were to open a door to my paffions. Lux- 
** ury, ambition, avarice, know no bounds ; and 
*'- defire is an unfathomable abyfs. I have clothes 
** to cover me ; victuals to fupport me ; horfcs 

"to 
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^^ to carry me ; lands to lie down or walk upon 
*^ while I live, and to receive my remains when 
'^ I die. What more was any Roman Emperor 
'^ pofTeiTed of? My body is healthy ; and being 
^' engaged in toil, is lefs rebellious againft my 
*^ mind. I have books of every kind, which are 
*' to me ineftimable treafures ; they fill my foul 
^' with a voluptuous delight, imtin£tured with 
'^ remorfe. I have friends whom I conilder 
^^ more precious than any thing I poiTefs, pro* 
^' vided their counfels do not tend to abridge my 
'* liberty j and I know of no other enemies than 
'^ thoie which envy has raifed againft me." 

. . *- 

Solitude not only reftrains inordinate de* 
fires, but difcovers to mankind their real wants; 
and where a fimplicity of manners prevails, the 
real wants of men ^ are not only few, but eafily 
fatisfied; for being ignorant of thofe defires 
which luxury creates, they can have no idea of 
indulging them. An old country curate, who 
had all his life redded upon a lofty mountain near 
the Lake of Thun, in the Canton of Berne, was 
one day prefented with a moor-^ock. The good 
old man, ignorant that fuch a bird exifted, con* 
ililted with his cook-maid in what manner this 
rarity was to be difpofed of, and they both agreed 
to bury it in the garden. If we. were all, alas ! 

as ignorant of the delicious flavour of moor^ocki^ 

we 
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we might be all as happy and contented as the 
fimple Paftor of the mountain near the Lake of 
Thun. 

The man who confines his deiires to his real 
wants, is more wife, more rich, and more con- 
tented, than any other mortal exiiling. The fyf- 
tern upon which he a^is is, like his foul, replete 
with iimplicity and true greatnefs ; and feeking 
his felicity in innocent obfcurity and peaceful re- 
tirement, he devotes bis mind to the love of 
truth, and finds his bigheft happinefs in a con- 
tented heart. 

Pope, when only twelve years of age, wrote 
an afFe^ing and agreeable Ode on the fubje£l of 
Solitude, which comprehends the very eflence 
of this fpecies of philofophy. 

ODE ON SOLITUDE. 

Ha PPT the man whofe wifli and care 

A few paternal acres bound. 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 

Whofe herds with milk, whofe fields with bread, 

Whofe flocks fupply him with attirei 
Whofe trees in fununer yield him (hade ; 

Inwintep; fire, 

Bicft, 
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£left,~ who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, days, and years. Aide foft away^ 
In health of body, peace of mind ; 

(iuict by day, 
I 

Sound deep by night ; fludy and eafe 
Together tnixM ; fwcct recreation < 
And innocence, which mod does pleafe. 

With meditation* 



Tiius let me live unfeen, unknown. 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 
Steal from the world, and not a (lone 

Tell where I lie. 



A CALM and tranquir life renders the indul- 
gence of fenfual pleafures lefs dangerous. The 
theatre of fenfuality exhibits fcenes of wafte and 
brutality, of noify mirth and tumultuous riot ; 
prefents to obfervation pernicious goblets, over- 
loaded tables, lafcivious dancing, receptacles for 
difeafe, tombs with faded rofes, and all the dif- 
mal haunts of pain. But to him who retires in 
deteftattion >from fuch grofs delights, the joys of 
fenfe are of a more elevated kind j foft, fublime, 
pure, permanent, and tranquil. 



P£TRA&CK 
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Petrarch one day inviting his friend the 
^Cardinal Ccilonna to vifit his retirement of Vau- 
clufe, wrote to him, " If you prefer the tran- 
** quillity of the country to the noife of the town, 
**CQme^here, and enjoy yourfelf,. Do not be 
*' alarmed by the Simplicity of my table, or the 
•*' hardnefs of my beds. Kings themfelves are 
■** frequently difgufted by the luxury in which 
*' they live, and figh for comforts of 9 more 
*^ homely kind. Change of fcene is always pleaf- 
^' ing ; and pleafures by occasional interruption 
*' frequently become more lively. If, however, 
^ you fbould not accord with thefe fentiments,you 
*' may bring with you the moft exquiiite viands, 
the wines of Vefuvius, filverdifhes, and every 
thing elfe that the indulgence of your fenfes 
** requires. Leave the reft to me. I promife to 
<' provide you with a bed of the fineft turf, a cool- 
^ ing fhade, the mufic of the nightingales, figs, 
^' raifins, water drawn from the fre&eft fprings ; 
** and, in fhort, every thing that the hand of Na- 
** ture prepares for the lap of genuine pleafure." 

Ah 1 who would not willingly renounce thofe 
things which only produce difquietude in the mind, 
for thofe which render it contented ? The art of 
occafionally diverting the imagination, tafte, and 
paffions, affords new and unknown enjoyments to 
the mind, and confers pleafure without pain, and 

luxury 
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luxury without repentance. The fenfes, deadened 
by fatiety, revive to new enjoyments. The lively 
twitter of the groves, and the murmur of the 
brooks, yield a more delicious pleafure to the ear 
than the mufic of the opera, or the compoiitions 
of the ableft mafters. The eye repofes more agree- 
ably on the concave firmament, on an expanfe of 
waters, on mountains covered with rocks, than it 
does on all the glare of balls, aiTemblies, and petit 
foupers. In fhort, the mind enjoys in Solitude 
objeds which were before infupportable, and, re-^ 
dining on the bofom of fimplicity,eafily renounces 
every vain delight. Petrarch wrote from Vau- 
clufe to one of his friends, *' I have made war 
** againft my corporeal powers, for I find they are 
'* my enemies. My eyes, which have rendered 
*' me guilty of fo many follies, are now confined 
. *^ to the view of a fingle woman, old, black, and 
** fun-burnt. If Helen or Lucretia bad poflefTed 
** fuch a face, Troy would never have been 
** reduced to afhes, nor Tarquin driven from the 
*' empire of the world. But, to compenfate thefe 
<< defe£is, flie is faithful, fubmiffive, and induf- 
*< trious. She pafTes whole days in the fields, 
^< her (hrivellcdikin defying the hotteft rays of the 
<< fun. My wardrobe ftill contains fine cloaths, 
'^ but I never wear them ; and you would take 
<* me for a common labourer ,or a fimple (hepherd ; 
<* I, who formerly was fo anxious about my dreft. 

3 " But 
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^ But the JTC^fons which then prevail^ no longer 
*' exift : the fetters by which I was enflaved are 
^' broken ; the eyQS which I was anxious to pleafe 
^^ areihut; aodif they were ftill open, they would 
^' not, perhaps, now be able to maintain theiame 
^ empire over my heart.** 

Solitude, by ftripping worldly objeAs of the 
falfe fplendour in which fancy arrays them, difpels 
all vain ambition from ^e mind* Accuftomed to 
rural delights, and indifferent to every other kind 
of pleafure, a wife man no longer thinks high of- 
fices and worldly advancement worthy of his ds- 
fires. A noble Roman wasoverwhelmed with tears 
on being obliged to accept of the confuKhip, be- 
caufe it would deprive him for one year of the 
opportunity of cultivating his fields, Cincinna^ 
tusy who was called from the plough to the fu* 
preme command of the Roipan legions, defeated 
the enemies of his country, added to it new pro- 
vinces, made his triumphal entry into Rome, and 
at the expiration of fixteen days returned to his 
plough. It is true that the inmate of an humbte 
cottage, who is forced to earn his daily bread by 
labour, and the owner of a fpacious manfion, for 
whom every luxury is provided, are not held in 
equal eftimationby mankind. But lettheman who 
has experienced both thefefituations beafked under 
which of them he felt the moA content. The 

I cares 
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cares and inquietudes of t4ie palace are innumera- 
•bly greater than thofe of the cottage.- In the for- 
mer, difcontent poifons every enjoyment ; and its 
fuperfluity is only mifery in difguife. The Princes 
of Germany do not digeft all the palatable poifon 
which their cooks prepare, fo well as a peafant 
upon the heaths of Limbourg digefts his buck- 
wheat pie. And thofe who may differ from me in 
this opinion, will be forced to acknowledge, that 
there is great truth in the reply which a pretty 
French country girl made to a young nobleman, 
who folicited her to abandon her ruftic ftate, and 
retire with him to Paris : ** Ah ! my Lord, the 
** farther we remove from ourfehei^ the greater 
<' is our diftance from happinefs." 

Solitude, by moderating the felfifh defires of 
the heart, and expelling ambition from the breaft, 
becomes a real afylum to the difappointed Statef- 
man ordifcarded Miniftert for it is not every pub- 
lic Minifter who can retire, like Neckar^ thro' 
the portals of everlafting fame. Every perfon, 
indeed, without diftindion, ought to raife his 
grateful hands to heaven on being difmifled from 
the troubles of public life, to the calm repofe which 
the cultivation of his native fields, and the care of 
his flocks and herds, afford. In France, however, 
when a Minifter, who has incurred the difpleafure 
c^his Sovereign, is ordered to retire^ and thereby 
5 enabled 
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Enabled to vifit an eftate which he had decorated 
in the higheft ftyle of rural elegance, this delight- 
ful retreat, alas ! being coniideredaplace of exile, 
becomes intolerable to his mind : he no longer 
fancies himfelf its mafter ; is incapable of reHQiing 
its enchanting beauties : repofe flies from his pil- 
low ; and, turning w i th averfion from erery chje&^ 
he dies at length the vidiim of fpleen, petulance, 
and deje£tion.* But in England it is juft the re« 
^erfe. There a Minifter is congratulated on re« 
tiring, like a man who has happily efcaped from a 
dangerous malady. He fees himfelf ftill furrounded 
by many friends, much more worthy than his ad* 
herents while in power 5 for while thofe were 
bound to him by temporary confiderations of in- 
tereft, th^fe are attached to him by real and per- 
manent efteem. Thanks, generous Britons ! for 
the examples you have given to us, of men fufl"i- 
ciently bold and independent to weigh events in 
the fcales of reafon, and to guide themfelvesby the 

r 2 intrinidc 

♦ '* This is the fatfi" fays one of our writers, " which genft. 
•• rally. attends e\'rry fpccics of difgrace. The credit, authority^ 
** and confidcration, which they before enjoyed, are like rfiofe 
'* tranfient fires which (hine during the night, and, being fud- 
" denly extinguifhed, only render the darknefs and foHtude in 
*' which the travel Jer is involved more vifible.'* The truth of 
this obfervation is finely illuftrated by the pen of the Ci'lebrate4 
Le Soge, in the ftory which he relates of the difgrace of the Duke 
c/Ojuna, in a novel lately tranflated into Englifli, caHed, *• Tkc 
'' Hiftory o{ k'anWi Gonzales ; or» the Merry Bachelor." 
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intrinfic and real merits of each cafe : for, notwittv- 
ftanding the freedom with which many Eogiiih- 
men have ajraignqd the difpenfations of the Su- 
pren^e Being; notwithftanding the mockery and 
ridicule with which they have fo frequently in- 
fulted virtue, good manners, and decorum; there 
are many more among them, who, efpecially at an 
advanced period of their lives, perfectly underftaiid 
.the art of living by themfelves \ and in their 
.tranquil and delightful villas think with moilc 
^dignity, and live with more real happinefs, than 
the haughtieft noble in the zenith of his power. 

Of the Minifters who retire from the adminif- 
. tra^ion of public affairs, the majority finifh their 
. days in cultivating their gardens, in improving 
their eftates, and, like the excellent De la Roche 
at Spire, certainly poiTefs more content with the 
Jhovel and the rake^ than they enjoyed in the moil 
profperous hours of their adminiilration. 

It has, indeed, been faid^ that obfervations like 
thefe are common to perfons who, ignorant of the 
manners of the world, and the charafters of men, 
love to moralize on, and recommend a contempt 
of, human greatnefs ; but that rural innocence, the 
pure and fimple pleafures of nature, and an unin- 
terrupted repofe, are very feldom the companions 
.of this boafted Solitude. Thofe who maintain this 
2 opinion 
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opinion afiiert, that man, though furrounded with 
difficulties, and obliged to employ every art and* 
cunning to attain his ends, feels with his fuccefs 
the pleafing power which attaches to the charac- 
ter of mailer, and fondly indulges in the exercife 
of foyereignty. Enabled to create and to d^ioy^ 
to plant and to root up, to make alteracions 
when and where he pleafes, he may grob 4ip a 
vineyard, and plant an Engliib grove on its Ibile ; 
ere£l hills were hills never were ken^ iei^el 
eminences to the ground ; compel the ftrean^'Cl^ 
flow as his inclination {hall direA ; force wocJlU 
and fhrubberies to grow whare he pleafes ; giMA 
or lop as it ihall ftrike his* hncy ; open v»rM| 
and fiiut out boundaries ; ^coAftru£t ruins wlNM 
buildings never exifted ; treSt temples, of whiih 
he alone is the high prieft ; anfl build hirthkifcs 
in which he may feclude hfmMf at ido^u^eyabut 
all tkisi, it is ^tandj does not proosiHl 'frdfit Ml^ 
seal faninefs for the manual occ^p^UofisidKf t^ 
life, but from the habits of cMflliand,c|Adfove^ 
reignty which he acquired while in power, the 
exercife of whidh he muft indulge, whether he 
continues at the head of an extenfiye empire, or 
dire&s the management of a poultry- yard. 

It would moft undoubtedly difcover a great 
ignorance of the world, and of the nature of man, 
te contend that it is neceflary to renoui^ce all 

I 3 the 
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the inclinations of the human heart, in order to 
enjoy the advantages of Solitude. That which 
nature has implanted in the human breaft mufl 
there remain. If, therefore, a Minifter, in his 
letirement, is not fatiated with the exercife of 
powcf and authority, but ftill fondly wiihes for 
command} let him require obedience from his 
chickdBs, provided fuch a gratification is eflen- 
tial !• his htppinefs, and tends to fupprefs the 
dcfirc of again expofing himfelf to thofe tempefls 
UlAr fliipwrecks which he can only avoid in the 
£ife harbour of mrai life.* An £x*minifier 
(oomr or later, learn to defpife the appear* 
of human greatnefs^ when he difcoyers that 
greatncis frequently begins at that period of 
ItCl which Stalefiiien are dpi to confider a dreary 
foU y that the regret of being no longer able to 
S/^mm^ goQd» il only ambition in difg^ife i and 
that 4kt lohaUunts of the country, in cvltivat* 
ing fitii aikt^ and potatoes, are an hundred 
timel Mppitf iHm the grcateft Minifter. 

Nothing contributes more to the advance* 

ment of earthly felicity^ than a reliance on thofe 

• 

maxima 

* <* Marjkall de BouffUrs has retired to- his eflate, to cultivate 
** his fields/' faid Madame Mainttnon; <' but I am of opinion 
*-*■ that this Cincinnatus would not be fbrryr to be fetched From 
** his pJoagh; for, at his departure, he charged u» ill- to thiak 
** oi him, if any think was wanted during his abfence, which 
^ may pofllbly contioue fifteen days." 
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maxims which teach us to dc as much good as pof- 
fibk^ and to taie things jaftas Wi find them; for 
k is certainly true, that no charaders are fo un^ 
happy as thofe who are. continually finding faul^ 
with every* thing they fee. My barber^, at Ha^ 
Bover, while he was preparing to (have me, ex-r 
claimed, with a deep figb, ^^ It is terribly hot /^-> 
^* dayh*** "You place heaven,'* faidi to him,. 
^ in great difficulties.. For thefe nine months 
" laft paft yoUr hav& regularly told me every 
•• other day^ h is terribly cold to^ay,^* Cannot 
the Almighty, then, any longer govern the uni^* 
verfe^ without thefe gentlemen-barbers finding^ 
ibmethiiig to be difcontented with I "Is it noc^"' 
I aiked hini>, ^ much better to take the feafons 
M.as they chsu^, and to receive with equal 
" gratitude, from the hand of God^.theWinter'& 
««cold, and the Sunmier's warmth?!'— -"Oh! 
^ certainly," relied the Barber.. 

Competency, and content,; therefore,, may^^ 
in general, be confidered as the.bafis of earthlyi 
happinefs; and Solitude, in many ti^ances,>fa^ 
vours both the one and the other. . 

SoLiTupE not only refiiies the enjoyments of 
friendfhip, but enables us to acquire friends froQ> 
whom nothing can alienate our fouls,. and.t4 
whofe arms we never fly in vain. 

1 4 The 
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The friends of Petrarch fometimes apok)"* 
gized to him for their long abfence. ** It is im- 
^ pbifibie for us," fard tl^ey, " to follow ycwt 
" example : the life you lead ^ Vauclufc is con* 
*' trary to human nature. In winter you fit like 
^ an owl in the chimney corner. In fummer 
^' you are running inccflantly about the fields^," 
Petrarch fmiled at thefe obfervatioris. *' 'Thfeft 
*^' people/* faid he, '' confider the pleafii^es of 
" the world as the fupremse good 5 a^rtd cannot 
" bear the idea of renouncing them. I have 
^* friends whofe fociety is extremely agreeable to 
" me : they are of all ages, and of every cbun* 
^' try. It is eafy X6 gain 'at^'efe t<> thfem^'i fo!" they 
" are always at lii^ felrvic* ; iftid' I admit %hem 
^' to my company, ahd -dtfimft ^%cm from it,' 
«* whenever I pleafe/' ; ' •' • « r 

" ' fuch friends^ , , 

Whofe prefeiice gilds the fccne of rty retreat 
With light perpetual : friends, not fuch as thofe 
That Twarm in every cdfrict, whonr, to plcafe, 
Rehi^bmce mud fubmrttd fwallow down 
laflaming draughts; whofe converfe mufl be bought 
With nights of riot, and with tnornings ijpent 
In ficknefs and in fhame : thefe friends of mine 
Arc quiet, gentle, rational, polite, 
And uriaffuniing ; never tfre thfe ear 
With cold formality's unmeanmg phrafe ; 
Are not olFended at a flight negle^^ 
Come at a call, and at a nod retke : ...•./ 

In different climes and different ages born^ 

They, 
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ThtYr with the harmony of various tongues* 
Nervous or foft, can charm the liftening ear ; 
Can fuit each humour, whether grave or gay,* 
With correfpondent themes ; of love and war 
Can talk with equal eafe; trifles of a day. 
And things of weight eternal ; every tale 
Of private virtue, ^r domeftic woe. 
To them is fully known* as are the deeds 
Of mightiefl heroes, or the fates of kings. 
Such are my friends, to whom, well pleas'd, I turn, 
Regardlefs of the ftorms that rage without. 
And, like the bee, in fpring's Favonian hour, 
That wanders reftieft through a thoufand fweets* 
And vifits bloffbms of unnumbered hue», 
With aim unfixt, as varying fancy fways. 
Unwearied ftili thro' many a volume /Iray.*^ 

Love f the moft precious gift of Heaven, 

<f The cordial drop that Heav'n in our cup has thrown 
** To make the bitter piil of life go down, 

appears to merit a diftinguifhed rank among the 
advantages of Solitude. 

Love voluntarily unites itfelf with the afpeft 
of beautiful Nature, The view of a pleafing 
landfcape makes the heart beat with the tender- 
eft ehiotions. The lonely mountain, and the 
filent grove, increafe the fufceptibility of the 
female bofcnn, infpire the mind with- rapturous 
enthuriafm,'and, fooner or later, draw afide and 
fubjugatc the heart. 

•Is Wqmen^ 
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WoMEK feel the pure and tranquil pleafiiret 
of rural life with a higher fenfibiHty than men^ 
They enjoy more exquifitely the beauties of a. 
lonely walk^ the frefhnefs of a Ihady foreft, an(^ 
admire with higher ccftafy the charms of Nature.* 
Solitude is to them the fchool of true philofophy*. 
In England, at leaft, where the face of the coun- 
try is fo beautiful, and where the tafte of its in- 
habitants Is hourly adding to its new embellifh-^ 
ments, the love of vMral JoUtude is certainly 
Wronger in the women than the men. A noble* 
man who employs the day in riding over hiseftate, 
or in following the hounds, does not enjoy the 
pleafures of rural' liffe with the fame delight as his 
lady, who devotes her time, in her romantic plea- 
fure-grounds, to needle-work, or to the reading of 

ibme 

* There are, however, as is well known, immy fetonles, who, 
from Wcious^habits, and depraved tafles, prefer, or think they 
prrfer, the noifeand naftinefsof a crowxied city, to the beautiful 
verdure and pure air of the country; a difpofition which the 
poet has not unhappily fjtirifed ixLtbefoHawing lincs^ 

*' Such F.ulvia'% paflion for the toWb ; frefli air> 

'' (An odd effe£l) gives vapours to the fair; 

'^ Green fields, and (hadygroves, and cryftal fprings, 

*' And larks, and nightingales, are odious things ; 

** But fmoke and duft^ and notTe and crowd, delight ; 

" And |o be p/ef8>'d to death trenfports her quite. 

^' When filver rivMets play the flowry meads, 

*' And woodbines give their fweets, and limes theix fliadcSi- 

" Black kennels' abfeat odour (he regreu, 

*' And ftopa her nofe «t bfd» of violets*'* 
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ftme iixftru£live interefting work. In this happy 
country, indeed, where the . people, in general, 
love- the enjoyments of the mind, the calm of 
rural retirement is doubly valuable, and its de^ 
lights more exquifite. . The learning which hasc 
of late years fo confiderably increafed. among the 
ladies of Germ^iy, is certainly to be attributed to> 
their love of retirement ; for, .among, tloofew ha 
pafs theil; time in the country, we find much more 
true wit and rational fentiment, than among the 
Biaux Efprits of the metropolis.* . 

MiNcrs, ihdeed,>apparffntly iiifehfible in the at-- 
mofphere of a metropolis, unfold themfelves with 
rapture in the country. This is the reafoa why 
the return of fpring fills every tender breaft with 
Iwje. **• What can more refemblc losue\^\ fays a 
celebrated German philofopher, >' than the. fed- 
^^'ing with which my foul i&infpiredatthe fight 
^^ of this magnificent valley, thusillumined by the 
** fetting fun !" i2««^^7« felt inex pre ffible de- 
light on -viewing the firft appearances of fpringt 

I-60 . the 



♦ The early* amuieinents of Women, it Is well faid, are the cif- 
cumftances thai farm their dirppHttons aud charaders^ What can ^ 
be expcjEUd f rom the confinement, the agitatlonsy and the pafHoiis • 
ofacardtabk? How different the efFe£l of contemplating N^. 
(uTe in her moft exquifite and ufefui farn t! It improves the 
heart as weU as the tafte ; and botany is the mod elegant and thf «* 
iKiil of all female amufements^ . 
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the earlieft bloiToms of that charming feafon gave 
new life- and vigour to his mind ; the tendereft 
difpofitions of his heart were awakened and aug- 
mented by the foft verdure it prefented to his 
eyes; and the charms of his miftrefs wereaffimi'- 
}ated with the beauties that furrounded him on 
every fide. The view of an cxtenfive and pleaf- 
ing profpeft foftened his forrows ; and he breath^ 
ed his fighs with exquifite delight amidft the 
rifing flowers of his garden, and the rich fruits 
of his orchard. 

LoYERS feek the grove fo to tranquillize their 
agitated bofoms, and to contemplate uninternip^ 
tedly, the merit of the beloved object. Of 
what importance to them are all the tranfii£lions 
of the world, or, indeed, any thing that does 
not tend to indulge the paifion that fills their 
breafts i Silent groves, embowering glades, or 
the lonely borders of murmuring ftreams, where 
they may freely refign themfelves to their fond 
reflections, are the only confid4nts of their 
fouls, A lovely (hepherdefs offering her fof- 
tering bofom to the infant fhe is nurfing, while at 
her fide her well -beloved partner fits dividing with 
her his morfel of hard black bread, is an hundred 
times more happy than all the fops of the town; 
for pure lovi infpires the mind with all that is 

elevated. 
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^l€vated, delightful, and affeding in nature; and 
makes the coldeft bofoms glow with tender fen--* 
fibility and rapture. All the tender, foft, refined, 
and virtuous fentiments which accompany this 
paflion, fpring up anew in Solitude. The re- 
membrance of thofe emotions which the firft 
blu(h of confcious tendernefs, the firft gentle 
pref&ire of the hand, the firft dread of inter- 
ruption, created, recurs inceffiuitly. Sditude 
renews the flame which time had nearly extin- 
guiflied ; the whole courfe of youthful feeling 
again beams forth ; and the mind-«--delicious 
fecblleilion!— fondly retracing the firft affec- 
tion of the heart, fills the bofom with an inde- 
lible fenfe of thofe high ecftafies which a con* 
hoifleur has faid, with as much truth as energy, 
proclaim, for the firft time, that hs^py difco- 
very, that fortunate moment, when two lovers' 
firft perceive their mut-ual fondnefs.* ' 

Herder mehtions a certain caft of people 
in Afia, who, in contemplating the felicities 

of 



* No perfon has defcribed tlic reeollcftion of that precious 
tfifffliM/ fo eloquently, fweetly, luid tenderly, as Roujfeau: ^* Pre-& 
•* cious moments; fo much to be regretted ! Oh! begin agaii^ 
•* your delightful cOurfe; flow on with longer duration in my 
** remembrance, if itT>e pbflible, than you did ia reality kk 
^ your fugitive fucceflion.' 



I* 
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of eternity, believed, as part of their creed; 
^<' That men, after, death,, were, in the celeftial 
^^ regions, itntnediately the obje£b of female 
« love during the courfe of a thoufand years ; 
^^ firft by tender looks, then by a balmy kifs, 
*^ and afterwards by immaculate alliance.'* 

It was this noble and fublime fpecies of a& 
fe£lion that Wielandy in the warmed moments 
of impailioned youth, felt for an amiable, fen- 
flble, and beautiful lady, of Zurich.;, for that 
extraordinary genius w.as perfedUy fatisfied* that 
love begins with the firft figh, .and expires, to a 
certain degree^.with the. ficft kifs. I one day 
alked this young lady when it .was that Wieldnd 
had feluted her for the firft time ? *^ Wielandy'\ ' 
replied the. amiable girl, ^^ did not kifs my hand . 
** for the iirft time until four years after our ac^ 
^^ quaintance commenced/' 

YouNC perfons, ; in>gcneral5 however, .do ^ 
not, like Wtelani^ adopt the refinements of 
love. Yielding to the fentipoients which the paf- • 
fion infpires, and lefs acquainted with its meta-* 
phyfical nature, , they feel atan e&dier age,. in the 
tranquUlity of Solitude, that irrefiftible impulfe : 
to the union of the fexes, which the God of Na- 
ture has (b ftrongly implanted in the .human 
breaft. 

A LApy 
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A I/ADY who lived in great retirement, at a 
romantic cottage tipon the banks oftheLakeof 
Genevia, had three ihnoeent and lovely daugh- 
ters. The eldeft was about fourteen years^of 
age, and the youngeft about nine^ when they 
were prcfented with a tame btrd^ which hopped' 
and flew about the diamber the whole day, and 
ibrmed'the fole amufement and pleafure of their ^ 
lives. Placing themfelves on their knees, they^ ' 
ciFered, with, unwearied delight, their little fa- 
vourite pieces of biTcuits from their fingers, and 
endeavoured, by every means, to induce him ta 
tliy to, and neftlein, their bofoms; but the bird^ 
the moment he had- got the-bHcuit', with cun» 
ning coynefs eluded their hopes, and hopped' 
away. The little fevourite at length died. A 
year after this event, the youngeft of the three 
fitters faid to her mother, ** Oh, I remember 
" that dear little bird !' I wifll, mamma, you^ 
" would procure me fuch a one to play with.** 
—" Oh ! no,** replied her eldeft fitter : «« I 
" (hould like to have a little dog to play with 
^ better than any thing. I could catch a little 
^' dog, take him on^ my knee, and hug him in 
" my arms. A bird affords me no pleafure; he 
** perches a little while on my fihger, then flies 
^ away, and there is no catching him again : 
^but a little dog, oh ! what pleafure——** 

I SHALL never forget the poor Religeufi in 

whofc 
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whofe apartment I found a breeding cage of cana- 
ry birds ; nor forgive niyfelf for having burft into 
a fit of laughter at the difcovery. It was, alas \ 
the fuggeftion of Nature; and who can refift 
what Nature fuggefts ? This myftic wandering 
of religious minds, this celeftial epilepfy of Lavgj 
diis premature effect of Solitude, is only the fond 
application of one natural inclination raifed fupe» 
rior to all others. 

The tranquillity of retirement appears fo &- 
vourable to the indulgence of this pleafing pa£« 
fion, that a lover frequently quits the beloved 
obje£^, to refle£l in Solitude on her charms. Who 
does not recollect to have read, in the Confef- 
fions of RouffiaUy the ftory related by Madame 
de Luxembtrgy of a lover who quitted the pre- 
fence of his miftrefs, ^only that he might have 
the pleafure of writing to her \ Roujfeau replied. 
to Madame de Luxembergj- that he wifhed he 
bad been that man ^ and his wifh was founded 
on a perfe£): knowledge of the paiSon ; for who^ 
has ever been in love, and does not know that 
there are moments when the pen is capable of 
exprefling the fine feelings of the heart with« 
much greater eiFedl than the voice, with its mi- 
ferable organ of fpeech I The tongue, even in* 
its happieft elocution, is never fo perfuafive as* 
the fpeaking eyes, when lovers gaze with filent 
9cftafy on each other's charms» 

Lovers 
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LovERis not only 6xprefs but feel their paffion 
with higher ecftafy and happinefs in Solitude than 
in' any other fituation. What faftiionable lover 
ever painted his paffion for a lovely miftrefs with 
fuch laconic tenderiiefs and efFeft, as the village 
Chorifter of Hanover did, on the death of ^ 
young and beautiful country girl with Whom he 
tVas enamoured, when^ after erefting, in the 
cemetry of the cathedral, a fepulchral ftone to 
her memory, he carved, in an artlcft manner, 
the figure of a blooming rofe oh its front, and 
itiferibed bfeneath it thefe words : ** C^Jl ainji 

'^ It wa<{ at the feet of thbfe roeks ^Mch b^er- 
hang the celebrated mrew at Vaiiclufe, that 
Pttrar^b compofed thofe fine fonnets which fo 
feelingly deplore thfe Stbfence, or compfeirt of 
the cruelty, of Ws beloved LaufA. His mufe, in- 
deed, when infjiired ^y fove, foared, in the 
opinion trf his adiiriring countrymen, far beyond- 
that of a!ny poit. ** How foft and tender i^ this 
«* langnkge of thfe heart f* they exclaim. « Pt-' 
^''trarch' tlonc was acquainted with its powers : 
*f he has added to the three Graces a fourth-i— 
.*f the Grace of deikacy.'' 

Love, however, when indulged in rural Soli- 
tude,or amidft the romantic fcenery of an ancients 

caftle, 
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caftle, andy alfifted by the ardent imagination of 
impetuous youth^ frequently afTumcs a more bold 
and violent charader. Religious enthufiafm,, 
blended with a faturnlne difpoiitiofi,. forms, in. 
effervefcent minds, a fublime and extraordinary 
compound of the feelings of the heart.. A youth-. 
£ul lover of this defcription,, when deprivjed of 
the fmiles of his miftrefs, takes his firft declara-- 
tion of love kom. the, text of the Apocalypfe^and. 
thinks his paffion an eternal melancholy^ hut 
when hfi.is inclined to iharpen the dart within, 
his breaft,.his infpined mind views in the.beloved. 
obje£t, the fiureil model of divine perfei^ion. 

Two lovors of thisromantic ctft , placed in fome 
ancient folitary caftle^ foar far beyond the com- 
oion tribe, andy as their ideas refine^ntheir paffions 
become proportionatelyi Aiblime.. Surrounded by 
ftupendous rocks^Andiimpiefled by. the awful ftilU 
oefs of the {cene,.the;;be}ove4 youth is confidered. 
not merely as an amiable and; virtuous ntto^but ast 
a god.* The.infpired mind of the fond, female 
fancies her faofom to be the fanAtiary.of love, and 

oonceiveS' 

• " When thie paffidn oM&ve i4 it iti l»Bi«hti*" fays /Rta/. 
fidu, << it arrays the beloved oV]tBt ia every poflible. p«rfeAioa4 
** makes it an idol, places it in heaven ; and, as the enthu&afn • 
^^^oiMeotticM borrows the language of Lffve^ the enthunafn»of 
** L»ve borrows the language of Devotion. The lover beholds 
<(- nothing but paradife, angelS|.the. virtue* of faittt5^| ind the 
«( £diitiitiet of heavficu". ' 
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cottcerves her aiFeSion for the youthful idol of her 
heart to be an emanation from heaven ; a ray of 
the Divine Prefence. Ordinary loversy without 
doubt, infpite of abfence, unite their fouls, write 
by every poft, feisd all occafions to converfe with, 
or hear from, each others but ou/ more fublime 
and exalted female introduces into her romance of 
paffion every butterfly (he meets with, and all the 
feathered fongfters of the groves ; and, except in 
the objcft of her love) no longer fees any thing as 
it really is. Reafon and fenfe no longer guide; 
the refinements of love direSt all her movements ; 
Ihe tears the world from its poles, and the fun from 
its axis ; and to prove that all ihe does Is right^ 
eftabliihes for herfelf and her lover a new gofpel^ 
and a new fyftem of morality. 

A Lover, when feparated, perhaps for ever^ 
from a miftrefs who was his only confolation 
in aiBifiion, his only comfort in calamity^ 
whofe kindnefs fupported his iinkuig fortitude i 
who remained his feithful and his only friend in 
dire adverfity anddomeftic forrows feeks,,as his^ 
fole rerource,a {tothful Solitude. Nights pafled 
in fleeplefs agonies, a diftafte of life, a defire of. 
death, an abhorrence of all Ibciety, and a love of 
dreary feclufion, drive him, day after day, wander- 
ing, as chance may direct, through the moft folir 
tary retirementSj 6r. from the hated traces of 

' mankinds 
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mankind. Were he, however, to wander from 
the Elbe to the Lake of Geneva, were he to 
feek relief in the frozen confines of the North, 
or the burning regions of the Weft, to the ut* 
moft extremities of earth or feas, he would ftill 
be like the hind defcribed by Firgil: 

** Stung with the flroke, and madding with the paiof 
** She wildly flies from wood to wood in vain ; 
«« Shoots o'er the Cretan lawns with many a bound, 
«• The cleaving dart ftill ranklrng in thc'Wound.*** 

PEtRARCH, on returning to Vauclufe, felt 
with new and increafing ftings,the pai&on which 
perturbed his bread. Immediately on his arrival 
at this fequeftered fpot^ the image of his beloved 
l,aura inceilantly haunted his imagination. He 
beheld her at all times, in every place, and under 
a thoufand different forms. ** Three times in 
^^ the middle of the nighty when every door was 
** clofed, {he appeared to me,'* fays he, " at the 
** feet of my bed, withaftedfaft look, as if conii- 
*' dent of the power of her charms. Fear fpread 
** a chilling dew over all my limbs. My blood 
** thrilled through my veins tt)ward my heart. If 

'' any 

* Diogenes iMrtiuSt in his life of Crates ^ fays, that Iotc !• t» 
be cured by hunger, if not by time; or, if neither of thefe re- 
medies Tucceed, by a halter. 

' bttg. Lacrt. lib. 6. ieSt. t6; 
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<< suiy one had then entered my apartment with 
^< a candle, they would have beheld me as pale as 
** death, with every mark of terror on my face. 
*' Rifing, before the break of day, with trembling 
^^ limbs, from my difordered bed, and haftily 
.*^ leaving n^y houfe, where evpry thing created 
^^ alarm, I climbed to the fummit of the rocks, and 
^^ ran wildly through the woods, cafting my eyes 
** inceflantly on every fide, to fee if the form 
^^ which' had haunted my repofe ftill purfued me. 
. ^< Alas ! I could find no afylum. Places the moft 
^^ fequeftered,.wheri9 1 fondly flattered myfelf that 
^^ I ihould be; alone, prefented her continually to 
, ^' my mind > and I beheld her fometimes ifiuing 
♦* from the hollow trunk of a tree, from the con- 
^^ cealed fource of a fpring, or from the dark 
^* cavity of a broken rock. Fear rendered me 
'^ infenfible, and I neither Jcnew what I did, or 
** where I went." 

» 

Solitude affords no remedy to an imagina- 
tion fubje£i to be thus violently perturbed,* ai^d 
therefore Ovid has, with great propriety, faid, 

«< But Solitude muft never be allow'd 5 
♦* A lover's ne'er fo fafe as in a crowd ; 

« F6r 

♦ Dr. Adam Smith, in his admirable Effay on «' Tht Theory 

•f ef Moral Stntiments," obfcrves, "In Solitude wc are apt to feci 

■ «* •loo drongly whatever relates to ourfeWcs : we are apt to over- 

<«'.nite 
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** For private places private griefs increafe ; 

*' What haunts you there, in company will ceafe : 

** If to the gloomy delkrt you repair, 

«* Your miftrcfs' angry form will meet you there*** 

Petrarch, from the very commencement of 
his paffion, felt the inutility of attempting to fij 
from Love. Rocks and forefts afforded no com- 
fort to his jMTOunded heart. Love purfued his fteps 
through every haunt, however favage and forlorn. 
The pure and limpid ftream of Vauclufe, and the 
umbrageous woods which almoft concealed the 
decorated dale in which the ftream arofe, appeared 
to him the only place likely to abate the fiercenefs 
of thofe fires which confumed his heart. The 
moft frightful defarts, the deepeft forefts, the moft 
inacceffible mountains, were to him the moft 
agreeable abodes. But Love accompanied him 
wherever he went, prevented his repofe, and 
drove his foul back to Avignon. 

Solitude 

** rate the good offices we have done, and the injuries we may 
*' have fufFered : we are apt to be too much elated by our good, 
*' and too much dejefled by our bad fortune. In adverfity/* 
he continues, " do not mourn in the darknefs of Solitude; do 
*' not regulate your forrow according to the indulgent fym- 
*< pathy of your intimate friends. Return as ibon as poflible to 
** the daylight of the world and of fociety. Live with ftran- 
'* gen, with thofe who know nothing, or care nothing, about 
" your misfortune. Do not even (ban the company of enemies; 
'* but give yourfelf the pfeafure of mortifying their malignant 
" joy, by making ibem feel how little you are zfff&ed by 
** your calamity, and how much you are above it.'* 
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SoiiTUDE alio is equally adverfe to the happU 
nefs of a lover, when the paflion is not founded on 
principles of the pnreft virtue ; for the imagina- 
nation, indulging itfelf without reftraint, foments 
the fecret inclination of the fenfes, introduces the 
maft voluptuous ideas, animates every defire, and 
inflames the heart. In fuch a ftate the prefence 
of the beloved ofajed cannot, when the mind is 
vicious, be indulged without the greateft danger: 
But in a virtuous bi'eafl:, when, by too fondly in- 
dulging the imagination in Solitude, the paifion 
eyen takes a criminal turn in the heart, the pre- 
fence of the beloved objeA, inftead of being dan- 
gerous, fubdues and deftroys every forbidden de- 
fire. Abfence, indeed, removes the idea of danger, 
and the lover's mind moves boldly on in all the 
flattering fancies of an agreeable and infpiring 
illuiion, until the paflion acquires a dangerous 
tendency in his breaft. 

The heart of Petrarch was frequently fti- ' 
mulated by ideas of voluptuous pleafure, even 
among the, rocks of Vauclufe, where he fought an 
afylumfrom Love and Laura.'* He foon, how- 
ever, 

* We read in a variety of books, flow no longer known, that 
Petrarch lived at Vauclafe with LaurUy and that he had form- 
ed a fubterraneous paflage from his houfe to her own. Pc^ 
trarch was not fo happy, Laura was married, and lived with 

he^' 
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ever, baniflied fenfuality from bis mind, and, bjr 
refining his paffion, acquired that vivacity and hea- 
venly purity, which breathe in every line of thofe 
immortal lyrics he compofed among thp rocks.* 
But the city of Avignon, in which the pbje£t th\u 

tenderly 

her hniband, Hngues dt Sades, at Avignon, the place of her na- 
|ivity« and of her death. She wu the mother of eleven chlldieny 
vrhich had fo debilitated her conftltution, thatatfive-and-lhirty 
years of age no traces of her former beauty remained. She expe- 
rienced alfo many domeftic forrows. Henhufband, ignorant of 
the value of her virtues, and infenfible to the propriety of her 
•ondoft, vas jealous without a caufe, t&d even without love, 
which to a woman was ftill more moitifying. Petrarch^ on the 
contrary, loved Laura during the eourfe of twenty years; but 
he was never fuifered to vifit her at her own houfe; for her hof- 
band fetdom, if ever, left her alone. He therefore had no op- 
portunity of beholding his charming, his amiable Laura, except 
at church, atalTemblies, or upon the public walks ; and then never 
alone. Her hufband frequently forbid her to walk even with her 
deareft friends> and his mind became quite furious when ever (he 
indulged in the flighteft and mo(b innocent pleafure. Laura was 
bom in the year 1307, or 1308, and was two or three years young- 
er than Petrarch, She died of the plague in the year 1348. Seven 
years after her death her hufband married again. Petrarch fund- 
ved her till about the commencement of the year 1374. 

* 

♦ This once celebrated poetry has now, however, for many 
ages been buried in oblivion ; a fate which, if the notion of Dr. 
Adam Smith be true, it was natural enough to expefl. '* All 
" ferious and ftrongexpreflions of the pafllonof Love," fays hei 
"appear ridiculous to a third perfon; and though a lover /nay 
•* be good company to his miflrefs, he is fo to nobody clfe. }^t 
" himfelf is fenfible of this; and, as long as he continues in his 
*' fober (enfes, endeavours to treat his own pafllon with raillery 

•' and 
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tenderly beloved refided, was not fufficientlj 
.diftant from the place of hjs retreat, and he 
vifited it too frequently. A paffion, indeed, like 
that which Petrarch felt, leaves the bofom, 
even when uncorrupted, totally incapable of tran«^ 
quillity. It is a violent fever of the foul, which 
infli£ls upon the body a complication pf painful 
diforders. Let Lovers^ therefore, while they 
poiTefs fome controul over the pai&on which fills 
their breafts, feat themfelves on the borders of a 
river, and refle£t that Love^ like the ftream, 
fometimes precipitates itfelf with violence down 
the rocks; and fometimes, flowing with fofc 
tranquillity along the plain, meanders through 
meadows, and lofes itfelf beneath the peaceful 
(hades of folitary bowers. 

The tranquillity of Solitude, however, may, 
to a mind difpofed to refign itfelf with humility 
to all the difpenfations of heaven, be found not 
di(advantageous to the perturbations of love. A 
loverwhom death has bereaved of the dear objeft 
of his afFe£tion, feeks only thofe places which his 

K favourite 

*' aad ridicule. It is the only (lyle in which we care to hear Of 
'* it« becaufe it is the only ftyle in which we ourfelves are dif<A 
** pofed to talk of it. We grow weary of the grave and long«. 
** fentenced love of CowUy and Petrarch^ who never have done 
" with exaggerating the violence of their attachments ; but the 
'* gaiety of Ovid^ and the gallantry of Horace, are always »grep« 
•* able.** Theory of Moral Sentiments^ Parti, f. t, p. 68. 
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favourite inhabited ; conOders every other as de- 
iert and forlorn ; and experts that death alone tft 
able to flop the torrent of his tears. Such an in^ 
dulgence of forrow, however, cannot be called a 
refignation to the will of God. A lover of thisde- 
fcription is attached folely to the objed, to the ir- 
recoverable objeft of his increaAng forrows. His 
diftradled mind fondly hopes that ftie may ftill re- 
turn ; be thinks he hears her foft, enchanting voice 
in every breeze ; he fees her lovely form approach- 
ing, and opens his expefting arms to clafp her once 
again to his ftill throbbing breaft. But he finds, 
alas ! his hopes are vain : the fancy-breathing form 
eludes his grafp,and convinces him that the del igiit- 
fiil y ifion was only the light and love-formed phan- 
tom of his forrow-fickened mind. A fad remem- 
brance of her departed fpirit is the only comfort 
of his lingering life : he flies to the tomb where 
her mortal remains were depofited, plants rofes 
round her fhrine, waters them with his tears, cul- 
tivates them with the tendereft care, kifies them 
as emblems of her blufhing cheeks, and tafles, 
with fighing tranfports, their balmy fragrance as 
the fancied odours of her ruby lips; 

■ afk the fond youth 

W hy the cold urn of her whom long he lov'd 
So often fills his arms ; To often draws 
His lonely footfleps, at the filent hour, 
• To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ; 
.. Oh 1 he wjll tell thee, that the wealth of worlds 
Shoiild ne er feduce his bofom to forget 

That 
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That facred hoiir, when, dealing from the noife 
Of care and envyi fweet remembrance Tooths 
"With Virtue's kindeft looks his aching breaft^ 
And turns his tears to rapture. 

But thefe pleafures, alas ! alfo vanifh ; the rofes 
lofe their bloom ; then droop their heads — ^and dio. 
He muft, indeed, wreftle a long time with the 
rigours of his fate, have frequently extended his 
arms in vain to embrace the beloved objefl:, have 
long fixed his eyes upon her cheriflied ft^iade, and 
loft all hope of being re-united, before his mind 
can again exert its powers, or make any effort to 
counteradi the feelings of his heart, and regain 
his former tranquillity. It is only from the con- 
ftant exertion of found reafon and true philofophy 
that the cure of this difeafe can be expeSed. 

It niuft afford infinite pleafure to every philo- 
fophic mind to refleft on the viftory which the 
virtuous Petrarch gained over the paflion that 
afTailed his heart. During his retreat into Italy 
from Love and Lauroy his friends in France 
ufed every endeavour to induce him to return. 
One of them wrote to him : — " What daemon 
*' poflclTes you? How could you quit a country in 
** which you indulged all the propenfities of 
** youth', and where the graceful figure which you 
*' fbrmerly adorned with fo much care procured 
** you fuch unbounded admiration ? ^How can you 

K 2 <^ live 
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•* live thus exiled from Laura^ whom you love 
^* with fo much tendernefs, and whofe heart is 
*' fo deeply afflicted by your abftnce ?" 

* 

Petrarch replied : ** Your anxiety is vain : 
^^ I am refolved to continue where I am. I ride 
^^ here fafely at anchor ; and all the hurricanes of 
*' eloquence fhall never drive me from it. How 
^^ then can you expe£l to perfuade me to change 
*' this refolution, merely by placing before my 
*' eyes the deviations of my youth, which I ought 
** to forget ; by defcribing an illicit pa(fion,which 
*' left me no other refource than a precipitate 
*^ flight ; and by extolling the meretricious ad- 
** vantages of a handfome perfon, which too long 
^* occupied my attention ? Thefe are follies I muft 
** no longer think of. I am now rapidly approach- 
^* ing towards the laft goal on the courfe of life. 
'^ Obje£ts more ferious and important now occu^ 
*' py my thoughts. God forbid, that, liftening to 
*' your flattering obfer vations,! fliould agaio throw 
^^ myfelf into the fnares of Love ; again put on a 
'* yoke which fo feverely galled me ! The natu- 
*' ral levity of youth apologizes, in fome degree, 
<< for the indifcretion it creates \ but I ihould de- 
** fpife myfelf, if I could now be tempted to revifit 
** either the bower of love or the theatre of am- 
*' bition. Your fuggeftions, however, have pro- 
" duced a proper efFcft 5 for I confider them as the 

** oblique 
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<' oblique ccnfures of a friend upon my pafl mif- 
*' conduiSl, The folicitudes of the gay and bufy 
world no longer difturb my mind i for my heart 
has tenacioufly rooted all its fibres in this de« 
lightful Solitude, where I rove at large, free 
^' and unconftrained, without inquietude or care* 
*' In fummer I repofe upon the verdant turf be- 
^^ neath the ihade of fome embowering tree, or 
^' faunter along the enamelled borders of a cool, 
^' refrefhing ftream. At the approach of autumn 
^^ I feek the woods, and join the Mufes' train. 
** This mode of life is furely preferable to g life 
** at court, where nothing but difguftingjealoufies 
" and corroding, cares exift. I have now, in-fhort, 
** no wifli,except that, when death relieves meboth 
*' from pleafure and from pain, I may recline my 
<* head upon the bofom of a friend, whofe eyes, 
^* while he performs the laft office of clofing mine, 
'* will drop a deploring tear upon my departing 
** fpirit, and convey my remains, with friendly 
•* care, to a decent tomb in my native country." 

These were the fentiments of the philofipher: 
but, after a fliort interval, the man returned once 
again to the dty of Avignon, and only vifited his 
retreat at Vauclufe occafionally, 

Petrarch, however, by thefe continued en- 
deavours to fudbue the violence of his paffion, ac- 

K 3 quired 
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quired a fublimity and richnefs of imagination 
which diftinguiihed his charader, and gave him 
an afcendancy over the age in which he lived, 
greater than any of the literati have fince at- 
tained. To ufe the expreiEon of the poet, he 
was capable of paffing, with the happieft facility, 

*• From grave to gay, from lively to fcvere :'• 

and was enabled, as occafion required, to conceive 
the boldeft enterprizes, and to execute them with 
the moft heroic courage. He who languiflied, 
fighed, and even wept, with unmanly foftnefs, at 
' the feet of his miftrefs, breathing only the tender 
and afFeftionate language of love, no fooner 
turned his thoughts rewards the tranfaftions of 
Rome, than he aflumed a higher tone, and not 
only wrote, but a£ted, with all the ftrength anc} 
fpirit of the Auguftan age. Monarcbs have rc- 
linqulflied the calls of hunger, and the charms of 
reft, to indulge the tender luxuries his love-lorn 
mufe afforded.* But at a more advanced age he 
was no longer a iighing minftrel, chanting amo- 
rous verfes to a relentlefs fair ; he was no longer 
an effeminate flave, that kifTed the chains of an 
imperious miftrefs,who treated him with difdain ; 
he became a zealous republican, who fpread by 
his writings the fpirit of liberty throughout Italy, 

and 

* Rohrif King of Naples, fKquently dole from bufineCi of 
the moft feriouf kind to read the Works of Petrarch^ witboHt 
tbiflking either of his meals ot his bed. 
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and founded a loud alarm againft tyranny and 
tyrants. Great as a ftatefman, profound and ju- 
dicious as a public minifter, he was confulted in 
the moft important political tranfadions of £u^ 
rope, and frequently employed in the moft arduous 
and difficult negociations. Zealoufly adive in 
the caufe of humanity, he anxioufly endeavoured, 
en all occafions, to extinguiih the torch of dif« 
cord. The greateft Princes, confcious of his ex- 
traordinary genius, folicited his company, and en- 
deavoured, by liftening to his precepts, to learn 
theTioble art of rendering their countries refpedi-- 
able,.and their people happy. 

These traits of Petrarch* s charafler clearly 
evince, that, opprefTed as he was by the paflion of 
love, he derived great advantages from Solitude, 
The retirement of Vauclufe was not, as is com- 
monly imagined, a pretence to be nearer the per- 
fon of Lauray for Laura refided altogether at 
Avignon ; but a means of avoiding the frowns of 
his miftrefs, and of flying from the contagion of a 
corrupt court. Seated in his little garden, which 
was fituated at the foot of a lofty mountain, and 
fur rounded by a rapid ftream, his foul rofe fuperior 
to the adverfities of his fate. His difppfltion, in- 
deed, was naturally reftlefs and unquiet; but in 
his tranquil moments, a found judgment,, joined Jp 
an exquifite fenfibility, enabled him to enjoy the 

K 4. . delights 
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delights of Solitude with fingular advantage ; 
and to find in his retreat to Vauclufe the temple 
of peace, the reiidenceof calm repofe, and a fafe 
harbour againft all the tempefts of the foul. 

The flame of love, therefore, although it can- 
not be entirely extinguiflied, may be greatly pu* 
rified and refined by Solitude. Man, indeed, 
ought not to extirpate the paflions which the 
God of Nature has planted in the human breaft, 
but to dire£l them to their proper ends. 

To avoid fuch miferies as Petrarch endured, 
tlie pleafures of retirement (hould be ibared with 
fome amiable female, who, better than the cold 
precepts of philofophy^ will beguile or banifh, 
by the charms.of h^r converfation, all the cares 
and torments of life. * 

It 



* Dr. Johnfon related, with an amiable fondnefs, the follow- 
ing little pleafing circumftance relative to his Rambler ^ to his 
biographer, Mr. Bofwell. After a few numbers of that highly 
celebrated work were publiihed, he (hewed feveral of them to 
Mrs. Johnfofty the companion of his Solitude, and in whofe tafte 
and judgment he had great confidence: ** I thought very well 
'* of you before," faid (he; '* but I did not imagine you could 
** have written anything equal to this." — *' DilUnt praife," conti- 
nues Mr. BofwcH^ **from whatever quarter, is not fo delightful as 
«* that of a ruifc whom a man loves and efteems : her approba- 
** tion may be faid to come home to his hofom: and being fo* 
** ncA*, its dfeft is moft fefxTible and permanent." 
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It has been faid by a very fenfible author, that 
^^ the prefence of one thinking being like ourfel ves, 
<' whofe bofom glows with fympathy, and whofe 
^' afFe£lion we polTefs, fo hr from deftroying the 
^^ advantages of Solitude, renders them more h* 
*' vourable. If, like me, you owe your happinefs 
*' to the fond attention of a wife, you will foon 
** be induced, by her kindnefs, by her tender and 
*' unreferved communication of every fentiment 
*' of her mind, of every feeling of her hearty to 
** forget the fociety of the world ; and your hap- 
•* pincfs will be as pleafingly diverfified as the 
•' employments and the viciflitudesof your lives/* 

The orator who fpeaks foeloquently muft have 
felt with exquifite fenfibility the pleafures he de- 
fcribes. " Here," fays he, " every kind expreffion 
« is remembered ; the emotions of one heart cor- 
** refpond with thofe of the other ; every thought 
'* is treafured up ; every teftimony of afFe6lion is 
*' returned ; the happy pkir enjoy in each other's 
** company all the pleafures of the mind ; and 
" there is no felicity which does not communicate 
" itfelf to their hearts. To beings thus united by 
^^ the fincereftaffeftion, and the clofeft friendihip, 
<« every thing that is faid or done, every wij(h,and 
*' every event, becomes mutually important. No 
*' jealous fear, no envious ftingSjdtfturb their hap* 
^' pinefs; faults are pointed out with cautious ten- 

K 5 " dernefe 
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*^ dernefs and good nature ; looks befpeak the in" 
** clinations of the foul ; every wifli and every 
^< defire is anticipated ; every view and intention 
^^ affimilated ; and the fentiments of one con* 
** forming to thofe of the other, each rejoices with 
*' cordiality at the fmalleft advantage which the 
** other acquires."* 

Thus it is that the Solitude which we (bare 
with an amiable obje£t, makes the humbleft 
cottage a dwelling-place of the pureft pleafure* 

Love in the (hade of retirement, while the 
mind and the heart are in harmony with each, 
other, infpires the nobleft fentiments ; raifes the 
underftanding to the higheft fphere of intelled ; 
fills the bofom with increafed benevolence ; de- 

ftroys 



* This defer! ption of connubial happinefs, and the effrfb of 
virtuous love, recall thofe beautiful lines of Mr. Pope in his 
Epiftle from Eloifa to Abclard : 

*'' Oh! happy ftate 1 when fouls each other draw, 

*' When love i> liberty, and nature law; 

«« All then is full, poflefling and pofTefs'd, 

•* No craving void left aching in the bread : 

** E'en thought meets thought, ere from the lips it part, 

♦• And each warm wifti fprings mutual from the heart. 

<* This fure is blifs, if blifs on earth there be, 

^* And once the lot of Abckrd and m^*' 
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firoys all the feeds of vice ; and ameliorates and 
extends all the virtues. By its delightful influ- 
ence the attack of ill-humour is refifted j the vio- 
lence of our pailions abated ; the bitter cup of 
human afflidion fweetened 5 all the injuries of the 
world alleviated; and the fweeteft flowers plen- 
tifully ilrewed along the . moft thorny paths of 
life. Every unhappy fufiirer, whether the ma- 
lady be of the body or the mind, derives from 
this fource extraordinary comfort and confola-*- 
tion. At a time, alaa ! when every thing dif- 
pleafed me, when every objeft was difgufting, 
when my fufFerings had deftroyed all the energy 
and vigour of my foul, .when grief had fhut from 
my ftreaming eyes the beauties of nature, .and 
rendered the whole univerfe a dreary tomb, the . 
kind attentions of a wife were capable of convey — 
ingafecret charm, a filent confolation to my. 
mind. Ohl nothing, can render the bowers of 
retirement fo ferene and comfortable, or can fo . 
fweetly foften all our woes, as a conviilion that 
waman is not indifferent to our fate. . 

Solitude, it is true, will not completely heal • 
every wound which this imperious pafBon is capa- 
ble of inflifting on the human heart ; but it teaches 
us to endure our pains without wifhing for relief, . 
and enables us to convert them into foft farrow^ 
and plaintive grief, 

K 6 Both 
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Both fexes in early youth, but particularly fe- 
males from fifteen to eighteen years of age, who 
poffefs high fenfibilities, and lively imaginations, 
generally feel, during thefolitude of rural retire- 
ment, a foft and pleadng melancholy, when their 
bofoms begin to heave with the firft propenfities 
of love. They wander every where in fearch of 
a beloved obje£l, and figh for one ^lone, long be- 
fore the heart is fixed in its aflFetSion, or the mind 
confcious of its latent inclination. I have fre- 
quently obferved this difpofition unaccompanied 
by any fymptom of ill health. It is an original ma- 
lady. Roujfeau felt its influence at Vevai, upon 
the borders of the Lake of Geneva. " My heart,'* 
fays he, ^' rufhed with ardour from my bofom in- 
^< to athoufand innocent felicities; and, melting 
*' intotendernefs, I fighed and wept like a child. 
** How frequently, flopping to indulge my feel- 
*' ings, and feating myfelf on a piece of broken 
^< rock, did I amufe myfelf with feeing my tears 
•* drop into the flream 1'* 

Retirement, 

* There isno perfon poflefling feoiibility. of whatever coun. 
tiy he may be, who has ever beheld', without feeling the ten- 
dered emoticni^ the delightful borders of the Lake of Geneva ; 
the enchanting fpe£lacle which nature there exhibits, and the 
vaft and majeftic horizon which that mais of water prefents to 
the view. Who ha&ever returned from this fcene without turn- 
ing his eyes again on the piterefting view, and experiencing the 
(ame a£Qi£lion with which the heart feparates from a beloved 
ff lend whom we have no expe^atioa evei to fee again ? 
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B.ETiREM£NT,however, is not equally favour- 
able to every fpecies of afflidion. Some bofoms are 
fo exquifitely alive to the fenfe of misfortune) that 
the indelible remembrance of the object of their 
afFe6tion preys upon their minds : the reading of a 
lingle line written by the hand they loved freezes 
their blood ; the very fight of the tomb which has 
fwallowed up the remains of all their foul held 
dear is intolerable to their eyes. On fuch beings, 
alas ! the heavens fmile in vain : to them the new- 
born flowers, and the twittering groves,proclaim- 
ing the approach of fpring, and the regeneration of 
vegetable nature, bring no charms : the garden's 
variegated hues irritate their feelings : and the 
filent retreats from which they once expe£ted 
confolation only increafe their pains. Such refined 
and exquifite feelings, the oflFspring of warm and 
generous paffions, are real misfortunes ; and the 
malady they engender requires to be treated with 
the mildefl attention and the tenderefl care. 

V 

But to minds of fofter temper. Solitude pof- 
fefles many powerful charms, although the lofTes 
they deplore are equally great. Such characters 
feel, indeed, a fenfe of their misfortune in its ut- 
moft pofljble extent, but they foften into acutenefs 
by yielding to the natural mildnefs of their diipofi- 
tions : they plant upon the fatal tomb the weeping 

willow 
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willow and the ephemeral rofe ; they ereO: mauph' 
lea : compofe funeral dirges } and render the very 
emblems of death the means of confolatiom Their 
hearts are continually occupied by the idea oC thofe 
whom their eyes deplore ; and they exift, under 
the fenfations of the trueft and moft fincere for- 
row, in a kind of middle ftate, between earth and 
heaven. This fpecies of forrow is of the happieft 
kind. Far be it from me to fuppofe it in the lead 
degree afFeded. But I call fuch charaders happy 
mourners; becaufe, from the very frame and tex- 
ture of their conftitutions, grief does not deftroy 
the energy of their minds, . but permits them to 
find confolation in thofe things which, to minds 
differently conftrud:ed, would create averfion. 
They feel, a heavenly joy in purfuing employ-- 
ments which preferve the memory of thofe who 
are the fubjeds of their forrow^ 

Solitude will enable the heart to vanquifli 
the moft painful fenfe of adverfity, provided the 
mind will generoufly lend its aid-, and fix its atten- 
.tion to a different objedi If men think there is 
any misfortune from which they have no other 
refource than defpair or death^ they deceive them- 
felves ; for defpair is no refource. Let fuch men 
retire to their ftudies, and there ferioufly trace 
out a feries of important and fettled truths^ and 

their 
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their tears will no longer fall ; but the weight of 
their misfortunes will grow light, and forrow fly 
from their breads. 

Solitude, by encouraging the enjoyments of 
the heart, by promoting domeftic felicity, and by 
creating a tafte for rural fcenery, fubdues impa<» 
tience^ and drives away ill-humour. Impatience is 
^ ftifled anger, which men lilently manifeft by 
looks and geftures, and weak minds ordinarily 
reveal by a fhower of complaints. A grumbler 
is never farther from his proper fphere than when 
he is in company : Solitude is his only afylum. 
Ill-humour is an uneafy and infupportable condi- 
tion, which the foul frequently falls into when 
foured by a number of thofe petty vexations which 
we daily experience in every ftep of our progrefs 
through life ; but we need only to fhut the door 
againft improper and difagreeable intrufions to 
avoid this fcourge of happinefs. 

Vexations, indeed, of every kind, are much 
fooner quieted in the (ilence of retirement than 
in the noife of the world, A cheerful difpofit^on, 
a placid temper, and well-regulated paffions, will 
prevent worldly vexations from interrupting our 
happinefs. By thefe attainments, the deepeft me- 
lancholy, and moft fettled uneafinefs of life, have 
been frequently baniihed from the heart. It is 

true* 
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true, that the progrefs in this cafe is much more 
rapid in women than in men. The mind of a lively 
female flies immediately to happinefs, while that 
of a melancholy man ftill creeps on with pain : the 
yielding bofoms of the fair are eafily elevated or 
depreiled. Thefe effects, it is true, may be pro- 
duced by means lefs abftra£led than Solitude ; by 
any thing that ftrikes the fenfes, and penetrates the 
heart. Men, on the contrary, augment the difeafe^ 
and fix it more firmly in the bofom, by brooding 
over its caufe and confequeiices, and are obliged to 
apply the mofl efficacious remedies, with unfhaken 
conflancy, to efFe£l a cure ; for feeble prefcriptions 
are, in fuch cafes, of no avail. The only chance, 
indeed, of fuccefs, is by exerting every endeavour 
to place the body under the regimen of the mind. 

' Vigorous minds frequently banifh the mod invete- 
rate evils, or form a powerful (hield againft all the 
darts of fate, and, by braving every danger, drive 

-away thofe feelings by which others are irritated 
and deflroyed : they boldly turn their eyes from 
what things are, to what they ought to be ; and 
with determined refolution fupport the bodies they 
are defigned to animate ^ while weak minds fur- 
render every thing committed to their care. 

The foul, however, always follows what is 
moft agreeable touts ruling paffion. \^orldly men 
generally delight in gaming, feafting, and debau- 
chery i 
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chcr^; while thofewhoare fond of Solitude, feel, 
from a confcioufnefs of its advantages, no enjoy- . 
ments equal to thofe its peaceful fhades aiFord. 

I NOW conclude my reilet^ions upon the ad- 
vantages of Solitude to thiHeart. May tbey give 
greater currency to ufeful fentiments, to confo- 
latory truths, and contribute in fome degree to 
diff'ufe the enjoyment of a bappinefs which is (• 
much within our reach ! 
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CHAPTER THE.FOURTH.- 

' THE GENERAL ADVANTAGES 
OF RETIREMENT. 

Retirement engage? the affeaions of 

men whenever it holds up api^ure of tranquil* 
lity to their view. 

The doleful and monotonous foundof the clock- 
of a fequefteripd monaftery, the (llence of nature in 
a ftill night) the pure air on the fummit of a high' 
mountain, the thick darknefs of an aged foreft, 
the fight of a temple &llen into ruini , infpire the 
foul with a foft melancholy, and baniih all recoU 
leftion of the world and its concerns.. 

The man who cannot hold a friendly corre- 
fpondence with his own heart, who derives no 
comfort from the refledlons of his mind, who 
dreads the idea of meditation, and is fearful of paf- 
fing a fingle moment with himfelf, looks with 
equal dread on Solitude and on Death, He endea* 
vours to enjoy all the voluptuoufnefs which the 
world affords; drains the pernicious cup of plea- 
fure to its dregs 5 and until the dreadful moment 

approaches 
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approaches when he beholds his nerves fhattered, 
and all the powers of his foul deftroyed, has not 
the courage to make the delayed confeffion, " / 
*' am tired ^the world and all its follies /" 



The legions of iantafttc fafhions to which a 
man of pleafure is obliged to facrifice his time, 
impair the rational faculties of his mind, and de- 
ftroy the native energies of his foul. Forced con- 
tinually to lend himfelf to the performance of a 
thoufand little trifles, a thoufand mean abfurdities, 
he becomes by habit frivolous and abfurd. The 
face of things no longer wears its true and ge- 
nuine afped ; and his depraved tafte lofes all re- 
liih for rational entertainment or fubftantial plea- 
fure. The infatuation feizes on his brain, and 
his corrupted heart teems with idle fancies and 
Tain imaginations. 

The inevitable confequences of thisardent pur- 
fuit of entertainments and diverflons, are languor 
and diflatisfaftion. He who has drained the cup 
of pleafure to the laft d^-op, who is at length 
obliged to confefs that all his hopes are fled, who 
finds difappointment and difguft mingled with 
every enjoyment, who feels aftonifhed at his own ' 
infenflbility,and who no longer poflefl'es the magic 
of the enchantrefs Imagination to gild and deco- 
rate the fcene, calls in vain to his afliftance the 

daughters 
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daughters of Senfuality and Intemperance : their 
careifes can no longer delight his dark and melan- 
choly mind : the foft and fyren fong of Luxury 
no longer can difpel the cloud of difcontent that 
hovers round his head. 

Behoid that debilitated weak old man running 
after pleafures he can no longer enjoy. The airs 
of gaiety which he afieds render him ridiculous : 
his attempts to fhine expofe him to derifion : his 
endeavours to difplay the wit and eloquence of 
youth, betray him into the garrulity of old age* 
His converfation, filled with repetition and tire- 
fome narrative, creates difguft^and only forces the 
(mile of pity from the lips of his youthful rivals* 
To the eye of Wifdom, however, who obferved 
him through all the former periods of his life, 
fparkling in the mazes of folly, and rioting in all 
the noify circles of extravagance and vice, his 
character always appeared the fame. 



'' A languid, leaden iteration reigns, 

** And ever muft, o'er thofe whofc joys are joys 

«* Of fight, fmcU, taftc. Thecuckow-feafons fing 

« The fame dull note to fuch as nothing prize, 

** But what thofe feafons, from the teeming earth, 

•* To doatingy^«/ir indulge. But nobler minds, 

** Which relifli fruits unnpened by the fun, 

« Make their days various ; various as the dye» 

*< On the dove*s neck, which wanton in his rays. 

•'jOn 
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•' On minds of dove-like innocence poflefty 

*' On lightened minds, that ba(k in Virtue's beams, 

** Nothing hangs tedious 

The wife man, in the midft of the moft tumul- 
tuous pleafures, frequently retires wfthin him- 
felf, and iilently compares what he might do, 
with what he. is doing. And even when acci* 
dentally engaged in the excefles of intoxication, 
h^ aflbciates only with thofe warm and generous 
fouls, whofe highly elevated minds are drawn 
towards each other by the moil virtuous inclina- 
tions, and fublime fentiments. The illent re- 
treat of the mind within itfelf, has more than 
once given birth to enterprizes of the greateft 
pith and moment. Some of the moft celebrated 
a£lions of mankind were firft infpired ampng the 
founds of mufic, or conceived amldft the mazes 
of the dance. Senfible and elevated minds never 
commune more clofely with themfelves, than in 
thofe places of public refort in which the low 
and vulgar, furrendering themfelves to illufion 
and caprice, become incapable of refle£tioii, and 
blindly fuiFer themfelves to be overwhelmed by 
the furrounding torrent of folly and diftradlion. 

The unceafing purfuit of fenfual enjoyment is 
merely a mean ufed by the votaries of worldly 

pleafure 
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plcafurc of flying from thcmfelves : they feize 
with avidity upon any objeft that promifes to 
occupy the prefent hour agreeably, and provide 
entertainment for the day that is paffing over their 
heads. To fuch characters the man who can in- 
vent, hour after hour,new fchemesof plca£ure,and 
open, day after day, frefh fources of amufement, 
is a valuable companion indeed : he is their beft, 
their only friend. Are then thefe lazy and lux- 
urious votaries of fenfual pleafures deftitute of 
thofe abilities which might prevent this facrificc 
of time, and, if properly exerted, afford them 
relief? Certainly not. But, having been con- 
tinually led from objeft to objeS in the purfuit 
of pleafure, the afliftance of others has habitually 
become the firft want and greateft neceffity of 
their lives : they have infenfibly loft all power 
of aSing for themfelves, and depend, for every 
objeft they fee, for every fenfation they feel, for 
every fentiment they entertain, on thofe by 
whom they are attended. This is the reafon 
why the rich ^ who are feldom acquainted with 
any other pleafures than thofe of fenfe, are, in 
general, the moft miferable of mankind. 

The Nobility and Courtiers of France think 
their enjoyments appear vain and ridiculous only 
to thofe who have not the opportunity of partak- 
ing in them ; but I am of a different opinion. 
5 Returning 
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'B.eturning one Sunday from Trianon to Vcr- 
failles, I perceived at a diftance a number of peo- 
ple aiTembled upon the terrace of the caftle ', and, 
on a nearer approach, I beheld Louis the Fif- 
teenth furrounded by his court at the windows of 
his palace. A man very richly drefled, with a 
large pair of branching antlers £ifiened on his head, 
whom they called they?^^^, was purfued by about a 
dozen others whocompofed the pad. The pur- 
fued and the purfuers leaped into the great canal, 
fcrambled out again, and ran wildly round and 
round, amidft the acclamations of the aiTembly, 
who loudly clapped their hands to teftify their de- 
light, and to encourage the diverfion. " What 
^^ can all this mean ?" faid I to a French gentle- 
man who flood near me. *' Sir,'* he replied, 
with a very ferious countenance, '* it is for the 
^' entertainment, of the Court " The moft obfcure 
and indigent individuals niay certainly be much 
happier than thefe matters of mankind with their 
melancholy flaves and miferable entertainments. 

'< But all) alas! would into fame ad vance, 

** From fancied merit in this idle dance : 

*' The tavern, park, afTembly^ mafk, and play^ 

*« Thofedear deflroyers of the tedious day, 

** Are call'd by fops, who faunter round the townp 

•' Splendid diverfions ; and the pill goes down ; 

«« Where fools meet fools, and, Stoic like, fupport, 

<• Without one figh, the picafures of a Court. 

♦« But 
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«< But courts give nothing to the wife and good, 
** But fcorn of pomp, and love of Solitude . 
«« High ftations tumuU^ but not blifst create ; 
«' None think the great unhappy, but the great. 
** Fools gaze and envy \ envy darts a fting, 
« Which makes a Swain as wretched as a King.** 

Direful condition ! Is there then no occu- 
pation whatfoever, no ufefiil employment, no ra- 
tional recreation, fufficiently high and dignified 
for fuch charafters ? Are they reduced to the 
melancholy condition of not being able to per- 
form one good and virtuous aflion during the in- 
tervals of fufpended pkafure ? Can they render no 
fervices to friendfliip, to their country, to them- 
fel ves f Are there no poor and miferable beings, to 
whofe bofoms they might afford charitable com- 
fort and relief? Is it, in fhort, imppffible for 
fuch charafters in any way to improve them- 
fel ves in wifdoni or in virtue ? 

The powers of the human mind are of greater 
extent than is generally imagined. He who, either 
from tafte or neceflity, exercifes them frequently, 
foon finds that the higheft felicities of which our 
nature is capable refide entirely within ourfelves. 
The wants of life are, for the greater part, merely 
artificial ; and, although ienfual obje&s contribute 
moft eiEcacioufly to our happinefs and delight, itis 

2 not 
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.not becaufe they are indifpenfably neceflary for 
this purpofe, but becaufe they have been rendered 
defirable by habit -, and, from the pleafures they 
produce, we flatter ourfelves that they are ab- 
Iblutely neceffary to our felicity. If, however^ 
we had fortitude to reiift their charms, and cou- 
rage to feek our h^pinefs in ourfelves, wefhould 
frequently find in our own bofoms a greater 
variety of refources than all the objeds of fenfe 
«re capable of aiFording. 

Amusement^ indeed, m&y fometimes be 
found in thofe places to which the fexes refort 
merely to/ie and to befeen. The eye may be oc»- 
cafionally gratified by the fight of objefts really 
agreeable; the ear may liften to obfervations 
truly flattering. Lively thoughts and fenfible 
remarks now and then prevaiL Charadlers 
equally amiable and interefting occafionally mix 
among the groups We may form acquaintance 
with men of diftinguifhed merit, whom we 
ihould not otherwife have an opportunity of 
knowing ; and meet with women of amiable qua- 
lities, and irreproachable condu£t, whofe refined 
converfation ravifhes the ear with a delight equal 
to that with which their exquifite beauty capti^ 
vates the heart. But by what a number of painful 
fenfations muft the chance of receiving thefe 
pleafures be purchafed ! Thofe whom reafon or 

L difguft 
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difguft reftrain from mixing in the idle diilip^tions 
of life, cannot fee without a figh, the gay con- 
ceit, the airy confidence, the blind arrogance, 
■and the bold loquacity, with which thefe votaries 
of worldly pleafure proclaim a felicity which is 
almoft invariably deceitful ; nor obferve without 
a figh, the extravagant joy of fo many great men, 
the abfurd airs of fo many old dowagers, and 
the ridiculous fopperies of fo many grey-headed 
children. 

** What numbers here through love of pleafure ftrive 

** To feem the moft tranfported things alive ! 

•* As if by joy defert was underflood^ 

*« And all the rich and great were wife and good. 

« Here aching bofoms wear a vifage gay, 

^< And ftifled groans frequent the ball or play. 

^* Completely drefs'd in finery and grimace, 

*« They (hew their birih-day fuitsand public face. 

<• Their fmilcs are only part of what they wear, 

«« Put off at night, like Lady Bettfs hair. 

«< What bodily fatigue is half fo bad ? 

-** How anxioufly they labour to be g'ad I 

Honour, Fame, and Pleafure, are generally 
conceived ^ accompany aa invitation to the 
board of Luxury ; although Difeafe, with leaden 
fceptre, is known toprefide; and where reproach 
and calumny are too often ^ indifcriminately caft 
-upon the pureft charaders. ^ut he who feels 
the leaft energy of mind, turns with averfion 

from 
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from all fociety which tends to weaken its effefl ; 
and finds the fimpleft fare^, enjoyed with freedom 
and content amidft a happy and afTedlionate fa* 
mily, ten thoufand times more agreeable than 
the rareft dainty, and the richeft wine, with a 
fociety where he muft fit ceremonioufly filent in 
compliment to fome reputed wit, from whofe lips 
nothing but abfurdities and nonfenfe proceed. 

The fpiritlefs and crowded focieties of the 
world, where a round of low and trifling amufe- 
ments fills the hour of entertainment, and where 
todifplay a pomp of drefs, and levity of manner, 
is the only ambition, may afford fome pleafure 
to thofe light and empty minds who are impatient 
of the weight of idlenefs ; but the wife man, 
who occafionally rcforts to them in fearch of 
rational converfation, or temporary amufement, 
and only finds a dull, unvaried jargon, and a tire- 
fome round of compliments, will turn with aver- 
fion from thefe temples of falfe delight, and ex- 
claim, in the language of the poet, 

*< I envy none their pageantry and ftiew ; 

** I envy none the gilding of their woe, 

*' Give me, indulgent -Gods! with mind ferene, 

** And guiltlcfs heart, to range the fylvan fcene. 

*« No fplendid poverty, no fmilingcare, 

*^ No well'bred hate or fervile grandeur there : 

L z «< There 
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** There pleafing objedls ufeful thoughts fuggeft | 
«• The fcnfe is ravifli'd, and the (bul is blcft: 
** On every thorn delightful wifdom growSf 
«« In every rill a fweet indruflion flows," 

a 

True fociai pleafure is founded on unlimited 
conftdence, on an affectionate and reciprocal in- 
terchange of fentiments and opinions. A tender, 
faithful, refined, and rational friendfliip, renders 
the pleafures of the world fpiritlefs and difgufting. 
How joyfully do we difencumber ourfelves from 
the fhackles of fpciety, for that clofe and fublime 
inter courfe in which our inclinations are free, our 
feelings generous^ our fentiments unbialTed ; where 
a mutuality of thought and a<Slion, of pleafures 
and of pains, uninterruptedly prevail ; where the 
gentle hand of Love conducts us along the paths 
of truth and virtue j where every thought is an- 
ticipated before it efcapes frpm the lips; where ad- 
vice, confolation, fuccour, are reciprocally given 
and received in all the accidents and in all the 
misfortunes of life ! The foul, touched by the 
charm of friendfhip, fprings from its apathy and 
dejeftion, and views the enlivening beam of hope 
awakening it to aftivity. The happy pair ^ cafting 
a retrofpe£live glance on the time pafTed, mutually 
exclaim with the tenderefl emotions, *' Oh the 
** delights that we have already experienced ! Oh- 
** the joys that we have already felt !*' If the tear 

of 
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ef affliction (leal down the cheek of the one, the 
other with aiFedion wipes it tenderly away. The 
forrows of one are felt with equal fenfibility by the 
other: and what forrow will not an intercourfe 
of heartS) fo clofely and aiFedlionately united, en« 
tirely fubdue ? Day after day they communicate 
to each other all that they have feen, all that they 
have heard, all that they feel, and every thing that 
they know. Time flies before them on his 
fwifteft pinions* They are never tired of each 
other's company and converfation.. The only mis- 
fortune they fear, the grcateft indeed they can 
poffiblyexperience,.is the misfortune of being fepa*' 
rated by occafionai abfeuce or untimely death.. 

But human happinefs is continually expofed to> 
interruption.. At the very moment, alas ! when 
we vainly think ourfelves the moft fecure. Fate,, 
by afudden blow, ftrikes its unhappy vi£t!m even 
in our arms.. All the pleafures of life then feem - 
for ever extinguifli^d,. every obje£^ alarms our 
mind, and every place feems defert and forlorn* 
In vain are our arms ejctended to embrace our loved 
though loft companion ; in vain do we invoke her 
return. Her well-known ftep ftill feems to beat 
upon the liftening ear, and promife her approach ; 
but fufpended fenfe returns, and the delufive founds 
are heard ho more. A deathlike filence reigns 
vound^ and involves us in the Ihades of dreary fo- 

L 3 litudey. 
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litudcjunconfcious of every thing but our bleeding 
hearts. Wearied and dejected, we imagine our- 
felves no longer capable of loving, or of being 
beloved ^•and life without love, to the heart thA 
has once felt its pleafures, is more terrible than 
death. So fudden a tranfition from the highcflt 
happinefs to the deepeft mifery overpowers the 
mind. No kind friend appears to afluage our fuf- 
ferings, or feems capable of forming an adequate 
idea of our diftrefs. The pangs, indeed, which 
fuch a lofs inflids,cannot be conceived, unlefs they 
have been felt. The only confolation of the un- 
happy fufFerer is to live in Solitude, and his only 
wi{h to die alone. But it is under circumftances 
like tbefe that Solitude enjoys its greateft triumph^ 
and the afflided fuflFerer receives the greateft be- 
nefits ; for there is no forrow, however great, no 
pang, however powerful, that it will not, when 
wifely indulged, at firft foften, and at length fub- 
due* The remedy, however, which Solitude ^^ ad- 
minifters to a mind difeafed,'' is flow and gradual i 
for the art of living alone requires fo much experi- 
ence, is fubje£l to fo many cafualties, and depends 
fo materially upon the ten\perament of the patient, 
that it is neceflary we fhould attain a complete 
maturity before any great advantages can be de- 
rived from it. But he who is able to throw off 
the galling yoke of prejudice, and poirefl[es a na- 
tural efteem and fondnefs for retirement, >vill not 

be 
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be embarrafled as to the choice he ought to make 
under fuch circumftances. Indifferent to external 
obje(^s, and averfe from the diffipations of the 
#orld, he will rely on the powers of his mind, 
and will never be lefs alone than when he is 
in the company of himfelf.. 

Men of genius are frequently condemned to- 
employments as difagreeable to the turn and tem- 
per of their minds, as the moft naufeous medicine. 
Inuft be to an empty ftomach. Confined to toil 
on a dry and difgufting fubje£t,^ fixed to a par- ' 
ticular fpot,. and harrafTed by fubordinate duties,. 
they relinquifh all expectation of tranquillity on. 
this fide' the. grave. Deprived of enjoying the. 
common pleafures of nature, every objed increafes 
-their difgiift^ ** It is not for us," they exclaim, 
that the youthful zephyrs call forth the budding 
foUage with their careffing breath; that the 
*' feathered choir chant in enlivc ling flrains 
^^ their rural fongs; that the verdant meadows . 
** are decked with fragrant flowers." But fet 
thefe complainants free, give them liberty and 
leifure to think for themfelves, and the enthufiafm 
of their minds will foon regenerate, and foar into 
the higheft regions of intelle<S^ lal happinefs, with 
the bold wing and penetrating eye ui the bird of 
Jov . 

L4 If 
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If Solitude be capableofdiflipatingtheafRiifitiQilS 
of perfons thus circumftanced,what may not be ex- 
peded from its influence on thofe who are enabled 
to retire, at pleafure, to its friendly (hades, and wha 
have no other wifh than to enjoy pure air and do* 
meftic felicity [ When Antijihenes was aiked 
what advantages philofophy had afforded hirh, he 
anfwered, '' It has taught me to fuhdut tnyfelf,** 
Pope fays, he never laid his head upon his pillow^ 
without acknowledging that the moft important 
leffonof life is to learn theart of being happy with- 
in ourfelves. And it feems to me that we fhall 
all find what P<7^^ looked for, when home is our 
content, and every thing about us, even to the dog 
and the caty partakes of our affection. 

It has, indeed, been truly d>ferved by a cele- 
brated philofopher, that it is equally arrogant and 
erroneous to imagine, that man is capable, by his 
own exertions, of reaching real felicity. He may^ 
however, modify the natural difpofition of his foul^ 
-chaftifehis tafte^ curb his inclinations^ ameliorate 
his fentiments, and even fubdue his paflions; and 
thereby not only render himfelf lefs fenflble of the 
wants of life^ but feel even fatisfadion under the 
moft untoward circumftances. 

Health is certainly eflential to happinef$,and 
jet there are circumftances and fituations under 

which 
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which the privation of it may be attended with 
tranquillity. 

How frequently have I returned thanks to God, 
when indifpofttton has prevented me from going 
abroad, and enabled me to recruit my weakened 
powers in folitude and filence ! Obliged to drag 
through the ftrccts of the metropolis day after day 
during a number of years, feeble in conftitution, 
weak in limbs 5 fufceptible, on feeling the fmalleft 
cold, to the fame fenfation as if knives were fepa- 
rating the flelh from the bone; continually fur- 
rounded, in the courfe of my profeffion, with the 
moft aiHif^ing forrows ; it is not furprifing that I 
Ihould thank the Almighty with tears of gratitude, 
on e^cperiencing even the relief which a confine- 
ment by indifpofition procured. A phyfician, if 
hepoflefsfenfibility, muft,in his anxiety, to relieve 
the fufferings of others, frequently forget his own. 
But, alas ! how frequently muft he feel ail the hor- 
rors of his fituation, when he is fummoned to at- 
tend patients whofe maladies are beyond the reach 
of medicine! Under fuch circumftances, the in- 
difpofition which excufes my attendance, and 
leaves me th6 powers of thought, affords me com- 
paratively a fweet repofe ; and, provided I am not 
difturbed by the polite interruptions of ceremonious 
vifitors, I enjoy a pleafing folitude. One fingle day 
pafifed undifturbed at home in literary leifure, af- 
fords 
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fords to my mind more real pleafure than all the 
circles of faihionable entertainment are able to 
beftow. 

The fear of being alone is no longer felt either 
by the young or old, whenever the mind has ac- 
quired the power of employing itfelf in fome ufe-^ 
ful or agreeable ftudy. Il^*humour may be ba- 
ni{hed by adopting a regular courfe of reading. 
Books, indeed, cannot be infpedied without pro- 
ducing a beneficial efFed, provided we always read 
with a pen or pencil in our hand, and note down 
the new ideas that may occur, or the obfervations 
which confirm the knowledge we before pofTefTed; 
for reading becomes not only ufelefs, but fatiguing, 
unlefs we apply the information it affords either to 
our owncharaders, ortothofeof othermen. This 
habit, however, may be eafily acquired; and then 
books become one of the moft fafe and certain an- 
tidotes to laffitude and difcontent. By this means 
a man becomes his own companion, and finds his 
bed and moft cheerful friend in his own heart. 

Pleasures of this kind certainly furpafs in a 
great degree all thofe which refult merely from the 
indulgence of the fenfes. The pleafures of the 
mind, generally fpeaking, fignify fublime medita- 
tion, the profound deductions of reafon, and the 
brilliant efFufions of the imagination ; but there 

are 
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Sire alfo others, for the perfe£t enjoyment of which 
neither extenfive knowledge nor extraordinary ta< 
lents are necelTary. Such are the pleafures which 
refult froma£live labour; pleafures equally within 
the reach of the ignorant and learned, and not lefs 
exquifite than thofe which refult folely from the 
mind. Manual exertions, therefore, ought never to 
be defpifed. I am acquainted with gentlemen who 
underfiand the mechanifm of their watches, who 
are able to work as painters, lockfmiths, carpen* 
ters ; and who are not only poflefTed of the tools 
and implements of every trade, but know how to 
ufe them. Such men never feel the lead difquie- 
tude from the want of fociety, and are in general 
the happieft chara(!^ers in exiftence. 

Mental pleafures SLve within the reach of all 
perfons who, free, tranquil, and aflfedlionate, are 
contented with themfelves, and at peace with 
their fellow-creatures. The mind contemplates 
the pranks of fchool, the fprightly aberrations of 
our boyiih days, the wanton ftories of early youth, 
our plays and paftimes, and aU the little hopes and 
fears of infancy, with fond delight. Oh! with 
what approving fmiles, and foft regret, the aged 
caft their eyes upon thofe happy times when youth- 
ful incarnation prompted ail their adlions, when 
every enterprize was undertaken with lively vi- 
gour, and executed with undaunted courage ; when. 

L 6 difficulties 
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diiEculties were fongbt merely for the purpofe of 
furmounting them ! Let us compare what we were 
formerly with what we are at prefent j or rather, 
by giving our thoughts a freer range, refle£bon the 
various events we have experienced or obferved ; 
upon the means that the Almighty employs to raife 
or fink the profperity of empires ; upon the rapid 
progrefs made, even in our time, in every art and 
fcience ; upon the difFufion of ufeful knowledge, 
and the deftrudlion of dangerous prejudices; upon 
the empire which barbarifm and fuperftition have 
gained, notwithftanding the exertions of genius 
and reafon to prevent them y upon the fublime 
power of the human mind, and its inefficient pro- 
du&ions ; and languor will inftantly diiappear,and 
tratiquillity, peace, and good-humour, prevail. 

Thus advantage may in Solitude be attained and 
relifliedat every period of our lives; at the moft 
advanced age, as well as during the vigour of youth. 
He who to an unbroken conftkution joins a free 
and contented mind, and adiduoufly cultivates the 
powers of his underftanding, will, if his heart be 
innocent, at all times enjoy the pureft and moft 
unalterable pleafures. Employment animates all 
the fundions of the foul, and calls forth their 
higheft energies. It is the fecret confcioufnefs 
which every perfon of a lively imagination pof- 
feffes, of the powers of the mind, and the dignity 

3 they 
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they are capable of attaining, that creates that no- 
ble anxiety and ardour which carries their efforts 
to the fublimeft heights. But if, either by duty 
or fituation, we maintain too clofe an intercourfe 
with fociety ; if we are obliged, in ipite of incli- 
nationy to fubmit to frivolous and fatiguing diffi- 
pations ; it is only by quitting the tumult, and 
entering into filent meditation, that we feel that 
cfFervefcence, that defire to break from bondage, 
to Ay from pafl errors, and avoid in future every 
noify and tumultuous pleafure. 

The mind never feels with more energy and 
fatisfaftion that it lives, that it is rational, great, 
zGtivCj free, and immortal, than during thofe 
moments in which it excludes idle and imperti* 
nent intruders. 

Of all the vexations of life, there are none To in- 
fupportable as thofe infipid vifits, thofe annoying 
partialities, which occupy the time of frivolous 
and fafhionable characters. "My thoughts," fays 
RouJ/iauy ^* will only come when they pleafe, 
*' and not when I choofe ;** and therefore the in-" 
trufion of ftrangers, or of mere acquaintances, 
were always extremely odious to him. It was for 
this reafon alone that this extraordinary character,' 
who feldom experienced an hour of tranquillity, 
felt fuch indignation againft the importunate civi- 
lities 
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lities and empty compliments of common conver- 
lation, whilft he enjoyed the rational intercourfe 
offenfible and well-informed minds with the high- 
efi: delight.* How frequently are the brighteft 
beams of intellect obfcured by aiTociating with low 

and 

♦ **I never could endure, •* fays RoiifeaUf *' the empty and 
*' unmeaning compliments of common converfation : but from 
(* converfation ufeful or ingenious^ I have always felt the bigheft 
** pleafure, and have never refufed to partake of it." In one of 
thofe very elegant and fenfible Epillles which are publilhed un- 
der the title of ** FitzoJborne*s Letters^" the ideas which Zmmer» 
man feems to have entertained on this fubjeA are very happily 
exprefled. " I have had occafion," fays the Writer, in a letter 
to Palamedes, ** a thoufand timet, fince I faw you, to wiHi my« 
** {tiiin the land where all things are forgotten; at lead, that I did 
" not livcin the memory of certain reftlcfs mortals of your ac- 
•* quaintance> who are vifitors by profeffion. The misfortune is, 
** no retirement 'is fo remote, nor fanAuary fo facred, as to af- 
** ford a prote£lion from their impertinenc^e; and though we were 
<< to fly to the defert, and take refuge in the cells of faints and 
" hermits, we (liould be alarmed with their unmeaning voicey 
" crying even in the wildernefs. They fpread themTelvcs, in truth, 
** over the whole face of the land, and lay wafte the faireft hours 
** of converfation. For my part (to fpeak of them in a ftyle 
" fuitable to their tafte and talents) I look upon them not as pay- 
'* ing vifits, but vijitations ; and am never obliged to give audi- 
<* ence to one of this fpecies, that I do not confider myfelf as 
9' under a judgment for thofe numberlefs hours which I have 
'* fp^nt in vain. If theie fons and daughters of idlenefs and folly 
** would be perfuaded to enter into an excluHve fociety among 
*' themfelves, the reft of the world might poflfefs their moments- 
'** unmolefted : but nothing lefs will fatisfy them than opening 
** a general commerce, and failing into every port where choice 
*' or chance may drive them. Were we to live, indeed, to 

•» the 
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^nd little minds ; how frequently do the foundeft 
underftandings become frivolous, by keeping fri- 
volous company ! For, although thofe bright 
beams are immediate emanations from the Deity 
on the mind of man, they muft be matured by me- 
ditation and reflciSlion, before they can give ele- 
vation to genius, and confiftency to character. 

Virtues to which the mind cannot rife even 
when affifted by the moft advantageous intercourfe^ 
are frequently the filent growth of Solitude. De- 
privjed for ever of the company and converfationof 
thofe whom we love and efteem, we endeavour to 
charm the uneafy void by every effort in our power j 
but while Love ^nd Friencijhip Itzd us by the hand, 
and cherifh us by their Care,, we lean inceflantly 
oii their bofoms,- and remain inert. Solitude, were 
it for this reafon alone, is indifpenfably necefTary to 
the human character; for when men. are enabled 
to depend on themfelves alone, the foul, toiTed 
about by the tempefts of life, acquires new vigour ; 

learns 

*' the years of the Antediluvians, one might afford to refign fome 
** part of one's own time inxharitable relief of the InfufFerablv 
'^ Weight of theirs; but fince the days of man are (hrunk into 
•' a few hafty rcvolutipns of the fun, whole afternoons arc much 
** too con'iderable a facrifice to be offered up to tame civility. 
** What heightens the contempt of this charafler is, that they 
•* who have fp much of the force, have always the leafl of the 
" power of friendfhip; and though they will *• craze their cha^ 
** riot zuhecls,^* as Milton expreffes it, to deflroy vour repofi, they 
** would »ot drive half.the length of a ftrect Xoaffiftyour dijirefs,** 
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learns to bear with conftancy, or avoid with 
addrefs, thofe dangerous rocks on which vulgar 
minds are inevitably wrecked ; and difcovers con- 
tinually new refources, by which the mind re* 
fifts with Stoic courage the rigours of its fate. 

Weak minds always conceive it moft fafe to 
adopt the fentiments of the multitude* They ne^ 
vcr venture to expreis an opinion upon any fub- 
jed until the majority have decided ; and blindly 
follow the fentiments of the many, whether upon 
men or things, without troubling themfelves to 
inquire who are right, or on which flde truth 
preponderates. A love of equity and truth, in- 
deed, is feldom found, except in thofe who have 
no dread of Solitude. Men of diffipation never 
protect the weak, or avenge the opprefled. If 
the various and powerful hofts of knaves and 
fools ar-e your enemies, if you have been injured 
in your property by injuftice, or traduced in your 
feme by calumny, you muft not fly for protection 
and redrefs to men of light and diilipated charac- 
ters ; for they are merely the organs of error, 
and the conduit-pipes of prejudice. 

The knowledge of our/elves is in Solitude more 
eafily and eiFe£):ually acquired than in any other 
fituation ; for we there live in habits of the ftridiefl 
intimacy with our own bofoms. It is certainly 

poi&ble 
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poi&ble for men to be deliberate and wife even 
amidft all the tumultuous folly of the world, efpe* 
cially if their principles be well fixed before they 
enter on the ftage of life ; hut integrity is un- 
doubtedly more eafily preferred in the innocent 
fimplicity of Solitude, than in the corrupted inter- 
courfes of Society. In the world how many men 
pleafe only by their vices ! How many profligate 
villains, and unprincipled adventurer.c',of inilnuat- 
ing manners, are well received only becaufe they 
have learnt the art of adminifteringto the follies^ 
the weaknefles, and the vices of others! The 
mind, intoxicated with the fumes of that incenfe 
which artful flattery is continually o£fering to ic» 
is rendered incapable of juftly appreciating the 
charaders of men. On the contrary, we truly 
difcover in the filence of Solitude the inward 
complexion of the heart -, and learn not only what 
the chara<Sers of men are, but what in truth and 
nature tbey-ought to be. 

How many new and ufeful difcoveries may be 
made by occafionally forcing ourfelves from th& 
vortex of the world, and retiring to the calm en-* 
joyments of ftudy and refledion ? To accomplifK 
this end, it is- only neceflary to commune ferioufly 
with our own hearts, and to examine our aflions 
with impartiality. The worldly-minded man,in-w 
deedvi has reafon to avoid this felf-examinsition,fov 

tha 
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the refult would in all probability be painful to his 
feelings ; as he who only judges of himfelf by the 
flattering opinions which others may have expreiTed 
ofhis chara£ler,wiil, in fuch a fcrutiny, behold with 
furprife, that he is the miferable flave of habit and 
public opinion; fubmitting himfelf with fcrupu- 
lous exaAnefs, and the beft pofTible grace, to the 
tyranny of faOiion and eftablifhed ceremony ; ne- 
ver venturing to oppofe their influence, however 
ridiculous and abfurd it may be; and obfequioufly 
following the example of others, without daring to 
refill purfuits which every one feems fo highly to 
approve. He will perceive, that almoft all his 
thoughts and anions are engendered by a bafe 
fear of himfelf, or arife from a fervile complai* 
fance to other$ ; that he cnly feeks to flatter the 
vanities, and indulge the caprices, ofhis fuperiors, 
and becomes the contemptible mintfter of thefe* 
men, without daring to offer them the fmalleft 
contradidion, or hazard an opinion that is likely 
to give them the leaft difpleafure. Whoever with 
calm conflderation views this terrifying pidlure^ 
will feel, in the filent emotions of his heart, thli 
neceflity of occafionally retiring into Solitude, 
and feeking fociety with men of nobler fentw 
4nents and purer principles. 

Let every one, therefore, who wiibes to think 
uritb dignity, or live with eafe, feek the retreats 

of 
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iDf Solitude, and enter into a friendly intercourfe 
with his own heart. How fmall a portion* of true 
philofophy, with an enlightened underftanding, 
will render it humble and compliant ! But in the 
mifls ofprejudice,dazzled by the Intel le£lualgIim-» 
merof falfe lights,e very one miftakes the true path, 
and feeks for happinefs in the (hades of darknefs, 
and in the labyrinths of obfcurity. The habits of 
retirement and tranquillity can alone enable us to 
make a juft eilimate of men and things : and it is 
by renouncing all the pfepofleffions which the cor- 
ruptions of fociety have implanted in the mind, 
that we make the firft advances towards the re« 
Aoration of reafon, and the attainment of felicity* 

. Wb have hftherto only pointed out one clafs 
of the general advantages which may be derived 
from rational SoUtude,but there are many others 
which apply ftill more clofely to mens' bufineft 
and bofoms. Who, alas I is there that has not 
experienced its comforting influence in the keen- 
eft adverfities of life ? Who is there that docs 
not feek relief from its friendly (hades in the lan- 
guors of convalefcence, in the pangs'of afflidion^ 
and even in that diftrefsful moment when death 

r 

deprives us of thofe whofe company was th^ 
charm and folace of our lives? Happy are they 
who know ^he ad vantages of a r^//^/^aj retirement^ 
of that holy reji in which the virtues rivet them- 

felves 
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felves more clofely to the foul, and in which 
every man, when he ts on the bed of death, de« 
voutly wifhes he had lived. 

But thefead vantages become moreconfpicuous 
^hen we compare the manner of thinking which 
employs* the mind of a folitary philofopher with 
that of a worldly fenfualift; the tirefome and tu- 
multuous life of the one with theeafe and tranquiU 
lity of the other ; the horrors which difturb the 
death-bed of vice, with the calm iigh which ac* 
companies the expiring foul of virtue. This is the 
awful moment in which we feel how important it 
is :to commune morally with ourfelves, and reli- 
gioufly with our Creator ^ to enable us to bear the 
fuffibrings of life with dignity, and the pains of 
death with eafe.* Thb 

* PoNTANUSi r man celebrated among tlieearly rellLorersof 
Literature, thought the ftudy of our own hearts of fo much im- 
portance^ that he has recommended it from his tomb: <* Sum 
*' Joannes Jovianus Pontakvs, quern amaverunt bam 
«' mufa^ fufpexerunt viriprobi^ honeftaverunitegis domini; jamfd^ 
**, quijim^ veioqui potius fwtrim ; ego vcr'o te^ hojpes^ nojcere in tctum 
•* brij nequeo, J^d te ipfum ut nofcas rogo,** — Seneca alfo fayv 
** Death falls hWy upon him who is too much known ttk 
*' others, and to^ little to him£elf : 

" lUi mors gravis incubat 
' Qui, notus nimis omnibuS|. 
' " Ignotus moritur fib'i." 

** To him, alas! to him, I fear, 

<^ The face of death will terrible appe»r, 

** Wha 
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The fick, the forrowfiil, and the difcontentcd, 
may find equal ielief in Solitude ; it adminifters 
B balm to their tortured fouls, heals the deep and 
painful wounds they have received, and in time 
reftores them to their priftine health and vigour. 
The deceitful flirine in which the intoxication of 
fenfuality involved health and happinefs difappears, 
and they behold, in the place of imaginary joys, 
thofe objcSs only which aiFord real pleafure. Prof- 
perity arrays every objeft in the moft glowing and 
delightful colours j but to ad verfity every thing ap- 
pears black and difmal. Nor are the errors of t hefe 
contrary extremes difcovered until the moment 
when the curtain drops, and diflipates the illufion : 
the deceitful dream continues until the imagina- 
tion is illenced. The unhappy then perceive that 
the Almighty was watching over them, even when 
they conceived themfelves entirely abandoned. 
The happy then difcover the vanity of thofe plea- 
fures and amufements to which they furrendered 
themfelves fo implicitly during the intoxication 
of the world, and re&^Q. ferioufly upon their mif- 
condu£t i upon their prefent ftate and future def- 
tiny ; and upon the modes moft likely to condu£b 

them 

*' Whoi in his life, flattVing his fenfelefs pride, 
** By being known to all the woild befide, 
** Does not hinUelf, when he is dying, know, 
** Nor ivhat he is, nor whither he's to go." 

Cotvley, 
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them to true felicity. How miferable fhould we 
be, were the Divine Providence to grant us every 
thing we defire ! At the very inftant when we 
conceive all the happinefs of our lives annihilated, 
God, perhaps, is performing fomething extraordi- 
nary in our favour. Certain it is, that patience 
and perfeverance will, in Solitude, convert the 
deepeft forrow into tranquillity and joy. Thofeob- 
je£ts which, at a diftance, appear menacing, lofe, 
on a nearer approach, their difagreeable afped, 
and, in the event, frequently produce the moll: 
agreeable pleafures. He who tries every expe- 
dient, who boldly oppofes himfelf to every diffi- 
culty, who fteadily refifts every obftacle, who 
negle£bs no exertion within his power, and relies 
with confidence on the afliflance of God, extrads 
from aiBi£^ion both its poifon and its fting, and 
deprives misfortune of its victory.* 

Sorrow, 

♦ Dr. Johnfon oh{eTva\ that •• It is one of the chief precepts 
** of the Stoical Philofophy, that Man ftiould never fuffer hii 
** happinefs to depend upon external circumftances : a precept, 
." indeed, which that lofty (t€i has extended beyond the con- 
** dition of human life, and in which lome of th^ia feem to 
** have comprized an utter exclufion of all corporeal pain and 
** pleafure from the regard or attention of a wife man. Such 
«« fapientia infaniens, as Horace calls the do£lrine of another feft, 
** fuch extravagance of philofophy, can vf ant neither authority 
«' nor argument for its confutation': it is overthrown by the ex* 
<* perience of every hour, and the powers of nature rife up 
<t agalnft it. 'But," eontiniies he, " we may very properly in- 

" quire 
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Sorrow, misfortune, and flcknefs, foon render 
Solitude eafy and familiar to our minds, «How 
willingly do we renounce the world, and become 
indifferent to all its pleafures, when the infidious 
eloquence of the paffions is filenced,and our powers 
are debilitated by vexation or ill health ! It is theii 
we perceive the weaknefs of thofe fuccours which 
the world affords. How many ufeful truths, alas ! 
has the bed of flcknefs and forrow inftilled even 
into the minds of K ings and Princes ! truths which, 
in the hour of health, they would have been unable 
to learn amidft the deceitful counfels of their pre- 
tended friends. The time, indeed, in which a va« 
letudinaryiscapableof employing his powers with 
facility and fuccefs, in a manner conformable to 
. his defigns, is ihort,and runs rapidly away. Thofe 
only who enjoy robufl health can exclaim," Time 
*^ is my own 5" for he who labours under continual 
ficknefs and fufFering, and whofe avocations de« 
pend on the public neceflity or caprice,can never 
fay that he has one moment to himfelf. He muft 

watch 

> *' quire, liow near to this exalted (late It is in our power to ap« 
'< proachy how far we can exempt ourfelves from outward in* 
'* fluenccs, and fecure to our minds a (late of tranquillity : for 
** though the boaft of abfolute independence is ridiculous and 
*' vain, yet a mean flexibility to every impulfe, and a patient 
•• fubmifllon to the tyranny of cafual troubles, is below the 
«• dignity of that niind, which, however depraved, or weakened, 
** boads its derivation from a celeftial original, and hopes ^or 
<* an unioB with infinite good ne£s and invariable felicity." 

Rambler^ No. 6. 
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ivatch the fleeting hours as they pafs, and fel^ean 
intervjtl of leifure when and where he can. Nc- 
ceffity as well as reafon convinces him that he 
muft, in fpite of his daily fufierings, his wearied 
body^or his harraifed mind,{irmly refift his accu- 
mulating troubles ; and, if he would fave himfelf 
from becoming the vi£lim of dejeAion, he.muft 
manfully combat the difficulties by which he is 
attacked. The more we enervate ourfeIves,the 
more we become the prey of ill health ; but deter- 
mined courage, and obftinate refiftance, frequently 
renovate our powers ; and he who, in the calm 
of Solitude, vigoroufly wreftles with misfortune, 
is, in the event, fure of gaining a vidkory. 

The influence of the mind upon the body is a 
confolatory truth to thofe who are fubjed to con- 
ftitutional complaints. Supported by this reflect 
tion, the efFe£ls of reafon continue unfubdued ; 
the influence of religion maintains its empire ; 
and the lamentable truth, that men of the fined 
fenfibility, and moft cultivated underftanding, fre- 
quently poflefs lefs fortitude under afflictions than 
the moft vulgar of mankind, remains unknown.* 

Campenella, 

* This weaknefs of human nature is finely illuftrated by Dr. 
Johnjon in his celebrated Hiftory of Rajfclas, Prince of Abyf- 
(Inia. The Prince attends the ledlures of a Philofopher, who 
compared reafon to the fun, of which the light is conftant, 

uniform, 
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C AMPENELL A) incredible as it may feem^fufFered 
by the indulgence of melancholy reflections, a 
ipecies of mental torture piore painful than any 
bodily torture could have produced* I can, how- 
ever, 

liDtfbrm and laftiQgs communicated various precej^ts for the ccm- 
queft of pailion; and difplayed die happinels of thofe who had 
obtained the important vi£loiy, after which man is no longer the 
flave of fear, or the fool of hope ; is no more emaciated by envyi 
inflamed by anger* emafculated by tendernefs, or deprefled hj 
grief I and concluded that this ftate only was happinefs, and that 
this happinels was in every one's power. Raffeias liftened to 
him with the veneration due to the inflrufliions of a fuperior be- 
ing, and implored the liberty of viflting fo great a mafter of true 
wifdom. On the enfuing day the Prince entered the apartment 
of the Philofopher, whom he found in a room half darkened, 
with his eyesmifty» and his face pale, ** Sir," faid the Philo* 
fopher, '* you are come at a time when all human friendihip is 
<( ufelefs. What I fuffer cannot be remedied ; what I have loft 
*• cannot be fa pplied. My daughter, my only daughter, from 
« whqfe tendemed I txpt&td all the comforts of my age, died 
** laft night of a fever. My views, my purpofes, my hopes, are 
<* at an end. I am now a lonely being, difunited from fociety.*' 
The prince remonflrated againft the excefs of bis afHI6lion. 
•• Young man," replied the Philofopher, ** you fpeak. like one 
*• who has never felt the pangs of feparation."— " Have you 
«• then forgot the precepts," faid Rajeias, «* which you fo 
** powerfully enforced ? Has wifdom no ftrength to arm the 
*< heart againft calamity ? ConGder that external things are na* 
•' turally variable, but Truth and Reafon arc always the fame." 
** Wh^t comiFortjV faid the mourner, "can Truth and Reafon 
*' afford me ^. OF what efFe6l are they now, but to tell me that 
*• my daughter wil} not be reftored ?'* This illuftration of the 
inef&cacy of philofophy, to countera£l or fubdue the fenfibili- 
ties of human nature under deep calamity, brings to mind a« 

M obfervatioa 
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ever, from my own experience, aflert, that, even in 
the extremity of diftrefs,every objeft which diverts 
the attention foftens the evils we endure, and fre- 
quently drives them entirely away. By diverting 
the attention, many celebrated philofophers have 
been aide not only to preferve a tranquil. mind in 
the midft of the moft poignant fuiFerings, but have 
even increafed the firength of their intelledual 
faculties, in fpite of their corporeal pains. Rouf" 
feau compofed the greater part of his immortal 
works under the continual prefTure of ficknefs and 
forrow.* G^//(Pr/,who,by his mild, agreeable, and 
inftru£live writings, has become the preceptor of 
Germany, certainly found, in this interefting oc- 
cupation, the fecret remedy againft melancholy. 
Mendelfohm^ at an age iar advanced in life, and not, 
in general, fubjefl to deje£lion, was for a l(mg 
time oppreflfed by an almoft inconceivable derange- 
ment of the nervous fyftem j but, by fubmitting 
with patience and docility to his fufferings, he ftill 

maintains 

obfervatioji of />r. Goldfmitk*s, that " Philofopby may be an 
'* excellent horfe in the liable, but is generally an arnm! jade 
•' upon the road.** 

* The author of that ftupendoua and elaborate work, " The 
*^ Englifli Di£bionary, thus eloquently add afSefUngly defcribes 
the circumftances under which it was compiled. ** It may gra- 
(< tify curlofity to inform ]t, that The English Dictionary 
<* was written with very little a{!iftanceof thei!r«nieJ, and with- 
*' out any patronage of the great: not in the foft obfcuritiei of 
•' retirement, nor under the fhelter of academic bowen, bot 
an^ldd i nconvenience and diftni£tioD,in liekneft and in forrow." 

3 
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maintains all the noble and high advantages of 
jouth* Garviy who was for feveral years unable 
to ready^ to write, or even to think, has fince 
produced his Treatife upon Cicero.^ in which this 
profound writer, fo circumfpe£t in all his expref- 
fions, that he appears hurt if any improper word 
efcapes his pen, thanks the Almighty, with a 
fort of rapture, for the weaknefs of his conftitu- 
tion, becaufe it had uught him the extraordinary 
influence which the powers of the mind have 
over thofe of the body. 

Solitude is not merely defirabie, but abfo- 
lutely neceiikry, to thofe characters who pofiefs 
fenfibilities too quick, and imaginations too ar- 
dent, to live quietly in the world, and who are 
incefiantiy inveighing againft men and things. 
Thofe who fuffer their minds to be fubdued hy 
circumftanees which would fcarcely produce an 
emotion in other bofoms ; who complain of the 
feverity of their misfortunes on occafions which 
others would not feel i who are difpirited by every 
occurrence which does not produce. immediate 
&tisfa£lion and pleafure; who. are inceflantly 
tormented by the illufions of fancy ; who are un- 
hinged and dejedied the moment profperity is out 
of their view \ who repine at what they poiTefs, 
from an ignorance of what they really want; 
whofe minds are for ever veering from one vaiw 
wiih to another \ who are alarmed at every thing, 

M z - and 
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and enjoy nothing 3 are not formed for fociety, 
and, if Solitude have no power to heal' their 
wounded fpirits, are certainly incurable. 

Men who in other refpeds poflefs rational 
minds and pious diipoiitions, frequently fall into 
low fpirits and defpair ; buf it is in general almoft 
entirely their own fault. If it proceed, as is ge- 
nerally the cafe, from unfounded fears; if they 
love to torment themfelves and others on every 
trivial difap^ointment or flight indifpoiltion ; if 
they conftantly rcfort to medicine for that relief 
which reafon alone can beftow ; if they fondly in- 
dulge, inftead of repreffing, thefe idle fancies ; if, 
after having endured the mofl excruciating pains 
with patience, and fupported the greatefl misfor- 
tunes with fortitude, they neither can nor will 
learn to bear the pun£lure of the fmalleft piii, or 
thofe trifling adveriities to which human life is 
unavoidably fubje^l \ they can only attribute their 
unhappy condition to their own mifcondud ; and 
although they might, by no very irkfome effort of 
their underilandings, look with an eye of compo- 
fure and tranquillity on the multiplied and fatal 
fires ilTuing from the dreadful cannon's mouth, 
will continue fbamefully fubdued by the idle ap- 
prehenfions of being fired at by pop-guns. 

All thefe qualities of the foul, fortitude, 
firnuiefs, and Stoic inflexibility, are much fooner 

acquired 
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acquired by filent m^dit^tioo tha^i amidft the- 
noify intercoiiffes of mankind, w.herq innumera-* 
ble difficulties cpntinually oppofe us^ where cere- . 
mony, fervility, flattery, and .fear, contaminate our. 
di/pofitions ; where every occurrence oppofes our , 
endeavours ; and where, for this reafon, men of 
the weakeft minds, and moft contracted notions, 
become more aftive" and popular, gain more at- 
tention, and are better received, than. men of 
feeling hearts and liberal^ underftandings. 

The mind, in fhort, fortifies itfelf with im- 
pregnable ftrength in the bowers of folitary retire- 
nfient againft every fpecies of fufFering and afflic- 
tion. The frivolous attachments which, in the, 
world, divert the foul from its proper obje£ls, and 
drive it wandering, as chance may dired, into an 
eccentric void, die away. Contented, from, expe« 

• 

rience, with the little which nature requires, re-^ 
je£ling every fuperflous deilre, and having acquir- 
ed a complete knowledge of ourfelves, the vifita- 
tions of the Almighty, when he chaftifes us with 
affliction, humbles our prefun^ptuous pride, dif« 
appoints our vain conceits, reftrains the violence 
of our paffions,and makes usfenfible of our inanity 
and weaknefs, are received with compofure, and 
felt without furprife. How many important truth$ 
do we here learn, of which the worldly-mind^ 
man has no idea ! Cafting the eye of. calm reflec- 

M 3 tion 
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tion on ourfelve^, and on the objeds around us, 
how refigned we become to the lot of humanity I 
How different every obje£l appears ! The heart 
* expands to every noble fentiment j the bloom of 
confcious virtue brightens on the cheek; the mind 
teems with fublime conceptions ; and boldly tak- 
ing the right path, we at length reach the bowers 
of innocence, and the plains of peace. 

On the death of a beloved friend, we con- 
ftantly feel a ftrohg defire to withdraw from 
fociety ; but our worldly acquaintances unite in 
general to deilroy this laudable inclination* 
Conceiving it improper to mention the fubjeS of 
our grief, our companions, cold and indifferent 
to the event, furround us, and think their duties 
fuiHciently difcharged by paying the tributary 
vifit, and amufing us with the current topics of 
the town. Such idle pleafantries cannot convey 
a balm of comfort into the wounded heart. 

When I, alas ! within two years after my 
arrival in Germany, loft the lovely idol of my 
heart, the amiable companion of my former days, 
I exclaimed a thoufand times to my furrounding 
friends, '* Oh / leave me to myfelff** Her departed 
fpirit flill hovers round me : the te;ider recolle&ion 
of her fociety, the aiHi£ling remembrance of her 
fufferings on my acc6unt,. are always prefent to 

my 
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my mind. What mildnefs and afiability ! Her 
death was as calm and refigned as her life was pure 
and virtuous. During five long months the lin- 
gering pangs of difTolution hung continually round 
her. One day^ as flie reclined upon her pillow,, 
while I read to her " The Death of Chrifi^^ 
by Rammleryihc caft her eyes over the page^ and 
filently pointed out to me the following paiTage : 
" My breath grows weak^my days are (hortened^ 
^^ my heart is full of affliction, and my foul pre- 
'^ pares to take its flight.'' Alas ! when I recall 
all thofe circumftances to my mind, and recolledfc 
how impoflible it was for me to abandon the world 
at that moment of anguifh and diftrefs^ when 
1 carried the /eeds of death within my bofom,, 
when I had neither fortitude to bear my afflic- 
tions^ nor courage to refift them, while I was 
yet puxfued by malice,, and traduced by calumny, 
1 can eafily conceive, in fuch a (ituation, that my 
exclamation might be, *' Leave me to myfelf/* 
Xo a heart thus torn by too rigorous a deftiny 
from the bofom that was opened for its reception, 
from a bofom in which it fondly dwelt, from an 
obje£l that it dearly loved, detached from every 
obje<a,.at a lofs where to fix its aflFeflion, or com- 
municate its feelings. Solitude alone can admini- 
&cr comfort. 

The rich and the poor, the happy and the mi- 

M' 4 ferable, 
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ferable, the healthy and the iick, in fbort, all de- 
fcriptions of perfons, whatever may be their ftationi 
or their circumftances in life, will experience in- 
finite advantages in a religious retirement from the 
world. It is not, alas ! in the temples of pleafure, 
in thofe meetings where every one drains the cup 
of folly to its loweft dregs, in thofe coteries where 
vulgar gaiety reforts, in brilliant aiTemblies, or at 
luxurious boards, that the mind acquires thofe re- 
fined and exalted notions which reftrain the fen- 
fual appetites, ennoble the pleafures of life, bring 
futurity to view, and banifli, from a fhort and tran- 
fitory exiftence, an inordinate fondnefs for thedif- 
(ipations of the world. It is in Solitude alone that 
We are capable of averting our eyes from thofe dan- 
gerous fcenes, and calling them towards the celes- 
tial Providence which proteds us« It is only du- 
I'ing the iilent hour of pious meditation that we 
recur to the confolatory idea, to the bland and 
fatisfaftory fentiment, that the eye of the Almighty 
is forever tenderly viewing the anions of his crea- 
tures, kindly fuperintendingall our concerns, and, 
by his power and his goodnefs,dire£ling our ways; 
The bright image of our Creator appears to us in 
Solitude on every fide.* Emancipated from the 

dangerous 



* The following addrefs to the Deity is tln^nflated (rqfti Bot" 
$hius by a celebrated moral Philofopher : 

" O Tho» 
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dangerous fermentation of the paffions, we con* 

• • • 

template with ferioufnefs and vigour, with free- 
dom and with confidence, the attainment of fu- 
preme felicity, and enjoy in thought the happinefe 
we hope ultimately to reach. In this holy me- 
ditation, every ignoble fentiment, every painful 
anxiety, every low thought and vulgar. care^ 
vaniib from the mind. 

Solitude, when it has ripened and preferved 
the tender and humane feelings of the heart, and 
created in the mind a falutary diftruft of our vain 
reafon and boafted abilities, may be confidered to 
have brought us nearer to God. Humility is the 
firft leiTon we learn from refle£iion,and felf-diftruft 
the firft proof we give of having obtained a know- 
ledge of ourfelves. When, in attending the duties 
of my profeffion, I behold, on the bed^f ficknefs, 
the efforts of the foul to oppofe its impending dif* 
folution, and difcover, by the increafing torments 
of the patient, the rapid advances of death ^ when I 
fee the unhappy fufFerer extend his cold and tremb* 

M 5 ling 

*' O Thou whole power o*er moving worlds pTe/ide9| 

*' Whofe voice created, and whofe wifdom guides, 

^* On darklihg man in pure effulgence fliine, 

*^ And cheer the clouded mind with light divine f 

*' 'Tis thine aloneto calm the pious breaft 

** With fiient confidence and holy reft : 

" From Thee, Great Gqdy we fpring ; to thee we tend, 

** Path, Motive, Guide, Original, and £nd«*' 
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ling hands to thank the Almighty for the fmalleft 
mitigation of his pains ; when I hear his utterance 
checked by intermingled groans, and view the ten- 
der looks, the filent anguifh, of his attending 
friends ; all my fortitude abandons me ; my heart 
bleeds; and I tear myfelf from the forrowful 
fcene only to pour my tears more freely over 
the lamentable lot of humanity, to regret the in- 
efficacy of thofe medical powers which I am fup- 
pofed only to have fought with fo much anxiety 
as a means of prolonging my own miferable 
exiftence. 

'•^ When in this vale of years I backward look, 
** And mifs fuch numbers, numbers too of fucht 
^< Firmer in health, and greener in their age, 
** And driller on their guard, and fitter far 
«• To play life's fubtle game, I fcarce believe 
<* I ftill furvive; and am I fond of life, 
•* Who fcarce can think it poflible I live ? 
« Alive by miracle ! If I am ftill alive, 
•< Who long have buried what gives life to live.** 

The wifdom that teaches us to avoid thefnares 
of the world, is not to be acquired by the inceflant 
purfuit of entertainments ; by fly ing,^ without re- 
flexion, from one party to another; by continual 
con vcf fation on low and trifling fubjeds ; by un- 
dertaking every thing, and doing nothing. " He 
•' who would acquire true wifdom^ fays a cele- 

hcated 
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brated philofopher, '' muft learn to live in Soli- 
tude.'* An uninterrupted courfe of diflipation 
ftifles evei^y virtuous fentiment. The dominion 
of reafon is loft amidft the intoxications of plea- 
fure ; its voice is no longer heard ; its authority 
no longer obeyed : the mind no longer ftrives to 
furmount temptations; but, inftead of ihunning 
the perils which the pajjions fcatter in our way^ 
we run eagerfy to find them. The idea of Godj 
and the precepts of his holy religion, are never fo 
little remembered as in the ordinary intercourfes 
of fociety. Engaged in a multiplicity of abfurd 
purfuits, intranced in the delirium of gaiety, in- 
flamed by the continual ebriety which raifes the 
paffions and ftimulates the defires, every connec- 
tion between (r^^/ and man is diiTolved; the bright 
and noble faculty of reafon obfcured ; and even 
the great and important duties of religiofij the 
only fource of true felicity, totally obliterated 
from the mind, or remembered only with levity 
and indifference. On the contrary, he who, en- 
tering into a ferious felf-examination, elevates his 
thoughts in filence towards his God j who tron- 
fults the theatre of nature, the fpangled firmament 
of heaven, the meadows enamelled with flowers, 
the ftupendous mountains, and the filent groves, 
as the temples of the Divinity ; who direfls the 
emotions of his heart to the great Author and 
Conductor of every thing ; who has his enligbt^ 

M 6 ened 
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cned providence continually before his eyesjmufi:, 
moft afluredly, have already lived in pious Soli- 
tude and religious Retirement. 

The pious difpofition which a zealous devo- 
tion to God engenders in Solitude, may, it is 
true, in certain charaAers, and under particular 
circumftances, degenerate into the gloom ofyiz- 
perfiition^ or rife into the phrenzy oi fanaticifm 5 
but thefe excefles foon abate; and, compared with 
that fatal fupinenefs which extinguiflies every 
virtue, are really advantageous. The fophiftry 
of the paflions is filent during the ferious hours of 
felf-examination ; and the perturbation we feel on 
the difcovery of our errors and defefts, is convert- 
ed, by the light of a pure and rational yjz/VA, into 
happy eafe and perfeft tranquillity. The fanatic 
enthuliaft prefents himfelf before the Almighty 
muchoftener than the fupercilious wit, who de- 
rides a holy religion, and calls piety a weaknefs. 
Philofophj and Morality become in Solitude the 
handmaids of Religion^ and join their powers to 
condu£t us into the bowers of eternal peace. 
They teach us to examine our hearts, and exhort 
us to guard againft the dangers of fanaticifm. 
But if virtue cannot be inftilled into the foul with- 
out convulfive efforts, they alfo admonifli us not 
to be intimidated by the apprehenfion of danger. 
It is hot in the momeiit of joy, when we turn our 

eyes 
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eyes from God^ and our thoughts from eterliity, 
that we experience thofe falutary fervors of the 
foul, which even Religion, with all her powers^ 
cannot produce fo foon as a mental affliAion, or a 
corporeal malady. The celebrated M. Garvcy 
one of the greateft philofophers of Germany, ex- 
claim 'ij»! to Dr. Spalding and myfelf, *' I am in- 
*' debted to my malady for having led me to 
** make a clofer fcrutiny and more accurate ob- 
*' fervation on my own charader.'* 

In the laft moments of life, it i^ certain that 
we all wifh we had paiTed our days in greater 
privacy and Solitude, in ftrifter intimacy with 
ourfelves, and in clofer communion with God* 
Oppofe the fentiments of a folitary man, who 
has pafled his life in pious conference with God, 
to thofe which occupy a worldly mind, forgetful 
of its Creator, and facrificing its deareft interefts 
to the enjoyment of the moment ; compare the 
charadler of a wife man^ who reflefts in filence 
on the importance of eternity, with that of a 
fajhionable beings who confumes all his time at 
ridottos, balls, and aflemblies ; and we ihall then 
perceive that folitude, dignified retirement, fele<3: 
friendfhips, and rational fociety, can alone afford 
true pleafure, and give us what all the vain en- 
joyments of the world will never beftow— con- 
folation in death, and hope of everlafting life* 

But 
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But the bed of death difcovers moft clearJy the 
difference between thejuji man^ who has quietly 
paiTed his days in religious contemplation, and 
the man of the world, whofe thoughts have only 
been employed to feed his paffions and gratify 
his defires. A life paiTed amidfl the tumul- 
tuous diilipations of the world, even whf n un« 
fullied by the commiflion of any- pofitive crime, 
concludes, alas ! very differently from that 
which has been fpent in the bowers of Soli- 
tude, adorned by innocence, and rewarded by 
virtue* 

But, as example teaches more effedually than 
precept, and curiofity is more alive to recent 
hSts than remote illuilrations, 1 Ihall here relate 
the hiftory of a man of fiimily and faihion,. who 
a few years fmce fhot himfelf in London ; from 
which it will appear, that men poffefTed even of 
the befl feelings of the heart, may be rendered 
extremely miferable, by fuffering their principles 
to be corrupted by the pradices of the world. 

The Honourable Air. Damery the eldeft fbn 
of Lord Afdtony was five-and-thirty years of age 
when he put a period to his exiflence by means 
perfe£l:ly correfpondent to the principles on which 
he had lived. He was married to a rich heirefs, 
the daughter*in-law of Generai. Conway. 

Nature 
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Nature had endowed him with extraordinary ta» 
lents ; but a moft infatuated fondnefs for exceflive 
diffipation obfcured the brighteft faculties of his 
mind, and perverted many of the excellent qua- 
lities of his heart. - His houfes, his carriages, his 
horfes, and his liveries, furpafled, infplendour 
and magnificence, every thing fumptuous and 
coflly even in the fuperb and extravagant metro- 
polis of Great Britain. The fortune he pofTefied 
was great, but the variety of lavifli expenditures 
in which he eflgaged exceeded his income, and 
at length involved him in pecuniary diflrefs. 
To refcue himfelf from the torments of his iltu- 
ation, he raifed, in different ways, nearly forty 
thoufand pounds ', but, inftead of removing his 
own embarraffinents, he employed the greater 
part of it, with improvident generofity, in re- 
lieving the diftrelTes of his lefs opulent compa- 
nions ; for his heart overflowed with tendernefe 
and' compaffion : but this exquifite fenfibility, 
which was ever alive to the misfortunes of others, 
was at length awakened to his own embarrafTed 
fituation, and his mind driven, by the feemingly 
irretrievable condition of his affairs, to the utmoft 
verge of defpair. Retiring to a common brothel, 
he fent for four women of the town, and pafTed 
feveral hours in their company with apparent 
good fpirits and unincumbered gaiety ; but when 
the dead of night arrived, he rcquefted of them, 

with 
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with vifible deje£lion, to retire, and immediately 
afterwards, drawing from his pocket a piftol, 
which he had carried about him the whole after- 
noon, blew out his brains. It appeared that 
he had paiTed the evening with thefe women 
in the fame manner as he had been ufed to pafs 
many others with different women of the fame 
defcription, without demanding favours which 
they would moft willingly have granted, and 
only defiring, in return for the money he lavifh* 
ed on them, the diffipation of their difcourfe, or, 
at mofl, the ceremony of a falute, to divert the 
forrow that preyed upon his tortured mind. But 
the gratitude he felt for the temporary oblivion 
which thefe intercourfes afforded, fometimes ri* 
pened into feelings of the; warmeft friendibip. A 
celebrated a£lrefs on the London Theatre^ whofe 
converfations had already drained him of confider* 
able fums of money, requefted of him, only three 
days before his death, to fend her five-apd-twenty 
guineas : at that moment he had only ten guineas 
abourhim ; but he fent her, with an apology for 
his inability to comply immediately with her 
requefl, all he had, and foon after borrowed the 
remainder of the money, and fent it to her without 
delay. This unhappy young man, fhortly before 
the fatal cataftrophe, had written to his father^ 
and difclofed to him the diftreffed fituation he was 
in i and the nighty the very night on which he ter- 
minated 
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minated his exiftence, his afFedlionate parent, the 
good Lord Milton^ arrived in London, for the 
purpofe of difcharging all the debts, and arrang- 
ing the aflairs of his unhappy fon. Thus lived 
and died this deftitute. and diffipated man! How 
different from that life which the innocent live^ 
or that death which the virtuous die f 

I HOPE I may be permitted in this place to relate 
the ftory of a young lady whofe memory I am ex« 
tremely anxious to preferve ; for I can with great 
truth fay of her, as Petrarch faid of his beloved 
Laura^ '' The world was unacquainted with the 
** excellence of her character; for fhe was only 
^^ known to thofe whom ihe has left behind to 
*' bewail her lofs."— Solitude was alLthe world 
Ihe knew; for her only pleafures were thofe 
which a retired and virtuous life affords. Sub- 
mitting with pious relignation to the difpenfa- 
tions of Heaven, her weak frame fuftained, with 
fteady fortitude, every affliftion of mortality. 
Mild, good, and tender, {he endured her fufFerings 
without a murmur or a figh ; and, although natu- 
rally timid and referved, difclofed the feelings of 
W foul with all the warmth of filial enthufiafm. 
Of this defcription was the fuperior character of 
whopi I how write ; a charaSer who convinced 
me, by her fortitude under the fevereft misfor- 
tunesy 'how much flrength* Solitude is capable 

of 
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of convey ing to the mind even of the feeblcft be- 
ing. DiiEdent of her own powers, flic liftened to 
the precepts of a fond parent, and relied with per- 
feft confidence on the goodnefs of God, Taught 
by my experience, fubmitting to my judgment, flic 
entertained for me the moft ardent aiFe Aion ; and 
convinced me not hy profejjionsy but by aSiom^ of 
her fincerity. Willingly would I have facrificed 
my life to have iaved her ; and I am fatisfied that 
flic would as willingly have given up her own for 
me. I had no pleafure but in pleafing her, and my 
endeavours for that purpofe were moft gratefully 
returned. A rofe was my favourite flower,.and flie 
prefentedone tome almoft daily during the feafon. 
I received it from her hand with the higheft de- 
light, and cheriflied it as the richeft treafure. A 
malady of almoff a lingular kind, a hemorrhage 
in the lungs, fuddenly deprived me of the. comfort 
of this beloved child, and tore her from my pro- 
te£ling arms,. From the knowledge I had of hec 
conftitution,.! immediately perceived that the dif- 
order was mortal* How frequently during tha{ 
fatal day did my wounded, bleeding heart bend 
me on my knees before God to fupplicate for her 
recovery ! But I concealed my feelings from her 
obfervation. Although feniible of her danger, fhe 
never difcovered the leaft apprehenfion of its ap- 
proach. Smiles played around her pallid dieeks 
whenever I entered or quitted the room i and when 

woca 
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worn down by the fatal difteihper, a prey to the 
inoft corroding grief, a vi£lim to the fharpeft and 
moft intolerable pains, fhe made no complaint ; 
but mildly anfwered all my queftions by fome 
fliort fentence^ without entering into any detail* 
Her decay and impending diffolution became ob- 
vious to the eye > but to the lad moment of her 
life, her countenance preferved aferenity cor- 
refpondent to the purity of her mind, and the af- 
fe£lionat^ tendernefs of her heart. Thus I beheld 
my dear, my only daughter, at the age of five-and- 
twenty, after a lingering fuffering of nine long,long 
months, expire in my arms. So long and fo fevere 
an attack was not neceifary to the conqueft : fhe 
had been the fiibmiiSve vi£tim of ill health from 
her earlieft infancy : her appetite was almoft gone 
when we left SwifTerland ; a refldence which fhe 
quitted with her ufual fweetnefs of temper, and 
without difcovering the fmalleft regret; although 
a young man, as handfome in his perfon as he was 
amiable in the qualities of his mind, the objed of 
her firft, her only affedion, a few weeks after- 
wards put a period to his exiftence. During the 
few happy days we pafTed ^t Hanover, where fhe 
rendered herfelf univerfally refpefled and beloved, 
fhe amufed herfelf by compofing religious prayers^ 
which were afterwards found among her papers^ 
and in which fhe implores death to afford her a 
ipeedy relief from her pains. During the fame 

period 
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period fhe wrote alfo many letters, always afFeA- 
ing, and frequently fublime. They were couched 
in exprellions of the fame defire fpeedily to re- 
unite her foul with the Author of her days. 
The laft words that my dear, my well-beloved 
child uttered, amidft the moft painful agonies, 
were thefe— '' To-day I {hall tafte the joys of 
Heaven !'*« 

How 

* Th« meek, CMim, and pious refignation with which this ami- 

• able girl is defcribed to have endured the affli^ions of life, and 

defied the torments of death, will perhaps bring to mind the 

fentiments of that fublime Ode by Mr. Pope, of <* A dying 

Chriilian to his Soul. 

" Vital fpark'of heavenly flame f 

" Quity oh quit this mortal frame! 

** Trembling, hoping, ling' ring, flying; 

" Oh the pain, the blifs of dying ! 
** Ceafe, fond Natare, ceafe thy ftrife, 
** And let melanguifli into life! 

'* Hark! they wbifper; Angels fay, 

*' Sifter Spirit, come away 1 

'* What is this abforbs me quite, 

«* Steals my fenfes, fliuts ray figh^ 
** Drowns my fpirits, draws my breath? 
** Tell me, my foul, can this be Death ? 

•« The world recedes 1 it difappeares! 
<* Heav'n opens on my eyes, my ears 

^ ** With founds feraphic ring : 
<* Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly J 
*• O, Grave f where is thy Viftory ? 
** O, Death! where is thy Sting? 
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How unworthy of this bright example ihould 
we be, if, after having feen the fcvereft fuiFer- 
ings fuftajned by a female in the earlieft period of 
life, and of the weakeft conftitution, we permit- 
ted our minds to be dejeSted by misfortunes which 
courage might enable us to furmount I a female 
who, under the anguifh of inexpreflible torments, 
never permitted a figh or complaint to efcape 
from her lips j but fubmitted with filent refigna- 
tion to the will of Heaven, in hope of meeting 
with reward hereafter. She was ever adive, in- 
variably mild, and always compaflionate to the 
miferies of others. But we^ who have before 
our eyes the fublime inftru£tions which a charac- 
ter thus virtuous and noble has here given us, 
wsy who, like her, afpire to a feat in the man- 
ilons of the blefled, refufe the fmalleft facrifice, 
make no endeavour to ftem with courage the tor- 
rent of ad verfity, or to acquire that degree of 
patience and refignation, which a ftridl exami- 
nation of our own hearts, and a (ilent commu- 
nion with God, would certkinly afford. 

Sensible and unfortunate beings! the flight 
misfortunes by which you are now opprefled, and 
driven to defpair, (for light, indeed, they are,when 
compared with mine,) will ultimately raife your 
minds above the low confiderations of the world, 
and give a ftrength to yoXir power which you now 

conceive 
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conceive to be impoffible.* You now think your^ 
felves funk into the deepeft abyfs of fufFering and 
forrow; but the time will foon arrive, when you 
will perceive yourfelves in that happy ftate in 
which the mind verges from earth, and fixes its 
attention on heaveji. You will then enjoy a calm 
repofe, be fufceptible of pleafures equally fubftan- 
tial and fublime, and poflefs, in lieu of tumultu- 
ous anxieties for life, the ferene and comfortable 
hope of immortality. BleiTed, fupremely bleiled, 
is he who knows the value of retirement and tran- 
quillity, who is. capable of enjoying the (ilence 
of the groves, and all the pleafures of rural Soli- 
tude. The foul then taftes celeftial delight, even 
under the deepeft impreffions of forrow and de- 
jeftion ; regains its ftrength,^olle<3s new cou- 
rage, and ads with perfef^ freedom. The eye 
then looks with fortitude on the tranfient fuffer- 
ings of difeafe ; the mind no longer feels a dread 
of being alone; and we learn to cultivate, during 
the remainder of our lives, a bed of rofes round 
even the tomb of death. 

These 

♦ »* Explorsnt advtrfa viros, ptrque aj^era dure 
•* Kittitur ad laudem virtus interrita clivo.*' 

SiLius Italzcvs. 

*' But oft Adverfity exalts the mind ; 

** And fcarlefs Virtue may from perils find 

** Some means, howe'er deprefr'd, her bead to raife, 

«• And reach the heighti of oevcB-cadiog praife." 
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These refle£UcHis upon the general Advantages 
refulting from rational Selitude and Bccafional Re- 
//V/weK/, bring mc next to this importantqueflion, 
*' Jf^tthsr it is eafitr ta iivt virtuaujlj in Selitudt 
ar in tht n^orldr\ 
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CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
THE QUESTION, 

WHETHER IT IS EASIER TO LIVE VIRTUOUSLY 
IN SOLITUDE, OR IN THE WORLD, 

CONSIDERED. 

The virtues when they are prsu^ifed in fociety, 
are not praftifed merely from a fenfe of duty. 
The Clergy afford inftruftion to the ignorant, and 
confolation to the afflifted. The Lawyers proteft 
the ixmocent, and vindicate the injured. The Phy- 
ficians vifit the fick, and adminifter relief to their 
complaints, whether real or imaginary-. But not, 
as they would inflnuate^ fromxharltable feelings, 
and for the fake of humanity. lnftru£tion, con« 
folation, protection, and health, are in fuch cafes 
afforded not from any particular bias of the heart 
towards their refpedive objects, but from a fenfe 
of duty which the profeffors of Law, Divinity, and 
Phyfic, refpeflively entertain ; aduty impofed upon 
them by their peculiar flations in fociety ; and 
which it would be difgraceful in them not to per- 
form. The words, ^^ your known humanity ^^ vf oris 

2 which 
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which always hurt my feelings, when they in- 
troduce the fubjeflsof the letters I daily receive, 
are nothing but words of ceremony, a common 
falfehood, introduced by flattery, and fupported 
only by cuftom. Humanity is a high and im^ 
portant virtue, founded on a noblenefs of foul of 
the firft fpecics ^ and how is it to be known whe- 
ther a man performs certain a£lions from this 
warm and generous motive, or from a cold fenfe 
of duty? Good works certainly do not always 
proceed from motives completely virtuous. The 
bofomidf a'manwhofe ipind is conftantly immerfed 
in the corrupted currents of the world, is gene- 
rally (hut againft every thing that is truly good : 
he may, however, fometimes do good without be- 
ing virtuous ; for he may be great in his adlions, 
though little in his heart.* Virtue is a quality 
much more rare than is generally imagined^ and 
therefore the words humanity^ virtue^ pa friotifrriy 
and many others of fimilar kinds, fhould be ufed 
with greater caution than they ufually are in the 
intercourfes of mankind. It is only upon particu- 
lar occafions that they ought to be called forth j 
for by making them too familiar, their real im- 
port is weakened, and the fenfe of thofe excellent 
qualities they exprefs in a great degree deftroyed. 

N Who 

♦ ** Viri potejiatibus fuh/imeSf'* fays Lord Chancellor Bacon, 
** ipfi tibiignotifunt, Et dum negofiisdiftrahuvfur, tempore carent^ 
** ^ud^ fanitati aut corporis, aut animee/ua caufuhm,"* 
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. Who would not bluih to be called learned or hu^ 
maney when he hearse the moft ignorant compli- 
mented on their knowledge, and ^' the well- 
known humanity*^ of the moft atrocious villain 
lavifhly praifed ? 

Men are, without doubt, more likely to be- 
come really virtuous in the bofom of rational 
Retirement, than amidft the. corruptions of the 
world. 

VtRTUBy for ever frail as fair below. 

Her tender nature fuifers in the crowd, 

Nor touches on the world without a flain. 

The world's infeAious ; few bring back at evCf 

Immaculate, the manners of the morn. 

Something we thought is blotted; we rerolv*d» 

Is fhaken ; we renounced, returns again. 

Each ialutation may kt in a fin 

Unthought before, or fix a former flaw« 

Nor is it flrange : light, motion, concourfe, noife. 

All fcatter us abroad : Thought, outward bound, 

Negledful of our home affairs, flies off 

In fume and diflipation ; quits her charge ; 

And leaves the breaft unguarded to the foe. 

Virtue, indeed, of whatever defcription it 
may be, cannot be the produce of good example, 
for virtuous examples are very rarely feen in the 
world \ but arifes from a convi£tion, which filent 
refle£lion infpires, that goodnefs is fuperior to 

every 
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every other poflcffion, and alooe conftitutes the 
true happinefe of life. The greater variety, 
|:herefbre, of virtuous aftions are generally per* 
for^ied in the iilence.of Solitude, and in the ob- 
fcurity of Retreat. 

The cpportunity of doing public good, €>( 
performing a£lions of extenfive utility, or univer* 
ial benevolence, is confined to a few charaders» 
But how many private virtues are there which 
every man has it in his power to perform with- 
out quitting his chamber ! He who can con-* 
tentedly employ himfelf at home, may continue 
there the whole year, and yet, in every day of 
that year, may contribute to the felicity of other 
men: he may liften, to their complaints, relieve 
their diftrefs, render fervices to thofe' about him, 
and extend his benevolence in various ways, 
rwithout being kcii by the world, or known by 
thofe on whom his fiivours are conferred. 

Virtuous afbions are certainly more eafily 
andmpre freely performed in Solitude than in the 
,world* In Solitude no man blufhes at the fight 
pf Virtue, nor fears to make her the beloved 
companion of his thoughts, and the facred motive 
of his actions : but in the world fhe drags on an 
obfqure exiflence, and, every where negleSed, 
feems afraid to fhew her face. The world is a 

N 2 fchool 
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fchool of vice, and its intercourfe the moft bane- 
ful fpecies of education. Men pofiefled of the 
beft inclinations are there furrounded by fuch a 
multitude of fnares, and befet with fuch a variety 
of dangers, that error is daily unavoidable. 
Many men, who play high and confpicuous cha* 
ra([]ters on the theatre of the world, are totally 
devoid of virtuous inclinations ; others, with ex- 
cellently good difpofitions, are totally incapable 
of performing any thing great or praife -worthy. 
Before we engage in the hurrying bufinefs of the 
day, we are perhaps Icind, impartial, candid and 
virtuous ; for then the current of our tempers 
has not been difturbed or contaminated ; but it 
is impofTible, even with the greateft vigilance, 
to continue through the day perfe£i: mailers of 
ourfelves, opprefled as we are with incumbent 
cares and vexations, tortured by a variety of un- 
avoidable diftradlions, and obliged to conform to 
a thoufand dif^greeable and difgufting circum- 
ftances. The folly therefore of myftic minds 
was in forgetting that their fouls were fubje£led 
to a body, and aiming, in confequence of that 
error, at the higheft point of fpeculative virtue. 
The nature of the human chara6ler cannot be 
changed by living in a hermitage ^ but the exer- 
cife of virtue is certainly eafier in thoie fituations 
where it is expofed to the leaft danger, and then 
k lofes all its merit* God created many hermits 

• too 
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too weak to fave themfelves when plunged into 
the abyfs,becaufe he rendered them ftrong enough 
not to fall into it. 

I SHALL here fubjoin an excellent obfervation 
by a celebrated Scotch Philofopher : ** It is the 
*' peculiar effeft of virtue to malce a man's chief 
^^ happinefs arife from himfelf and his own oon- 
*' duiS. A bad man is wholly the creature of the 
'' world : he hangs upon its favours ; iives by 
^' its fmiles^ and is happy or miferable in pro- 
*' portion to his fuccefs. But to a virtuous maiiy 
*' fuccefs in, worldly matters is but a fecondary 
*^ objedl, To.difcharge his own part with in- 
<^ tegrity an4 honour is his chief aim: having 
^^ done properly what was incumbent on him to 
^^ do, his mind is at reft, and'he leaves the event 
« to Providence. His Witnefs is in heavefty and 
*' his record is on high.. Satisfied with the ap- 
^' probation of God, and. the teftimony of a good 
*' confcience, he enjoys himfelf, and defpifes the 
'^ triumphs of guilt. In proportion as fuch manly 
*' principles rule your heart, yoii will become 
'* independent of the world, and will forbear 
*' complaining of its difcouragements." 

The firft aim and only end of the Philofophy 
which may be found in this Treatife upon Soli- 
tude, is to recommend this noble independence 

N 3 to 
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effeft, and wc fmile at the dangers by which wc 
were before fo juftly alarmed. Domeftic life is 
then no longer, as in the gay world, a fccne of 
languor and difguft, the fidd of battle to every 
bafe and brutal pallion, the dwell Ing-4}lace of 
envy, vexation, and ill-humour. Peace and hap- 
pincfs inhabit the bofoms of thofe who avoid the 
fources of impure delight, and (hcd their benign 
and exhilirating influence on all around. He who 
fhuns the contaminated circles of vice, who flics 
from the infolent behaviour of proud flupidity, or 
profperous villainy, who has difcovered the va- 
nity of worldly purfuits, and the emptinefs of 
mundane pleafures, retires into private life with 
permanent content and joyful fatisfa^lion. 

• 

The pleafures of the world, when facrificed 
in Solitude on the bright altar of untainted Vir- 
tue, lofe their feeming fplendour, and their fan- 
cied charms.* 

*' I WOULD 



♦ The change of appearances which a fall from the bright 
throne of Virtue into the dark »d difmal abyfk of Vice otca- 
fions, is finely pifturcd by Milton, in his dc(fription of the 
diminiflied lullre of Satan. 

II ■ As when the Sun new riCe n 

*' Looks through the horizontal mifty air ^ 

*' S]'ora of his beams; or from behind the Moon 
♦' In dim cclipfc difaftrous twilight (beds 

*' Op. 
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^' I WOULD rather fhed tears myfelf than make 
^^ others ihed them," fa^d a German lady to me 
one day, without appearing confcious that it was 
almoft impoflible to do or fay any thing more ge«- 
nerous. V irtue like this alFords more real content 

N s^ to 

*< On half the Nitions, and with fear of change 

'* Perplexes Monarchs; darkened fo, yet fhone' 

** Above them all th* Arch Angel; but his fjace 

*' Deep fears of thunder had intrenchMi and caie 

X Sat on his faded cheek." « 

So alfo when Satan fays to Ithurzcl and Zzphoh, 

** Know ye not me? Ye knew me once no mate 
« For you, there fitting where ye durft not foar: 
*< Not to know me argues yourfelves unknown, 
** The loweft of your thibng ; or if you know, 
«» Whyaikye?" 

Zephon replies, 

** Think not, revolted fpirit, thy fliapc the famer 
*' Or undiminilh'd brightnefs to be known, 
" As when thou ftoodft in heaven upright and pure f 
*^ That glory then, -vHrhen thou no more waA coop, 
** Departed from thee ; and thou refembleft now 
** Thy fin and place of doom, obfcure and foul." 

<« 1— abafli'd the Devil ftood, 

*' And felt how awful Goodntfs is; and (aw 
'* Virtue in her (hape how lovely: faw, and, pin*<i 
** His lofs; but chiefly to find here obfcur'd 
** His luftre vifibly impaired -^^ ' ■** 

So, the Angel Gabriel difcerns him palling through the flud«- 
** Xa faded fplendour wan ■■■ 1 ■■ * ' 
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to the heart than all the enjoyments of the world, 
which are only fought to confume the tedious 
irkfome hours, and to dro.wft the anxious care^ 
which moleft the bofoms of its votaries. Al- 
though Vice is conftantly cafting her filken nctar, 
tod involving within her glittering lines fuch 
multitudes of every rank and ftation, there is not 
a villain in exiftdnce, whofe mind does' not 
filently acknowledge that virtue is the corner- 
ftene of the Temple of Felicity, as well in the 
habitations of the world as in the bowers of Soli- 
tude ; and that to watch over every fedu£live 
defire^ whether prefent of approaching, and to 
conquer vice by the purfuit 6f ufeful pleafure, is 
a vi£lory of the nobleft kind, followed by virtue, 
and rewarded with bappinefs* Happy is the man 
who carries with him into Solitude the peace of 
mind which fuch a victory procures, for he will 
then be able to preferve it in its genuine purity. 
Of what fervice wguld it be to leave the world, 
and feek the tranquillity of retirement, while 
mifanthropy ftill lurks within the heart ? It is 
the moft important, and ought to be the firftand 
laft endeavour of our lives, to purify and tran« 
quillize our bofoms ; for when this talk is once 
performed^ the happinefs of Solitude is then 
fecured. But while any portion of the perturbed 
ipirit of mifanthropy fours our minds, and checks 
the benevolent efFufions of our hearts, we cannot 
« , acquire. 
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acquire, either on lofty mountains, or in flowerj 
plains, in dreary Solitude, or in gay Society, that 
divine content fo eiTehtial to true felicity. Our 
retreat from the world muft not be prompted by 
a hatred and malevolence againft mankind : we 
muft le^rn to (hun the fociety of the wicked, with* 
out relinquifliing our wifhes for their felicity. 

An efiential part of the virtue we acquire^ in 
Solitude, arifes from the ability it affords to ap- 
preciate things according to their real value. 
When Lucullusy after the conqueft of the Pirates^, 
removed from the head of the army, in order to 
give the .command of it to Pompey^ and the Em- 
pire, by this ad of the government, was com«» 
mitted to the difcretion of a fingle man^ that art- 
ful citizen beat his breaft, as a token of grief at 
being invefted with the honour,, and exclaimed,, 
^^ Alas ! am I continually to be involved in end- 
" lefs troubles? How much happier ihould I 
" have been had my name been unknown,, or my 
*' merits concealed ! Muft I be eternally in thfc 
*' field of battle ? Muft my limbs never be re- 
*' lieved from this weight of armour I Shall I 
" never efcape from the envy that purfues mei^, 
** and be able to retire with content and tranquiU 
}^ lity^ to the enjoyment of rural Solitude with 
** my wife and children ?" P-ompey fpoke the 
kmguage of truth in the voice of diiSmulation^ 

N 6 for 
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for he had not yet learned really to efteem that 
which all men poffcffed of ambition, and the luft 
of power, defpife ; nor did he yet contemn that 
which, at this period of the Republic, every^ 
Roman, who was eager to command, efteemed 
more than all other things. But Manlius Curiusy 
the nobleft Roman of the age, really poiTefled 
the fentiments which Pompey exprefTed, Hav- 
ing vanquifhed feveral warlike nations, driven 
Pyrrhus out of Italy, and enjoyed three times 
the honour of a triumph, he retrred to his cot- 
tage in the country, and there cultivated, with 
his own victorious hands, his little farm, where, 
when the Ambafiadors from the Samnites ar- 
rived to offer him a large prefent of gold, he was 
found, feated in his chimney corner, dreffing 
turnips. The noble reclufe rcfufed the prefent, 
and gave the ambafladors this anfwer : '' A man 
^^ that can be fatisfied with fuch a fupper has no 
♦' need of gold ; and I think it more glorious 
" to conquer the owners of it, than to poiTefs it 
" myfelf." 

The perfeft happinefs which Curius enjoyed 

•in drcffing this humble meal, may be truly envied 

by the greatefl Monarchs and moft luxurious 

Princes. It is a melancholy truth, but too well 

known to Kings and Princes, that Under many 

«cifcumftaaces they are deprived of real friends . 

3 and 
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and this is the reafon why they a& the advice of 
many, and confide in none. Every man of can* 
dour, refle^lion,* and good fenfe, pities the con- 
dition of virtuous Sovereigns ; for even the beft 
of Sovereigns are not totally exempt from fears 
and jealoufies. Their felicity never equals that 
of *a laborious and contented hufbandman ; their 
pleafures are neither fo pure nor fo permanent, 
nor can they even experience the fame tranquil- 
lity and unalloyed content. The provifions, In- 
deed, of a peafant are coarfe, but to his appetite 
they are delicious : his bread V^ hard, but he 
goes to it fatigued by the honeft labours of the 
day, and fleeps founder on his mat of ftraw than 
monarchs on their beds of down. * 

Somnus egreiliuni 
Lenis virorum non humiles dormus 
Faflidir, umbrofamque rifTaniy 
Non 2^phyris agitata Tempe. 

HOR. Lib. 3. Can. i. 

* The reftleftnefs which hangs round the thorny pillow of 
Royalty, and prevents the wearied eye of greatnefs from tafttng 
that fweet and comfortable repofe which relieves the unambitious 
toil of humble induftry, is finely defcribed by our immortal Poet 
Shakespears, in the Soliloquy of Henry the Fourth. 

«* How liiany thoufands of -my pooreft fubje^ls 
'< Are at this hour afleep ! — O, Sleep, O, gentle Sleep! 
" Nature's foft nurfe, how hsive I frighted tbe^* 
** That thou no more wilt weijgh my eylids down, 
** And deep my fenfes in forgotfulnefs ? 

Why 
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>■ Why nther. Sleep, ly'ft than on rmmfcy crib«, 

•' Upoa untaly pilleti ftrtcdiiog thee, 

" And hulh'J with bailing night-fliu to thy {lumber, 

■■ Tbin in the perfum'd chnaben of thtg*eal, 

•■ Under high einapia of coflly fbte. 

•■ And lall'd with iatinAt of twecteft melody 7 

*' O, thou doll Cod, why ly'Hthou with tkivile 

*' In loathfome bedt, and lav'S ihe kingly coucU 

" A wMch-ofc, or a commnn I»riim-beU? 

" Wilt thou upoti the high and giddy mall 

" Sell op the ship-boy^i eyei, nd rock hit brain 

•■ la cradle of the rude impcrioui furge, 

" And in the viliuiion of the windi, 

*■ Who uke the ruFEan biUowi by the top, 

'■ CurliDg their iDonflnnu beadi, aod hanging then> 

•< With dnfaiiig claiiioun in the lUppcry Oiiouda, 

" Thai, with the hurly. Death itfelf awakea ? 

■* Canll thon, O, paitial Sleep I give thy repofe 

" To the titit fea-ioy in ao hour To rude, 

" And in the calmell and the ftillea nighr, 

" With all appliance! and meant to boot, 

•' Deny it to a Hug! Then, happy, lowly chuH, 

** Uoeafy liu the head that wtait a crean." 

KivKY rV, Ftrl t. M3, Scene s. 
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Chapter The sixth. 

THE ADVANTAGES Of SOLITUDE IN EXILE. 

'I^HE advantages of Salitude are not confined 
to rank, to fortune, or to circutnftanced. 
Fragrant breezes, magnificent forefts, richly 
tinted meadows, and th^ endlefs variety of beaiN- 
ttful obje£^s which the birth of fpring fpreads 
over the face of nature, enchant not only Philo- 
fophers, Kings, and Heroes, but raviih the mind 
of the mcaneft fpcftator with exquifite delight. 
AnEnglilh author has very juftly obferved, that 
*' it is not neceffary that he who looks With 
** pleafdre on the colour of a flower, fliould ftudy 
** the principles of vegetation j or that the ,P/^- 
** lemaick and Copernican fyftems (hould be com- 
** pared, before the light of the Sun can gladden, 
or its warmth invigorate. Novelty in itfelf 
is a fource of gratification ( and Milton juilly 
** obferveis, that to him Who has been long pent 
** up in cities, no rural obje£k can be prefented, 
^< which will not delight or refreib fome of his 
" fenfes."* 

Exiles 

V 

* The lines of Milton upon this fabjeft are fo extremely beau* 
trfuL tfait wc Ihall tnakc no apology for tranfcribing them, Oo 
'StUan*s entnmcc into Paradlffty ' 



cc 
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Exiles themfelves frequently experience the 
advantages and enjoyments of Solitude. Inftead 
of the world from which they are banifhed, they 
form in the tranquillity of retirement, a new 
world for themfelves ; forget the falfe joys and 
iiditious pleafures which they followed in the 
zenith of greatnefs, habituate their minds to 
others of a nobler kind, more worthy the atten- 
tion of rational beings ;* and to pafs their days 

with 

«t '» Eve fq)arate be fpics, 

** Veird in a cloud of fragrance, where (he ftood, 
" Half fpied, fo thick the rofcs blulhing round 
*• About her glowed ■ " 



<* Nearer he drew, and many a walk traverfed 
*' Of ftatelieft covert, Cedar, Fine, or Palm ; 
" Then voluble and bold, now hid^ now feen, 
<* Among thick woven arborets and flowers, 
** Imbordered on each bank » ■ " '* 

** Much he the place admired, the perfon more. 
*' As one who long in populous cities pent* 
** where houfes thick and fewers annoy the air, 
'* Forth ilTuing on a fummer's mom to breathe 
'* Among the pleafant villages and farms 
** Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 
' ** The fmell of grain, or tedded grafs, or kine, 
*' Or dairy ; each rural fight, each rural founds ^ 
'' If chance with nymph-like-ftep, fair virgin pafiy 
** What pleailng feemed, for her now pleafes more, 
*^ She moft, and in her looks feems all delight*^ 

Paradise Lost, Book 9, line 438. 

* CicEao fays, *^ MultapradareDtonYUVs pHALxasut 
«' in iUo exilio fcripft i non ini^um diquem/uum^ quo tfat orbattLS-i 
•' /ci animif culiiu ilU^ ^rat a quaji quidm kumanitatu cibtu,*^ 
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with tranquillity, invent a variety of innocent 
felicities, which are only thought of at a dii^ 
tance from fociety, far removed from all confo- 
lation, far from their country, their families, 
and their friends. 

But exiles^ if they Wifli toinfure happinefs in 
retirement, muft, like other men, fix their minds 
upon fome one objefl, and adopt the purfuit of it 
in fuch a way as tp revive their buried hopes, or 
to excite the profpeft of approaching pleafure. 

AIaurice, Prince of Ifenbourg,diftingutflied 
himfeff by his courage during a fe^vice of twenty 
years under Ferdinand^ Duke of Brunfwick, and 
Marflial Broglio^ and in the war between the 
. RuiEans and the Turks, Health and repofe 
were facrificed to the gratification of his ambi- 
tion and love of glory. During his fervice in 
the RuiEan army, he fell under the difpleafure of 
the Emprefs, and was fent into exile. The cala- 
mitous condition to which perfons exiled by this 
government are reduced is well kaown \ but this 
philofophic Prince contrived to render even a 
Ruffian banifhment agreeable. While opprefled 
both in body and mind, by the painful refleftion 
which his fituation at firft created, and reduced by 
his anxieties to a mere fkeleton, he accidentally 
met with the little Effay written by Lord Bolin^^ 

broki 
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ir9ie on the {vbjcA of Exile. . He read it feveial 
times, and ^< in proportion to the niiinber of times 
^* I read/' faid the Prince, in the preface to the ele- 
gant and nervous tranflation he made of this work, 
*^ I felt all my forrows and difquietudes vaniih." 



This Effay by Lord Bolingbroke upon Exile, 
is a mafter-piece of Stoic pjiilofophy and fine 
writing. He there boldly examines all the ad- 
verfities of life. " Let us," fays he, *• fet all 
*' our paft and prefent affliftions at once before 
^' our eyes : let us refolve to overcome them, in- 
•* ftead of flying from them, or wearing out the 
** fenfe of them with long and ignominious pa- 
•' tience. Inftead of palliating remedies, let us 
*' ufe the incifion knife and the cauftic, fearch 
^^ the wound to the bottom, and work an im- 
** mediate and radical cure." 

Pbrpetual baniChment, like uninterrupted 
SoHtude, certainly ftrengthens the powers of the 
mind, and enables the fufFerer to colle£b fufllcieht 
force to fupport his misfortunes. Solitude, in- 
deed, becomes an eafy fituation to thofe exiles 
who are inclined to indulge the pleafing fympa* 
thies of the heart ; for they then experience plea- 
fures that were before unknown, and from that 
moment forget thofe they tafted in the more flou^ 
rifhing and prpfperous conditions of life. 

Brutus, 
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BROt US, when he vifited the bamfhed Mar^ 
^ius in hi<$ retreat at Mytilene, found him 
enjoying the higheft felicities of which human 
nature is fufceptible, and devoting his time, as 
before his banifhinent,to the ftudy of every ufeftrl 
fcience. Deeply imprefled by the example this utf- 
.expeded fcenie afforded) he felt, on hid return, that 
it was Brutus who was exiled, and hot Mar- 
sillus whom he left behind* ^intus MeteU 
lus Numidicus had experienced the like fate a 
few years before. While the Roman people, 
under the guidance of i)/£7r/»i, were laying the 
foundation of that tyranny which defar after- 
wards completed, Metellus fingly, in the midft 
of an alarmed Senate, and fiutounded by an enrag* 
cd populace, refofed to take the oath impofed (>y 
the pernicious laws of <he tribune Saturnius ; and 
hh intrepid condtt& was con verted ^ \ff the voice of 
jbdtion, into an high crime againft the State ; for 
which he Was dragged from bis fenatorial feat by 
the licentious rabble, expoied to the indignity of 
a public impeachment, and fentenced to perpetual 
exile. The more virtuous citizens, however, took 
arms in bis defence, and jgeneroufly reiblved rather 
to periiby than behold their country unjuftly i^ 
>pmedeffo much merit: but this magnanimous 
RoAKan, whom no perftiafion could induce to do 
wrong, declined to increafe the confufion of the 
Commonwealth by encouraging refiftance, con- 
ceiving 
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ceiving it a duty he owed to the laws>not to Aiffer 
any fcdition to take place on his account. Content- 
ing himfelf with protefting his innocence, and fin- 
cerely lamenting the public phrenzy, he exclaimed, 
as Plato had done before during the diftractions 
of the Athenian Commonwealth, ^^If the times 
^^ (hould mend, I (hall recover my ftation ; if not, 
^' it is a happinefs to be abfent from Rome ^" and 
departed without regret into exile, fully convinced 
of its advantages to a mind incapable of finding re- 
pofe except on foreign fliores, and which at Rome 
muft have been inceiTantly tortured by the hourly 
fight of a fickly State and an expiring Republic. 

^ RuTXLius alfo, feeling the fame contempt for 
the fentiments and manners of the age, voluntarily 
withdrew himfelf from the corrupted metropolis 
of the Republic. Afia had been defended by his 
integrity and courage againft the ruinous and op- 
preflTive extortion of the Publicans. Thefenoble 
and fpirited exertions, which he was prompted to 
make not only from his high fenfeof juftice»but in 
the honourable difcharge of the particular duties of 
his office, drew on him the indignation of the 
Equeftriaa Order,and excited the animofity of the 
Ta^ion which fupported the interefts of Marius. 
They induced the vile and infamous Apicius to 
become the inftrument of his deftru<aion. He was 
accufed of corruption ! and,as the authors and abet- 
tors. 
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tors of this falfe accufation fat as judges on his trial, 
Rutiliusj the moft innocent and virtuous citizen 
of the Republ ic, was of courfe condemned j for, in- 
deed, he fcarcely condefcended to defend the caufe. 
Seeking an afylum in the Eaft, this truly refpe£la- 
ble Roman, whofe merits were not only over- 
looked, but traduced, by his ungrateful country, 
was every where received with profound venera- 
tion and unqualified applaufe. He had, however, 
before the term of his exile expired, an opportu- 
nity of exhibiting the juft contempt he felt for the 
treatment he had received; for when iSy//tf ear- 
neftly folicited him to return to Rom^ he not 
only refufed to comply with his requeft, but re- 
moved his refidence to a greater diftance from 
his infatuated country, v 

CicERO, however, who poflefled inan eminent 
degree all the refources and fentiments which are 
neceifary to render Solitude pleafant and advanta- 
geous, is a memorable exception to thefe inftances 
of happy and contended exiles. This eloquent pa- 
triot, who had been publicly proclaimed ** The 
** Saviour of his Country j* who had piirfued his 
meafures with undaunted perfeverance, in defiance 
of the open menaces of a defperate faftion, and the 
(5oncealed daggers of hired affaflins, funk into de- 
jeftion and difmay under a fentence of exile. The 
firength of his conftitution had long been impaired 

by 
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** quire ftrength by nothing But our vice or our 
" wealcncfs. Fortune can difpenfe neither feli- 
" city nor infelitity, unlefs we co-operate with 
" her. Few men who are unhappy under the lofs 
<* of an eftate, would be happy in the pofTeflion of 
" it i and thofc who deferve to enjoy the advan- 
" tages which exile taices away, wi)] not be un- 
*' happy when they arc deprived of them." 

An /*('//, however, cannot hope to fee his days 
glide quietly away in rural delights and philoib- 
phic repofe, except he has confcientioufly dif- 
charged thofe duties which he owed to the world, 
and given that example of rectitude to future ages, 
which every charafler exhibits who is as great 
after his fall, as he was at the moA brilliant period 
of his profperity. 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF SOLITUDE IN OLD AGB ; 



AND ON 

THE BED OF DEATH. 



nPHE decline of life, and particularly the con- 
dition of old age J derive from Solitude the 
pureft fources of uninterrupted enjoyment*, 
Old agef when confidered as a period of compa« 
rative quietude and repofe, as a ferious and con- 
templative interval between a tranfitory exift- 
ence and an approaching immortality, is, per- 
haps, the moft agreeable condition of human life : 
a condition to which Solitude affords a fecure 
harbour againft thofe {battering tempefts to 
which the frail bark of man is continually ex- 
pofed in the fhort, but dangerous, voyage of the 
world; a harbour from whence he may fecurely 
view the rocks and quickfands which threatened 
his deftruAidn, and which he has fo happily 
efcaped. 

Men are by nature difpofed to inveftigate the 
various properties of diftant obje£b before they 
think of contemplating their own characters : 
like modern 'travellers, who vifit foreign coun- 

O tries 
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tries before they are acquainted with their own. 
But prudence will exhort the young, and expe- 
rience teach the aged, to condu<Sl themfelves on 
very different principles ; and both the one and 
the other, will find that Solitude and felf-ex^mifM" 
tion are the beginning and the end of true wif- 
dom. 

0.1 lod to virtue, !o(l to manly thought, 
Lod to the noble fallies of the foul I 
Who think it Solitude to be alone. 
Communion fweet ! communion large and high f 
Our Reafon, guardian angel, and our Goog 
Then neareft thefe when others moft remote ; 
And all^ ere long, fhall be remote but rhefe. 

The levity of youth, by this communion large 
andhigh^ will be reprefTed, and the depreflion 
which fometimes accompanies old age entirely 
removed. An unceafing fuccefSon of gay hopes, 
fond defires, ardent wifhes, high delights, and 
unfounded fancier, form the charafter of our 
early years; but thofe which follow are marked 
with melancholy and increafing forrows. A 
mind, however, that is invigorated by obferva^ 
tion and experience, remains dauntlefs arid un- 
moved amidft both the profperities and adverfities 
of life. He who is no longer forced to exert his 
powers, and who, at an early period of his life, 
hSiS well ftudied the manners of men, will com- 
plain 
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plain very little of the ingratitude with which 
his favours and ' anxieties have been requited. 
All he afks is, that the world will let him alone ; 
and having a thorough knowledge, not only of 
his own charaAer, but of mankind, he is ena- 
bled to enjoy the comforts of repofe.* 

• It is finely remarked by a celebrated German, 
that there are political as well as religious Car- 
thufians, and that both orders are fometimes 

O 2 compofed 

* WorMIy hopes expire in old age; and if ht who has «t-> 
tained that period has not provided himCelf with another hope, 
a man of years and a man of mijcry mean the fame thing. There- 
fore the fame fleps are to be taken, whether we woald fweeten 
the remaining dregs of life, or- provide a triumph for eternity. 
There is a noble abfence from earth while we are yet on i,t. 
There is a noble intimacy with heaven while we are yet beneath 
it. And can it be hard for us to lay afide this world, fmce they 
that have fared beft in it have only the fewefl objiftions againft 
it ? . The worldly wiflaes which an old man. fends out are like 
Noah*s doves ; they cannot find whereon ta light, and muil le. 
turn to his own heart again for red. Out of pure decency to 
the dignity of human nature, of Avhich the decays and imper- 
fc£lions Ihould not be expofed, men in years {hotild, by Retire* 
ment, fling a veil over them, and be, with refpe&to the world, 
at leaft a little buried before they are inUrted. An old man's too 
great familiarity with the public, is an hidignity to the human and 
a neglcft of the divine nature. His fancying himfelf to be ftill 
properly one of this world, and on a common fooflag with the 
reft of mankind, is as if a man getting drunk in the morning, 
after a long nap, lifting his drowfy eylids at fun-fet, (hould take 
it for break of day. 

JDr. Young* J Letters, 
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compofed of moft excellent aud pious charaAers. 
^^ It IS," fays this admirable writer, <^ in the 
*^ deepeft and moft fequeftered recei&s of forefts 
<^ that we meet with the peaceful fage, the calm 
^^ obferver, the friend of truth, and the lover of 
*' his country, who renders himfelf beloved by his 
•' wifdom, revered for his knowledge, refpeded 
*^ for his veracity, and adored for his benevolence; 
^^ whofe confidence and friendfhip every one is 
^^ anxious to gain; and who excites admiration by 
^ the eloquence of his converfation, and efteem 
^' by the virtue of his a6lions ; - while he raifes 
"wonder by the obfcurity of his name, and the 
*' mode of his exiftence. The giddy multitude 
'* folicit him to relinquish his folitude, and feat 
^' himfelf on the throne; but they perceive in- 
'^ fcribed on his forehead, beaming with facred fire, 
** Odi profanum vulgus et arceo ; and inftead of be- 
*^ ing his feducers, become his difciples.'^ But, 
alas ! this extraordinary chara£ter, whom I faw 
fome years ago in Weteravia, who infpired me 
with filial reverence and aiFedion, and whofe ani- 
jnated countenance announced the fuperior wif- 
dom and happy tranquillity of his mind, is now 
no more. There did not perhaps at that time exift 
in any court a more profound ftatefman : he was 
intimately acquainted with all, and correfponded 
perfonally with fome of the moft celebrated Sove- 
reigns of Europe* I never met with an obferver 
2 who 
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who penetrated with fucfa quick and accurate fa- 
gacity into the minds and charaders of men, who 
formed fuch true opinions of the world, or criti« 
cifed with fuch difcerning accuracy the a£tions of 
thofe who were playing important parts on it» 
various theatres. There never was a mind more 
frecj more enlarged, more powerful, or more en^- 
gaging ; or an eye more lively and inquifitive* 
He was the man, of all others, in whofe com- 
pany I could have lived with the higheft pleafure, 
and died with the greateft comfort. The rural 
habitation in which he lived was (imple in its 
ftru£ture, and modeft in its attire ; the furround* 
ing grounds and gardens laid out in the happy 
fimplicity of nature ; and his fare healthy and fru* 
gaU I never felt a charm more powerful than 
that which filled my bofom while I contemplated 
the happy Solitude of the venerable Baron d9 
Bchautenbach at Wetaravia. 

Rousseau, feeling his end approach, alfo 
paffed the few remaining years of an uneafy life in 
Solitude. It was during old age that he com^* 
pofed the heft and greater part of his admirable 
works ) but, although he employed his time with 
judicious adi vity, his feelings had been too deeply 
wounded by the perfecutions of the world, to en« 
able him to iind complete tranquillity in the bow- 
ers of retirement. Unhappily he continued ig* 
suirant of the danger of his fituation, until the 

O 3 vexations 
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vexations of his mind) the diforders of his body, 
and his unpardonable negle(^ of health, had ren- 
dered his recovery impoi&ble. It was not until 
he had been many years tormented by phyficians, 
^nd racked by a painful malady, that he took up 
his pen; and his years increafed only to increafe 
the vifible efFe£l of his mental and corporeal af- 
|li<Stlons, which at length became fo acute, that 
be frequently raved wildly, or fainted away un- 
der the excefs of his pains. . 

It is obferved by one of our refined critics, 
that ^^ all RouJ/iau wrote during his old age is 
*^ the efFea of madnefs/' " Yes," replied his 
fair friend, with greater truth, '^ but he raved 
*^ fo pleafantly, that we are delighted to run mad 
** with him^" 

The mind becomes more . diipofed to feek its 
** Guardian Jngelandits Gody* the nearer it ap- 
proaches the confines of mortality. When the 
ardent fire of youth is extingulfhed,and the meri- 
dian heat of life's fhort day fubfides mtothe foft 
tranquillity andrefre(hing quietude of its evening, 
we feel the important neceffity of devoting fome 
few hours to pious meditation before we clofe our 
eyes in endlefs night i and the very idea of being 
able to poiTefs this interval of holy leifure, and to 
hold this facred communion. with God, recreates 

thfi. 
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tbe mrnd, like the approach of fpring after a duIT^ 
a dreary, and a diftreffing winter. 

Pbtrarch fcarcely perceived the approaches 
of old age. By conftant a£^ivity he contrived to 
render retirement always happy, and year after 
year rolled unperc^ived away in pleafures and 
tranquillity. Seated in a verdant arbour in the 
vicinity of a Carthufian Monaftery, about three 
miles from Milan, h& wrote to his friend Settimo 
with a fimplicity of heart unknown in modern 
times. " Like a wearied traveller, I increafe 
^ my pace in proportion as I approach the end of 
^^ my journey. I pafs my days and nights in read* 
^' ing and writing; thefe agreeable occupations 
.^^ alternately relieve each other, and are the only 
^^ fottrce from whence I derive my pleafures. I 
^< lie awal^e and think, and divert my mind by 
" every means in my power, and my ardour in- 
*^ creafesas hew difficulties arife. Novelties incite, 
><^ and obftacles iharpen, my refiftance. The la- 
** hours I endure are certain, for my hand f& tired 
** of holding my pen : but whether 1 (hall reap 
*' the harveft of my toils I cannot tell. I am 
*^ anxious to tranfmit my name to ppfterity : but 
^^ if I am difappointed in this wifhy>I am fatisiied 
** the age in which I live, or at leaft my friends, 
^^ will know me, and this fame fhall fatisfy me. 
** My health is fogood, my conftitutlon fo robufl:, 

O 4 " and 
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^* and my temperament fo warm^ that neither the 
*^ advance of years, nor the moft ferious occupa- 
*' tion, have power to conquer the rebellious 
** enemy by which I am inceilantly attacked. I 
** (hould certainly become its vidim, at I have 
^' frequently been, if Providence did not protefi 
*^ me. On the approach of fpriog, I take up arms 
^< againft the fleih, and am even at this moment 
*' ftniggling for my liberty againfl this dangerous 
" ^emy." 

A RURAL retreat, however lonely or obfcure, 
contributes to increafe the £une of thofe great 
and noble chara£ters who relinquilh the world alt 
an advanced period of their lives, and pais the 
remainder of their days in rational Solitude : their 
luftre beams from their retirement with brighter 
rays than thofe which (hone around them in their 
carlieft days, and on the theatre of their glory. 
^^ It is in folirude, in exile, and on the bed of 
<* death,'*, fays P^, " that the nobleft charac- 
** ters of antiquity flione with the greateft fplen« 
<* dor ; it was then they performed-the greateft 
^^ fervices ; for it was during thofe periods that 
<^ they became ufeful examples to the reft of 
<^ mankind." And Roujfeau appears to have 
entertained the fame opinion. ^^ It is ndde/* 
fays he, ^^ to exhibit to the eyes of men an 
<< example of the life they ought to lead. 

« The 
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^^ The man who, when age or ill health has de- 
" privcd him of aftivity, dares to refound from 
^^ his retreat the voice of truth, and to announce 
^^ to mankind the folly of thofe opinions which 
^^ render them miferable, is a public benefactor.. 
«* I (hould be of much lefs ufe to my countrymen,, 
^^ were I to live among them, than I can poflibly 
^^ be in my retreat. Of what importance can it 
^^ be, whether I live in one place or another,. 
** provided I difcharge my duties properly ?" 

A CERTAIN young lady of Germany, how- 
ever, was of opinion that Raffeau was not enti- 
tled to praife. She maintained that he was a 
dangerous corrupter of the youthful mind, and 
that be had very improperly difcharged his duties^ 
by difcovering in his Confejfions the moral defers 
and vicious inclination3 of his heart. ^^ Such a 
" work written by a man of virtue," faid (he^ 
'* would render him an objeft of- abhorrence : 
^^ but Rouffiau^ whofe writings are calculated 
^* to captivate the wicked, proves, by his ftory 
^' of the Ruban vcle^ that he poffefles a heart of 
*' the blackeft dye. It is evident, from many 
^^ pafTages in that publication, that it was vanity 
•* alone which guided his pen ; and from many 
^* others, that he felt himfelf confcious he 
•* was difclofmg falfehoods. There is nothings 
^ in fiiort, throughout the work, that bears thie 

O S ^ ftamp 
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" ftamp of truth ;♦ and all it informs us of is, 
*' that; Madame de JVarens was the original 
*' from which he drew the character of JuJia, 
^^ Thefe unjuftly celebrated Confeffions contain, 
^^ generally fpeaking, a great many fine words, 
^^ and but very few good thoughts. If, inftead 
^' of rejcfting tytty opportunity of advancing 
^^ himfelf in life, he had engaged in fome in- 
^' duftrious pro/effion, he might have been more 
^' ufeful to the world than he has been by the 
^^ publication of his writings/' 

. This incomparable criticifm upon Roujfiau: 
merits prefervation ; for, in my opinion, it is 
the only one of its kind. The Confeffions of 
Rciijj'eau are a work certainly not proper for the 

eye, 

# 

* Mr. Burke, la l^is very inftru^ive and piofound Reflc&> 
tions on the French Revolution, fays, page ^53, — ** Mr. Hume 
T* coid me, that be had from Rooffcau himfelf, tin; fecret of his 
** principles of conipoiition.. ThaC acute, though eccentric, 
** obferverhad perceived, that, to ftrikeand intereft the pubUc, 
** the marvellous mud be produced ; that the marvellous of the 
'< heathen mythology had long (ince loft its effc^l; that giants, 
** magicians, fairies, and heiQes of romance, which fucccededi 
** had exnauiled the portion of credulity v^hich belonged to 
** their age ; that now nothing was left to a writer but that fpe- 
** cies of the marvellous which might Hill be produced, and 
** with as great an effrfl as ever, though in aiK>ther way; that 
** is, the marvellous in life, in roaAners, in charaflers, and ia 
«« extraordinary fituations, giving rife to d«w and unlooked-fov 
** Arokcs VD politics and morals.'* 
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itye of youth ; but to me it appears one of th^ 
txioft remarkable philofophic publications that 
theprefent age has produced. The fine ftyle 
and enchanting colours in which it is written 
are its leaft merits. The moft diftant pofterity 
will read it with rapture, without enquiring 
what age the venerable author had attained when 
he gave to the world this laft proof of his fin- 
•cerity. 

Age, however advanced, is capable of enjoy- 
ing real pleafure. A virtuous old man pafles his 
<lays with ferene gaiety, and receives, in the 
happinefs he /eels from the benediftions of all 
around him, a rich reward for the reditude and 
integrity of his paft life; for themind reviews, 
with joyful fatisfadion, its honourable and felf- 
approving tranfa£^ions : nor does the near pro- 
fped of the tomb give fearful enlotion to Tiis un- 
-difmayed and fteady foul. 

The Emprefs MaHia Theresa has caufed 
her own Maufoleum to be ereded, and frequent- 
ly, accompanied by her family, vifits, with fe- 
renity and compofure, a monumental depofitory, 
the idea of which conveys fuch painful appre- 
henfion to almoft every mind. Pointing it out 
to the obfervation of her children, " Ought we 
^' to be proud or arrogant," fays fhe, " when 

O 6 " we 
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^^ we here beboU the tomb in whidi, after i 
^^ few years, the poor remains of Ro]ralty««muft 
" quietly repofe?*** 

There are few men capable of thinking with 
fo much fublimity. Every one, however, is 
capable of retiring, at leaft occafionally, from 
the corruptions of the world ; and if, during this 
^alm retreat, they (hall happily learn to eftimate 
their paft days with propriety, and to live the 
remainder in private virtue and pubKc utility, 
the Tomb will lofe its menacing afped, and 
Death appear like the calm evening of a fine 
and well-fpent day. 

The man how bleft who, fick of gaudy fcenes* 
Is led by choice to take his favourite walk 
Beneath Death's gloomy« fi\ent, cyprefs ihades^ 
UnpiercM by Vanity's faotafiic ray { 
To read his monuments, to weigh bis duft, 
ViAt his vaults, and dwell among the Tombs t 
Forth. from th£ Tomb, as from an humble fhrine^ 
Truth, radiant Goddefsl iaHies on the foul^ 
And puts Delufion's dufky train to flight; 
Difpels the mi (Is our fultry paflioni raife. 
From objedls low, terreftrial, and bbfcure. 
And Oiews Ibe real edimate of things, f 

A Religious 

* Pallida moa aeqaopul&t p€cte pauperum tabernaa 
Hegom qua turres. Hok. Lib. t. Can.4.' 

-f CHAaLES THK 7i FTH Tefolved to celebrate hisawnob(b» 
^j^tlea, before hia deaths Hfi ordered his feomb to be ere£led In the 

chipcl 
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A RELIGIOUS difpofition frequently mixes itfelf 
in retirement with the innocent and moral enjoy- 
ments of the heart, and promotes, by reciprocal 
effofts, the higheft pleafures of Solitude. A fim-» 
pie, virtuous, and tranquil life, prepares and 
prompts the mind to raife itfelf towards its God ; 
the contemplation of the Divine Nature fills the 
heart with religious devotion ; and the fublime 
effeft of Religion is tranquillity. When the mind 
is once touched with the true precepts of our holy 
Religion, the vanities of the world lofe their 
charms, and the bofom feels the miferies and tor- 
ments of humanity with diminifhcd anguifh. All 
around is calm and quiet. The tumultuous din 
of fociety appears like thunder rolling at a dif- 
tance : and the pious reclufe joyfully exclaims^ 
in the words of the Poet, 

<• Blefl: be that hand divine, which gently laid 
** My heart at relt beneath this humble (bed. 
** The world's a (lately bark on dangVous feas, 
*< With pl^afure feen, but boarded at our peril : 

chapel of the Mon»Aery. His domeftlcs marched thither in fa^ 
neral proceiCon with black taper$ to their handa. He himfelf 
followed, in his fhroud. He was laid in his cof!in with muck 
folemnity. The fervice of the dead was chaunted , and Charles 
joined in the prayers which werd offered up for the refll of his. 
fo»l, mingling his tears with thofe which bis aUendant^ (hed» M 
if they had been celebrating a real funerah The cevemony dbfed 
with rprinkling holy water on the coffin in the ufual form, and 
all thfe afllftants rttiring, the doors of the chapel were fliut. The» 
Ch AR LEs rofe out of the coffin, and withdrew to his apartment,, 
full of thofe awful fentlments which fucb a fingular folemnity 
was calculated tO' infplrcw 
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•*' Here, on a fifl gle pUnk^ thrown fafe aflkore, 

** I hear the tumult of the didant throng, 

*' As that of feas remote or dying florms ; 

*' And meditate on fcenes more Hlent flill ; 

** Purfne my theme, and fight the fear of Death. 

"** Here, like a Oiepherd gazing from his hut, 

** Touching his reed, or leaning on his dstff, 

** Eager Ambition's fiery chafe I fee ; 

** I fee the circling hunt of noify men 

*< Burd Law's inclofure, leap tlie mounds of righti 

<« Purfuing and parfu'd, eacli other's prey, 

*« As wolves for rapine ; as the fox for wiles; 

^< Till Death, that mighty hunter, earths them all/* 

When Addifon perceived that he was given 
over by his phyficians, and felt his end approach- 
ing, he fent for Lord Warwick^ a young man of 
very irregular life and loofe opinions, wiiom he had 
diligently, but vainly, endeavoured to reclaim, but 
who by no means wanted refpeft for the perfon of 
his preceptor, and was fenfible of the lofs he was 
about to fuflain. When be entered the chamber 
of .his dying friend, Addifon^ who was extremely 
feeble, and whofe life at that moment hung qui* 
vering on his lips, obferved a profound filence. 
The youth, after a long and awfiil paufe,at length 
faid, in low and trembling accents, ** Sir, you 
S^ deiired to fee me: fignify your commands, and 
^' be afiured 1 will execute them with religious 
'* fidelity." Addifon took him by the hand, and 
avith his expiring breath replied, " Obferve with 

3 '* what 
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*^ what tranquillity a Chriftian can die." Such 
is the confolation which fprings from a due fenfe 
q{ the principles and a proper praftice of the pre- 
cepts of our holy Religion : fuch the high reward. 
9k life of fimplicity and innocence bcflows. 

Religion's force divine is but difplay'd 
In deep defertion of all human aid; 
To fuccourin extremes is her delight, 
And cheer the heart when terror ftrikes the fight. 
We, difbelieTingourownfenfes, gaze, 
> Aiid wonder what a mortaVs heart can raile^ 
To triumph at misfortunes, fmile in grief, 
And comfort thofc who came to bring rebfif: 
We gaze ; and as we gaze, wealth, fame decay. 
And all the world's vainglories fade away. 

He who dttrifig the retirement of the day fe- 
rioufly ftudies^ and during the^ filenceof the night 
pioufly contemplates the auguft dodirines of the 
J^evelation^ * will be convinced of their power 

by 

* An author o^ great piety and good fenfe, after defcribing, ia 
a letter on the Dignity of Man, the extraordinary benefits confer- 
red by Revelation, burils out into the following fpirited apof- 
Uoplie: ** O* blefled Revelation! that opens fuch wonders! O, 
(* dreadful Revelation! if it open them in vain. And are there 
(* thofe with whom they go for nou^t? Strange men! in pof* 
^* feflTion of • blefling, the bare hopes of which fupported the fpi* 
** fits of the wife for fourtkoufand years under all th^ calami* 
(* ties of life and terrors of death; and know they not that it i« 
«' in their hands ? or, knowing, caft it away as of no value f A 
«• bleiTing, the very fhadow of which made the body of the Pa. 
>*~tFiarchal and Jewilh Religion! A blef&og, after which the 

** wlwlc 
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by experiencing their effcSt, He will review witft 
compofure his paft errors in fociety, perceive with 
fittisfii&ion his prefent comfort in Solitude, and 
afpire with hope to future happinefs in heaven. 
He will think with the freedom of a philofopher, 
live with the piety of a Chriftian, and renounce 
with eafe the poifonous pleafures of fociety, from 
a convii^ion that they weaken the energies of 
his. mind, and prevent his heart from raiiing itfelf 
towards his God. Difgufted with the vanities 
and follies of public life, he will retire into pri- 
vacy, and contemplate the importance of eternity. 
Even if he be ftill obliged occafionally to venture 
on the ftormy fea of bufy life, he will avoid with 
greater fklll and prudence the rocks and fands by 
which he is furrounded, and fteer with greater 
certainty and eSeA from the tempefts which moft 
threaten his deftrudion; rejoicing lefs at the 
pleafant courfe which a favourable wind and clear 
iky may afford him, than at his having happily 
eluded fuch a multitude of dangers. 

The hours confecrated to God in Solitude, are 
not only the moft important, but, when we arc 

habituated 

** whole earth panted as the hart for the water-brooks t A blef- 
** Gng on which the heavenly hoft were fent to congratulate maa* 
*/ kind ; and Hng the glad tidings into their tranfported hearts! A 
*^ bkfling which was more than an equiYalent for Paradiie loft I 
** And is this bleflang declined, reje^d, exploded* defpifed* 
*^ ridiculed ? O, unhappy men 1 The frailty of MM ift almoft a» 
« incomprebeorible u the mcrciei of Go a.'* 
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habittuited to this holy cominuniony the happieii 
of our lives. Every time we filently elevate our 
thoughts towards the great Author of our Being,, 
we recur to a contemplation of ourfelves; and 
being rendered feniible of our nearer approach, not 
only in idea, hut in reality, to the feat of eternal 
felicity, we retire, without regret, from the noify 
multitude of the world. A philofophic view and 
complete knowledge of the nature of the fpecies 
Creep by degrees upon the mind ; we fcrutinize 
our charadlers with greater fe verity ; feel with re- 
doubled force the necef&ty of a reformation ; and 
TcitSt with fubftantial eSe&. on the glorious end 
for which we were created. Confcious that hu- * 
man adions are acceptable to the Almighty mind 
only in proportion as they are prompted by mo- 
tives of the pureft virtue, men ought benevolently 
to fuppofe that tvcty good work fprings from an 
untainted fource, and is performed merely for the 
benefit of mankind ; but human actions are ex- 
pofed to the influence of a variety of fecondary 
caoieis, and caiiuiot always be the pure produ<^ion 
of an unbiafied heart. Good works, however, 
from whatever motive they arife, always convey 
acertainiatisia£lion and complacency to the mind. 
But when the real merit of the performer is to be 
aAually inveftigated, the inquiry muft always be 
whether the mind was not aduated by finifter 
views, by the hope of gratifying a momentary 

paffion. 
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paffion,by the feelings of felf-Iove, rather thaii by 
the fympachtes of brotherly afFedion? And tfaeie 
fubtle and important queftions are certainly di£- 
cuiTed with clofer (crutiny, and the motives of the 
Heart explored and developed with greater fince- 
rity, during thofe hours when we are alone be- 
fore God than in any other fituation. 



Safety dwells 



Remote from multitude. The World's a A:hool 

Of wrong ; and what proficienta fwarm around I 

We mud or imitate or dtfapprove ; 

Mud ltd as their accomplices or foes^ 

That dains our innocencci this wounds our peace» 

From Nature's birth hence Wifdom has been fmit 

With fweet reccfsi and languidi'd for the diade, 

- The facred fhade of SoUtude% which infpires 

- The awful prefence of the Deity. 

Few are the faults we flatter when alone : 
Vice finks in her allurements ) is ungilt | 
And looks, like other objects, black by night* 
Kight is fair Virtue's immemorial friend ; 
fiy night the Atheid half believes a God. 

F1X.M and untainted virtue, indeed^ cannot be 
/o eafily.and efEcacioufly acquired, as by pradi- 
£ng the precepts of Chriftianity in the. bowers 
of Solitude. Religion refined 6ur moral fenti< 
jnents, difengages the heart from every vain de- 
iire, renders it tranquil under mi$fortunes, hum- 
iblc in the prefence of God, and fteady in the foci* 
«ty of men. A life paffed inthe.pra6iicc of every 

virtue, 
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virtue, affords us a'rich reward for all the hours 
we have confecrated to its duties, and enables us 
in the iilence of Solitude, to raife our pure hands 
and chaile hearts in pious adorations to our Al- 
mighty Father. 

How ** low, flat, ftale, and unprofitable, feem 
all the ufes of this world," when the mind, boldly 
foaring beyond this lower fphere, indulges the idea, 
that the pleafures which refult from a life of inno* 
cence and virtue may be faintly analogous to the 
felicities of Heaven 1 At leaft, I truft we may be 
permitted unofFendingly to conceive, according to 
our worldly appreheniion, that a free and an« 
bounded liberty of thought and aAion, a high ad- 
miration of the univerfal fyftem of Nature,a par* 
ttcipation of the Divine Efience, a perfeft com* 
munion of friendihip, and a pure interchange of 
love, may be a portion of the enjoyments we hope 
to experience in thofe regions of eternal peace and 
happinefs where no impure or improper fentiment 
can taint the mind. But notions like thefcj aU 
though they agreeably flatter our imaginations, * 

filed 

* Men in general fondly hope to find in the next world, all 
that is flattering to their taftes, inclination*, deGres, and pafliona, 
in the prefent. I therefore entirely concur in opinion with Af, 
Carve, a celebrated German philofopher, that thofe perfons who 
hope that God will hereafter reward them with riches and ho« 
Hours, cannot polfcfs true humility of heart. It was fentiments 
like thcfc which occafioncd an extremely beautiful young lady t^ 

wilU 
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Therefore in Con tempi alt on is his bliTs, 
Whofe power ii ruch.ihattihon) Die lifts fromearlli 
Shemakei familiar with a Heav'n unfeen. 
And Atows him glories yet to be reveal'd. 
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A 

Absence^ favourable to the indulgence of love, 
184. 

Addifon^ his calm and tranquil death, 302, 

Adverjity^ f<>fcened by Solitude, 235, 

Agfj the advantages it derives from Solitude, 6. 

Albano^ its rural beauties and e(Fe61, 118. 

AUxandtr, his fbndnefs for reading, 44 ; a third of know- 
ledge led him into A(ia, 66. 

Anacreon, the error of his opinion refpe6ling the employ* 
ro^nt of time, 35. 

Antijlhenes, a faying of his, 80. 

Aptt&ninuSf his opinion of the beauty of univerfkl nature^ 
lai. • • 

Arrogance^ (bmetimes the efFe£l of Solitude, 1 2. 

Attention, its importance, 1 8 ; only to be acquii^d in 
Solitude, 19* ' 

Anthony^ the confequences of his love of diffipation, 

67. 

Atigufius offers Horace the place of private fecretaryy 

94» • 
Auft&rity, the companion of Solitude, 1 2, 

Authors, the advantages they derive from Solitude, de« 

fcribed, 25, 52 ; a fervile author reprobated, 37 ; to 

write well they muft be infpired, ^2 ; the advantages 

they enjoy, 6a. 

Bacon^ 



INDEX. 



B 



Bacoftf an extn£l from Us work^ 7* 

Barber^ the obfervations of one on the weather, 175. 

Beatitude^ the highell which man is capable of pnjoying 

in this world, 309. 
Beautiful, operates differently from the SubUmCf 116, 

119. 
Bidf defcription of the beauties which adorn the boiden 

of its lake, 1 16. 
Blair, his opinion of the inqmrtanoe of attention, 18; 

the utility of his le£kurqs on rhctorici 18 ; his opinion 

of the effeds of ierious retirement, 26. 
Blockheads in power always dangerous, 149. 
Baileau's lines on the advantages of retirenxnt to a poet, 

^35- 
Bolinghroke, the merit of his treatife on exiie, sSn, 287* 

Bmnet, an extra£l from his work oh the nsuuie of the 

foul, 22. 
^ofrtmen, his tranflation of the eleventh ode of Htracip 

34 1 of the fixthode of book vii, 94. 
Britifk CharaBer dcicribed, 9. 
Brutus, his love of letters, 44 ; his empbymeni during 

the nig^ preceding the battle of Pharialia, 45 ; hisob. 

fervations on viliting Mdrcellus in exile, 283. 

Buckebourg, the. Count o^ bis extraordinary chaiafier^ 

72, 

C 

Cardinal Colonna, the friend of Petrarch, invited to 
vifit the foiitude of Vauclufe, 167. 

CavaUlon, 
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• 

CatfoiUon^ the Bifliop of, locks Petrarch out of his 
' library, 47. 

Ca/ar^ the confequcnces of his virtue, 67. 
Charles the Fifths his employments in Solitude, 66 ; his 
folitude at Eftramadura, and the manner in which hci 
employed his time, 1 38 ; vilits his tomb, and performs 
his funeral obfe^uies, 300. 
Cicero, his love of letters, 45; his avowal of it in hi» 
oration for the poet Archias^ 45; his defence of the 
love of fame, 56 ; his niind intoxicated by the love of 
it^ 60 ; his deje£Vion on being banifhed, 285. 
Chatham^ the Earl of, his love of Solitude the chief caulb 

of his greatnefs, 48. 
Chriftianity^ its comforts, 306. ' 
Cmann£e^]^i'i chara£lerj and love of folitude, 169. 
Clement the Sixths the infamy of his pontificate expofecl 

by Petrarch^ 90. 
Coloizna. the letter of Petrarch to that Cardinal, n67. 
Competency, what, 163; competency and content the 

bafis of earthly happlnefs, 175. 
Corregioy an anecdote of this celebrated painter, 29. 
Cottagers, their happinefsdefcribed, "120, 121. 
Country, its pleafures more fatibfaQory and laftlng than 
thofe of the town, 6 ; it is only in the country that real 
happinefs can be found, 12^; our native place prefer- 
able to every other, 122. 
Courage is the companion of Solitude, 50* 
Courts, the abfurdity of their pleafures, 215. 
Critics, defcribed and ridiculed, 36, 37; 
Cttrins, dcfcription of his character, 276. 

P Death, 



INDEX. 

D 

Deaths the comlbrts of which the mincl is capable on the 
death of a friend, 246; advantages of Solitude on the 
tied (£ death, 289. 

Damtr^ the Honourable Mr, account of his life and 
death, 255. 

Dehauchery^ its confequences dcfcribcd, 211. 

De LuCf his chara6ler and good condu3, 87. 

DemetriuSf his behaviour to Stilpo^ the philofopher, upon 
taking the city of Megara by ftorm, 51* 

Defpair^ to be conquered by reafon, 244, 

DiocUfiavl's amufemcnts in Solitude, 66. 

Diogenes, a love of truth led him to bis tub, 66m 

Dion^ dsfcription of his chara£ler, 13. 

Domejtic comforts^ bcft enjoyed in Solitude, 38 ; as en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of Laufanne, 151; nioil 
friendly to the btfl purfuits of man, 152, 

E 

Employ m^nt, the necefTity of it in Solitude, 238; men 

of genius frequently confined to employments unfit for 

them, 223. 
Etnprefs of Germany ^ her philofbphic condu6^, 299 ; 

vifiis her tomb, 300. 
Englijk^ defcription of their ehara£br, 9 ; their good 

• fcnfe, and love of Solitude, 171* 
Erftkusiafm, the ufe of it in the education of youtb^ 58. 
Epaminondasy his military (kill owing to hts ufe of Soli- 

tude, 89. 

Exitt, 
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Exde^ the advantages Solitude affords in exile, 279. 

F 

Fame^ tlie love of it defended by Ckcro^ 56; likely te 

be acquired by fatirifls, 58. 
fanaticifm frequently engendered by Solitude, 252. 
FUzojbornt's Letters^ an cxtraQ from tlieoi, 15 6, 
FoXy the Perfian fable of the, 1 49. 
Frtdtric the Great, his Solitude while at Spa, 30. 
Freedom, dcfcription of it, 11; die parent of opulence, 

162. 
Friendjhipy refined by Solitude, 175, 
Frefcati, the beauties of its neighbourhood defcribed, 

117. 



Gardening, the true and falfe tafle of it defcribed, 

Garve eludes the pain of (icknefs by fludying the works 
o£ Cicero, 243*, indebted to ficknefs for a knowledge 
of himfel^ 253; his opinion of thofe who hope that 

. God ^vlll reward them with riches and honours, 307. 

GeUert baniflics melancholy by additliiig himfclf to lite- 
rary purfuits, 242. 

Gtnim, its ufe and confequences^ 70. 

Gcjfner^ his Idylls infpired by the romanlic fcenery 
around Zurich, 117 ; the tnierits pf them defcribed, 

Govtrnmcnt, obfervations on.ijie different fpecies of ic» 
97 ; the notions of a rational man on it, 98. 

P 2 Gi-eatnef;^ 



INDEX. 

Greatnefi^ inllance of its efFe£l in viewing the Alps^ 

107. 

H 
Holler rcfulcci admiflion into the Schintzuach Secietys 

83. 

Happinefs not to be attained by frequenting public placet 

218 ; to be found in true ibciety, 220. 
Hearty not to be neglected in the education of youth^ 

13 ; the influence which Solitude has on it, 100 ; ta 

enjoy Solitude, it is not neceflary to divell the heart of 

its emotions, iOi« 
Ildvettus, his opinion of indolence, 70* 
Ilcnriade, written by VoUairc during his confinement in 

the Bailille, 4. 
Herder^ his account of a particular cad of people in 

Afia, 181, 182. 
HoTfice^ his ode on thefubjeftof time, 34; his love of 

Solitude, 94 *, his ode on the fubje£l of letirementj 

Hotze^ the phyfician, an account of his humane and 
happy chara£)er, and of his beautiful and i^mantic 
fituation at Richteifwyl, 141, 147. 

Humanity^ a term frequently mifapplied, 265. 

Humlity, the firft leflbn we learn frora reflcflioo, 
249. 

1& J ' 

Japan^ defcription of a college of blind pcrfons thete, 

23- 

Idkntfs 



INDEX. 

Idlenefs dt^Tpys the advantages of retirement, 19; poe- 
tical defcription of rural idlenefs, 133. 

Idylls, thofe of Geffner defcribed, 131. 

Ill-naturCj not the caufe of fatirifuig the vices and follies 
of mankind^ 20^ 21 ; fubdued by Solitude, 207. 

Imagination, the caufe of thofe pleafures which the heart- 
derives from Solitude, jo2, 106; excited by the fu- 
biime fcenery of Swifferland, 108, 117; its power- 
ful efikfl, 120; happinefs more in imagination than in 
reality, 126; how it may be occafionally diverted, 
167;, its deluiive e{&£b, 2 it; muli be filenced before 
reafon can operate, -37 > moderated Ir;/ Solitude, 243. 

Impatience fubdued by Solitude, 207. 

IndolcncCy a difpofition to it checked and fubdued by 
a rational Sohtude, 62; Hdvetius*s opinion of its^ 

tSc^ 70. 
Joknfon fbiul of romances, 126; a dialogue from the 
' hiflory of Rajfelas, 24 1 ; circumfiances under which 

he wrote the Englifli Di6Uonary, 242. 
Ifenbourg, the Prince of; his condu6l in exile, 281. 
MalianSp their chara£br, and contented difpofition^ 1 25. 
Italy, Its depopulation the caufe which induced Maccnas^ 

to perfuade Firgilio write the Georgi.cs, 54,. 



Lavater gave credit, to the juggles K^Gcffntr^ 59; an 
invocation to his mqaioryand met its, 59 ; his national 
fong^, 83, 84. 

Ldjurty itsufein retirement, 24* 

P 3 Laurd, 



I N D E X. 

Lijura, (icrcriptionof her refideocc and char<i£tcr, 191, 
192. 

Laufanne^ lis delightful foHtudC) and tbe" bappincfs of 
its inhabiiantit, 151. 

Library may be the feat of Solitude, 1 ; tbc enjoyments 
itaffoidcd to Petrarch, 47, 176. 

Libnty defined, 11; its ufe in retirement, 24 ; the 
love of it engenders a love of Solitude, 160 ; tbc 
true fweetener of Ufe, 163; flies from the thraldom 
of fociety, 153. 

Love enervated the youthful mind of Petrarch, 92; 
the mod precious gift of heaven, 177; unites itfelf 
voluntarily with the afpefl of beautiful nature, 177; 
infpired by the return of fpring, 1 79 ; its fofteft images 
revived by Solitude, t8i ;. Wieland's fublime coocep«» 
tioD of this palTion, 182; its eSe£l on young mindsy 
183, 204 ; abfenceand tranquillity favourable to the 
indulgence of it, 1 84 ; frequently becomes highly ro« 
mantle in Solitude, 186; iSoii^auV defcription of its 
efFefts, 186, 204 ; ItsefFefU on the mind o£ Petrarch^ 
188; Ovid's opinion of the danger of love in Solitude, 
1 89 ; Adam Smith's fentiments on this fub]e£^ 190 ; 
Petrarch conquers it, 195 ; the efietl of love in le- 
tirement, 202. 

Lovers, their enjoyments in Solitude, 180; exprels their 
padion with high ecilafy, 185; Ovid's opinion that 
Solitude is dangerous to a lover, 1 89 ; their feelings on 
the death of the obje£l of their afFe£hons, 193; in what 
manner Solitude heals their affli£lions, 205* 

Lur, John Andre de, his negociation with the people o{ 
Geneva, 87. Luxury^ 



I N»D E X. 
Luxury^ a fiory of an old curate's ignorance on this 

M 

Maintenouy that lady's opinion of the retigement of 

Marjhal dc BouJlerSy 1 74. 
Man of Fa/kiotif miferable amidft his pleafures, 213, 

2 16; his chara£kr contraflcd with that of a philoiS>- 

' pberi 253. 
Manual Labour^ not to be reje8ed in Solitude, 227. 
Maricntotrdcr^ beautiful gardens there defcribed^ 104. 
MaUJhtrbes^ Roujfeau's letter to him on Solitude, 1 28 ; 

on his love of lit>erty, i6i. 
Martial^ his opinion of Solitude, 17. 
Maecenas's motives for inducing Firgil to write the 

Georgics, 54. 
Mdner's defcription of the beauties of the borders of the 

lake of fiiel, 11 6. 
Milton's Mrtik to light, 23; defcription of fallen vir« 

tue, 273; delight of rural obje£b, 280. 
Mindf its influence upon the body, 240. 
Miniftcrs of Statc^ obfervations on their difpofitions and 

chara£lers, 170, 174; the difgrace of one finely illuf- 

trated by Lt Sage^ in the hiftory of VaniUo Gonzales^ 

Melancholy fubdued by Solitude, 102 ; Thomfons lines 
on philofophic melancholy, 103. 
. Mental Pleafures are in every perfon's reach, 22 7, 
Metellus^ his patriotic condufl, 283. 
Montaigne's opinion of Solitude, i. 

P 4 Mcorcocky 



INDEX. 

Moorcock, ftoryof one, 164. 

Moore's dcfcription of the cbara£lcr erf" tl)C italians, 

N 

Nature, the manner in which (he pciforms her opera- 
tions, 7, 

Kemi, the lake of melancholy, defcrihed, 117, 
Kuma, his love of Solitude, 27 ; a dcfcription of his 
charaQcr, 27. 



Old Age, the advantage it derivei from Solkudei sSg. 
Ovid's lines on the danger a lover experiences iki Solitude 
1S9. 



Fajloral Poetry, its origin, 130; its influence on the 

heart in Solitude, 1 33. 
Parents, ihtf propereft preceptdrs to teach their chlldrea 

virtue, 15. 
Paffions, in what manner concentrated and fubdued by 

Solitude, 63; their ufe in fociety, 137. 
Patriotifm, the effe£b it produces, 85 ; a term frequently 

mifa'pplied, 265. 
Peace of Mind, in what it confifts, and how obtained, 

J 00. 

PcricUsf 



rws E X. 

Pericles; his love of Solitude, and chara£ler, 88; a cap* 
tivating orator, 49. 

^Petrarch's opinion of the importance of time, and bis 
recommendation of Solitude to employ it profitably, 
35, 42 ; his love of letters defcribed, 47 ; the con- 
fequences of excluding him from his library, 48; his 
retirement at Vauclufe defcribed, 52, 199; the ad- 
vantages he derived from Solitude, 90; his happinefs 
interrupted by the paflloD of love, 92; contrives and 
fupports the enterprizes of Rienzi, 92 ; the inconfift* 
cncy of his condu6l, 94 ; his employments at Vau- 
clufe, 139 ; his notion of riches, 155 ; difguiled by 
the mean manners of the papal court, 156 ; a defcrip'- 
tion of his peilbn and manners, 157; his progrefs in 
life, 159 ; his enjoyments in Solitude, 1 63 ; deferibes 
the (implicity and frugality of his life in the country^ 
166; fubdues his paflions, 168; his books his bed 
friends, 176 ; compofed his fineft fonnels at Vauclufe, 
185; the efFefts which love produced in his mind, 188, 
190; his conqued over love, 195; his abilities and 
fame, 198 ; his condu£l in old age, 295. 

Ffejfd of Colmar defeats the inconvenicncies of blindnefs 
by means of Solitude, 22. 

Philip of Macedon^ an anecdote refpe£ling the ufe of 
time, 44* 

Philartthropijly ftory of one in the charaEler of Dr, 
HotzCy 141, 147. 

Phyficians, the charafter of Dr, Hot ze ddcnhcd, 341, 
147*, feelings in vifiting the fick, 249 ; their «notiv-cs 
for affording charitable afliflance, 264- 

P 5 Piato^ 



INDEX. 

Plato^ his warning againft aufteiicy, 1 2 ; the eS'e£l o£ 
his philofophy on the mind of Dion^ 14 ; his oblerva- 
tionson the manners of Sicily, 67. 
PUny the Elder, his love of letters, and judicious ufe of 

time, 46. 
Pliny the Younger, his panegyric on the works o^ Martial, 
17 ; his fondneis for Solitude and the Belles Lettres, 
46 ; and anxiety to efcape from the bufinefs of the 
world, 47* 

PlotiniiSj an anecdote relating to him, 8 1 . 

Plutarchf the advantages to be derived from his works, 
J 5 ; his defcription of the charaSer of Numa Pompi' 
liuSy 27; opinion of the effeQ of praife, ^^; his 
love of hiflory, 68 ; the effeQ his writings produced 
upon a lady, 82 ; his anecdotes of Pnidesy 88. 

Pompcy, his diflimulation, 275. 

PoniarmSi his epitaph, 236. 

Popr, his lines on melancholy, 117; his account of the 
origin of pa Qoral poetry, 130; his ode on Solitude, 
168 ; his ode on a dying Ckriftian to hisfcul^ 260. 

Power^ the love of it in miniflers offtate, 173. 

Prejudice) conquered by rearing into Solitude, 61. 

Public Places, ihe folly of frequenting them, 2 1 7. 



Quixoti/my ths ap[ earance of it not always to be relied 

* Papperfcliuylj 



INDEX. 



Rapper/chwylf the fituauon and beauties of it dercribedt^ 
142. 

Raffclas^ fiory of a pkiloiopher from it, 24 1 . 

Readings its pleafures and utility, 15, 3&, 44, 47» 
242. 

Rcajon^ lofi amidll the intoxications of pleafure, 251* 

Rcdiiiy General, an anecdote relating to him, 110; il« 
luflrating the chara£ler of the Swiis, 1 1 1 , 1 16. 

JUligian forbids a total retreat from the world, 5 ; the 
idea of it infpired by rural retirement, 103, 235; 
the fenfie of it obliterated in the world, 251 ; its ad- 
vantages in death, 301. , 

Retirement^ when it moft engages mens' a&£Uons, 
210. 

Revdatiauy its advantages, 303. 

Richt^wylj \{% extnordiMTy hcAMtieSi 141. 

Rienzij his enterprizes contrived by Petrarch, 93. 

RoitffeaUf hated by HaUery 83 ; fond of reading roman- 
ces, 2 26 ; defence of Solitude, 128 ; always miiera* . 
ble at Paris, and happy in the country, 135 ; his en« 
joyments in his rural retreat, 140 ; afcribcs his love of 
Solitude to bis love of liberty, 161 ; his enjoyments 
on the return of fpring, 1 80 *, the fufcepiibility of his 
heart, 181 ; his defcription of love, 186 ; his diflike 
to vifitors, 229 ; compofed the greater part of his works 
in (Tcknefs and forrow, 242; his condudl in old age, 
293 ; his works criticifed, 297. 

Rural ornamtrU^ its efic£h on the mind, 1 04) . 105. 

• P 6 Rutilius^ 



INDEX. 

RutiliuSf his philolbpluc conduQ when baniihed firoin 
Rome, 284. 



Sades^ the heft hiflorian of the life of Petrarch^ 90. 
Saadi^ the Perfian philofopher, account of his &ying$, 

149. . 
Satirift^ no literaiy chancer more likely to acquire fame, 

58. 

SaturniuSy the Roman tribune^ his coridu£l, 283. 
SchauUnhack^ his charaflerdefcribed, 292. 
Schaumbourgf the charafler of this extraordinary man, 

73- 
jSchwitZy curious proceedings of the canton refpe£Hflg 

' General Rtdin^ commander of the S%vifs corps in 

France, 110. 
ScipiOy his obfervations on leifure, 132. 
^<r^-Anoty/<rd'^f only to be gained in Solitude, 10, 232; 

taught by the ftudy of philofophy, 224 ; Seneca's 

opinion of its happy e(Fe£lin death, 236, 29CXi 
Stntca^ his opinion of felf-know ledge, 236. 
Stnfuality^ a defcripiion of its theatre, 1 66. 
Shake/pear, a quotation from his works,, 78; his opinion 

of the cffefts of fear, 97 ; his invocation to flccp, 

277. 
Sickneffy eafieft endured in Solitude, 225, 237 ; its 

utility in bringing the mind to a fenfe of its follieS| 

239. 

SUep, invocation to it, 277. 

Social Pjeafurcs dcfcribcdj 220. 

Splun 



INDEX. 

Spleen is feMom fe!t in rural retirement, 33, 34; 

Solitary CharaSers^ frequently mifunderftood, 78. 

Solitude defined, 1 ; its importance, 4 ; is peculiarly 
beneficial in youth and age, 6. — Its influence on the 
mnd^ 1 1 ; elevates to a noble independence, 11; 
its advantages to authon, 24; engenders the love 
of truths 26 ; brings forth the fined fruits of ge* 
niusy 28*; fires the imagination, 29; teaches the 
value of time^ 30; deftroys diffipation, 35; re- 
fines the tafle^ 36 ; excites curiofity, 38 ; begets 
a love of letters, 44; renders the mind fuperior 
to the viciffitudes and miferies of life, 49 ; encou- 
rages a free difclofure of our opinions, 5 1 ; a love 
of fame, 55 ; infpires an author, 59 ; diminiflies 
the paflions, 63 ; gives great ideas, 70 ; fimpli- 
fies the manners, 88 ; and ftrengthens the . power 
of the underflanding, 96;—//^ irtfluenCe-on the 
heart ^ 100 ; through the medium of the imagina- 
. tion, 102; by the effefl of rural fcenery, 105; 
particularly about the Alps, 109, 120; by roman- 
tic ideas, 126; by padoral poetry, 129; by the 
leifure it affords, 133 ; by its contrail with the 
diffipation of the world, 135; by its firaplc enjoy- 
ments, 141, 150; and tranquillity, 153; by avoid- 
ing the vicious manners of fociety, 1 56 ; by the 
love of liberty it infpires, 1 60 ; atnl the fubduftion 
of inordinate defires, 164; by ftripping obje£ls of 
their falfe fpUndor, 169 ; by moderating the felfilh 
paflions, 170; and rendering us contented, 175; 
but particularly by rendering the heart fufcepti- 

ble 



INDEX. 

ble of IctfCf 177; this paflion in all its varieties 
defcribed, 1 79, 209 ;— Ax general ddvafUages^ 210; 
on our love of pleafure^ 212; and fenfual enjoy* 
mentsy 214; on the ibndne& £oc public pbces, 218; 
by refcuing us from irkfume purfuits, 223 ; by in- 
fpiring a tafle for mental enjoyments, 227 ; by in- 
ftru£ling us in the knowledge of ourielves, 231^ ; by 
foftening adVerfityi 235; foothing misfortune, 239; 
and alleviating the pain .of fickneG, 241 ; by repref- 
iing the ardency of imagination, 243 ; ripening and 
preferving the tender and humane feelings, 249 ; in- 
fpiring religious notions, 253; and rendering us 
reGgned, 260 i^^Its efftSt in promoting virtue^ 
264 ; by removing firom the dangers that affail it, 
266 ; by affording a quiet confcience, 27 1 ; and 
by teaching the true value of life, 275 ; — Its ad' 
vantages in exiU^ 279 ; inftances of ieveral illuflri- 
ous exiles, 281, 288 ;<— /fj advantages in old age^ 
and on the bed of deaths 289; by bringing the mind 
nearer to God^ 294 ; by prcfcnting a dofe view of 
the grave, 299; by infpiring a religious difpofuion, 
300; creating a firm hope of redemption, 303; 
through the merits of our Saviour^ and by the profped 
of eternal happineis, 308* 

Staal could never enjoy happinefi at court, 154. 

Stilpo^ the philofopher of Megara, an anecdote refpefling 
him, 51. 

Sublime, how it operates on the heart, 119. 

Superfiition fometimes produced by Solitude, 252. 

Smjferlandf charader of its inhabitants, 109 ; the 

afpea 



INDEX. 

afpefl of nature there too fublime to be copied by 
the pencil of art, 116; ioflances of its beauties, 
118, 



Taper^ (lory of lighting one to SU Michael and the 
DevUj- 1 55. 

Tafie^ refined by Solitude, 36. 

Telly William^ his patrietifm, 84 ; ihoots an apple from 
the head of his ion, 85. 

Terror^ howinfpired, 107. 

Thendftocles^ his retort on the Athenians, 79. 

Theocritus^ a comment on his Idylls^ 131. 

Thomfon^ his lines on philofophic melancholy, 103* 

Time^ the importance of it learned in Solitude, 30 ; 
never appears tedious when properly employed, 31; 
defcription of a young prince who underftood the 
' true value of it, 31, 32 ; the neceffity of not per* 
initting it to pafs uf^lefsly away, 3s ; is never 
more mtfpent than in declaiming againft the want 
^^ i^ 33 y Horaces notion of employing time, 34 ; 
ought not to be employed fenfually, but morally, 35; 
Dr, JohnJorCs opinion of the great advantages rc- 
fuking from the proper ufc of it, 41 ; Petrarch* s 
opinion of it, 42 ; well employed in reading works 
of merit, 43, 47 ; mud be properly regulated in 
Solitude, 132; poetical defcription of the employ- 
ment of it in Solitude, 133 ; the manner in which 
DiocUftan and Charles tlu Fifth employed their time, 
66, 138. 

Tifot, 



INDEX. 

Tifot^ one of the cleareft friends of Zt'mvzfrmizn, 147«- 

Tcmihf Empreft of Germany vifits her tonb, and 
points out the futility of gieatneis to her children^ 
300. 

Trenckj Bacon, his employment in prifon, 3; 

Truth unfolds her charms in Solkude with fuperior 
fplender, 26; Solitude die only means of difcover« 
ing it, 63 ; the love of it hell preferved by Solitude,- 
89 difcoverable amidft the diflipattoDs of the 

world, 232.- 



Vcrgtnncs^ the Minifier of France, employs Dt Luc to 
reclaim the refradory citizens of Geneva, 87. 

Vexation quieted by Solitude, 207. 

Virgil^ the merit of his works increaied by the leifurc 
which retirement af&>rded him, 53; the reafon of las 
writing the Georgics defcribed, 54 ; his illuflration of 
the violent effefts of love, 188. 

Virtue more eafily pradifed in retirement, 5, 21; the 
effeft of early habit, 7 ; its path defcribed, 11; in- 
fpircd by reading the works of Plato^ 14 ; eafily 
inculcated by an affeflionate mother into the mind 
of her children, 1 5 ; the reinforcements it brings in 
Solitude to fubdue the pafii^i^ns^ 64 ; domeftic life 
mod friendly to virtue, 152 ; the fruitt of Solitude, 
231 ; whether eafier to be followed in Solitude or in 
fociety, 264 ; the danger to which it is expofed in the 
world, 266* 

VifcanAi^ 



INDEX. 

Fifcomtiy archbiihop and prince of Milan, folicit* the 

fricndfliip of Petrarch^ 93, 
Vifits always unplcafant to Zimmerman, 225; and to 

Roujcauy 229 ; their abfurdities defcribed in Fitz^ 

OJborne*s Letters, 230. 
Voltaire wrote the Henriade while confined in the Baf* 

tille, 4. 

W 

Walrave, General, his employment in prifon, 4. ' 
Warwick^ Lord, admoniOied by Addifon on bis deatb- 

bed, 302. 
Wielandf his fublime conception of love, t82« 
IFomen enjoy Solitude with higher reliih than men, 178 ; 
their company and converfation contribute eflentially 
to the pleafures and advantages of rttirement, 201 ; 
iboner rendered happy or miferable than men, 208. 
Worldy its fociety not to be entirely renounced, 5 ; its 
dangers defcribed, 10, 17; fear of its opinion con* 
quered by retireihent, 12; it is the only fphere 
for obfervation on men and manners, 20 ; it is intitled 
to attention, 21 ; its dangers tp the intereds of virtue, 
266. 



Youth derive particular advantages from Solitude, 6 ; 

, addrels to youth, 7; exhorted "to virtue, 9; and 

occafional retirement, tQ| 65 » its levities reprelTed, 

•90. 

Zimmerman^ 



Ztmrnerman', hU life, xi lo xlviii; the effefl of Solitude 
on hii afdiflioni, 235 ; bments the death of his wi&, 
S46; his feeKngt on approaching the bed of Cckncli, 
S49 ; defciibei the charafler, and bewaib the deatb a£ 
hii daughter, S57. 

ZoM^fT, his doQrines defcribed, tij, 

Zurich, thebeauticiof iit lake, 141. 
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Countries Containing fbveral Thoufand Places not to be met 
with in any fimilar Ga7.etteer. By John Walker, A new EdU 
iion, carefully corre£led, and confiderably enlarged, with Four- 
teen Maps Boards, 8s. or with coloured Maps, i^s. Bound. 

In this Edition, bejdes many other Improvements far Commercial 
^urpofes^ the Editor has ppintedout the Pojl Towns of Great Britm 
md Ireland, not in anyjimilar WorJi,^ 

M. ELEMENT*^ 



K£W B001C9, StC, 

11. ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, AND OF NA- 
TURAL AND CIVIL HISTORY, with Thirty Platea and 
Maps, corre£l1y engraved. The Third Edition. Boards, 8s. ' 

12. THE DEATH OF ABEL, tranfUted from the German 
of Geilner, by Mrs. Collier, with Four elegant Plates, by 
Richter. Bound, 4s. 

13. THE BRITISH TOURISTSj or, TRAVELLER'S 
POCKET COMPANION through ENGLAND, WALES, 
SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. Comprehending the moil ce. 
lebraled Modern Tours in the BRitisH Islands, particu- 
larly thofe of Aikin, Bray, HafTel, Hutchinfony Johnfon^ 
Lettice, Morritz, Newte, Pennant^ Robertfonj Shaw^ Skrine, 
Sullivan, Twifs, Wyndham, Sec. &c. By William Mavor, 
L. L. D. Editor of The Hiilorical Account of Voyages and 
Travels, in Twenty Volumes, &c. &Ct In Six Volumes 0£lo-« 
decimo, (neatly fewed in coloured Paper, and labelled on the 
Back,) Price 18s. illuilrated with new and accurate coloured 
Maps. 

X4.,THE ODES AND POEMS OF WILLIAM COL- 
LINS, elegantly printed, and ornamented with Nineteen beauti* 
Jul Plates, 0£lavo, Boards, ^. 

i5,THETRAVELSOFANACHARSISTHEYduNGER 
IN GREECE, during, the Middle of the Fourth Century, be« 
fore the Chriflian Mn, TranHated and abridged from the 
French of the Abbe Barthelemi. To which h now added, the 
Life of the Author, by the Due de Nivernois. Ornamented witb 
a correal Map of Greece, doloared, and elegant Platen en« 
graved by Richter. The Second Edition, corre£led« Boards, 
7s. 6d. 

The fame interefting Work in Frctfch, for the ufe of Schools 
and Academies, with Map and Plates, Boards, 7s. 

16. THE NEW BATH GUIDE, Fool's-cap Oaavo, with 
. Five Plates. Sewed, 4s. 

27. TELEMAQUE, a new Edition, carefully correfted 
from the Paris Editions. By AT. Wanoftrocht, L.h. D. To 
which is added, uneDi£lionaireMythologique& Geographique^ 
4s. Bound. 

id. GOLDSMITH'S 
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NtW BOOKSi &C. 

18. GOLDSMITH'S HISTORY OT ENGLAND A- 
BRIDGED,wich Tbtrty-three Heads of the Kings and Queens, 
cut in Wood by Bewick. Bound, 3s. 6d. 

19. AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY, in a Scri« 
of familiar Letters, with tUuftrattve Engravings. By Prifciila 
Wakefield. Bound, 3s. 6d. 

20. A MIRROR FOR THE FEMALE SEX, or HISTO- 
RICAL BEAUTIES FOR YOUNG LADIES, defigned 
principally for the Ufe of Ladies* Schools. By Mrs. Pilking. 
ton. Elegant Frontirpiece» and Thirty*four Head and Tail 
Pieces cut In Wood. Bound, 3s. 6d. 

at. BEAUTIES OF HISTORY, orpiautes of Virtue and 
Vice, drawn from the Examples of Men eminent for their Vir- 
tues, or infamous for their Vices ; by the late W. Dodd, L'L.D. 
greatly enlarged by Stephen Jf&nes ; with Thirty-two Wood CuU; 
4«. Bound. 

aa. BEAUTIES OF STURM, in Leflbns on the Works of 
God and of his Providence, rendered familiar to the Capacities 
of Youth. By Mils Addrews. Elegant Frontifpiece. Bound, 

y. 6d. 

«3. A NARRATIVE OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 
ADVENTURES OF DONALD CAMPBELL, Efq. of Bar- 
breck, in an Overland Journey to India / with the fingular Hu» 
moun of his Tartar Guide, Haffatt Artaz. Boards, 3s. 6d. 

44. VISIONS IN VERSE, for the Entertainment and In- 
ftruaion of younger Minds. By Dr. Cottoti. With Six beau- 
tiful Plates. Bound, Vellum Back, «s. 

The iamc Work printed on fuperfine Paper, and firft Impref- 
fions of the Plates. Boards, as. 6d. 

25. LETTERS OF JUNIUS, a new Edition, printed by 
Benfley, in the fincft Style of Typography, ornamented with 
elegant Head and Tail Pieces, beautifully cut in Wood, and 
Twenty-three Heads and engraved Vignettes, by Ridley. In 
Two Volumes Oftavo, Boards, il. xs. A/ew Copies on H'atman's 
Royal Vetlam Paper ^ Boards^ il. 15s, 

86. JUNIUS's LETTERS, Two Volumes^ x8mo. with Ten 

•legant Heads, 7s. Boards. 

«7. PAUL 



f NEW BOOKS, &C. 

27. PAUL AND VIRGINIA, an intercfting and beautiful 

Talc, founded on Fa£l, Trandated from the French of 5^. Pierre^ 

by Helen Maria Williams. A new Edition, utith Fhe heauti u 

PkUes, by Richter. Boards, 5s. 

' 28. PAULANDVIRGINIA,afmtllPocket Edition, with 

five Plates, 2s. Bound. 

29. PAUL ET VIRGINIA, in French, with Five elegant 
Plates, and printed on fine Vellum Paper, 35. 6d. Boards. 

30. BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY, a new 
Edition, (the Ninth,) in Two Volumes large Oflavo, with 
Two elegant Frontifpieces, il. 4s. Boards. 

Another Copy, Royal 06lavo, Vellum Paper, il. i8s. 

Boards. 

31. THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 

Twelve Volumes, FooPs-cap 06lavo, elegantly printed by 
Benfley, with One Hundred and Twenty-fix Plates, engraved 
by Ridley, Hopwood, Grainger, &c. 3I. 15s. Boards. - 

32. HUDIBRAS, an Epic Poem, by Samuel Butler, a beau- 
tiful Pocket Edition, with Ten Cuts, 3s. Boards. 

33. STEVENS'S LECTURE ON HEADS, with Twenty 
four Caricature Cuts, in Wood, by Nifbet, 3s. Sewed. 

34. THE FARMER'S BOY, a Rural Poem, in Four Books, 
by Robert BloomJUld^ with Nine beautiful Wood Cuts by Ander* 
fon, 4s. Boards; 0£bivo, 5s. Boards. 

35. THE SKY LARK, a new Colleaion of Sea, Hunting, 
Humorous, and Mtfcellaneous Songs, with an elegant Frontif- 
piece, 3s. .6d. Bound. 

36.SMlTH's LABORATORY, ORSCHOOL OF ARTS, 
anew Edition, greatly improved, Two Volumes, 06bvo, Plates, 
il. is^ Boards. 

37. COOPER'S COMPLETE DISTILLER, aaiew Edi. 
tioo, 2 2mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. 

38. STURM'S Rt:FLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF 
GOD AND HIS PROVIDENCE throughout all Nature ; 
Three Volumes, wHb elegant Frontifpiece. Bound, 2s. 

39. THE 



. S9- THE VOLUNTEER'S GUIDE, OR COMPLETE 
Military instructor, with Xwcnty-feven Wood 
Cuts, ss. 6<1. 

40. SYR REOINALDE, OR THE BLACK TOWER • 
Kvith other Tales in Vcrfe, fine Plates; 5$. Boards. 

41. VILLAGE ANNALS, OR SCENES IN DOMESTIC 
tlft; a Novel, by Eiiz. Ann U Mr, Three Vols. 12s. 

4«. PLEASURES OF NATURE, and other Poems ; by 
D. Car^^f •.Foolfcap Svo. elegant Frontifpiece ; ^k, 6d. Boards. 

43. THE JUDGED a Poem in Three Books; Fool (cap Svo. 
•legant* Frontifpiece; 4s. 6d. Jfcnids. Large Paper* 6$. 

Boards. . ■ ^ 

' 44. BOCCACCIO'S HUNDRED NOVELS; anew Edi- 
tion; with ^ Life of Boccaccio^ by the Author oi- Old .Nick; 
a Vols. 8vo. i6s. alio in Royal Svo. ll. 4s. 

45. SIR JOHN HARRINGTON'S NUGiC ANTIQUE; 
a new ^dition, with Additions, by Mr. Park; a Vols, 
8vo. il. IS. 

46. THE BEAUTIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Vol. IV. 17s. 6d. Boards; or on Rbyal Paper, il. 8s. 6d. 
Boards. 

47. CLAPHAM's SELECTED SERMONS; large 8vo. 
9s. Boards. 

48. ROLLIN's BELLES LETTRES; 3 Vols. Svo. il. Is. 
Boards. 

49. THE REVIEW OF A BATTALION OF INFAN- 
TRY ; Royal Svo. 6s. 6d, Boards. 

50. COMBRUNE ONBREWlNG;wiihtheAuthor's]aft 
Additions and Cor.re&iont ; in Odavo, 9s. Boards, 

51. ASPORTINGTOURFROMYORKSHIRE through 
the Northern Parts of England and Scotland, by Colonel 
Thornton, with Seventeen capital Engravings, by Pouncey and 
Landfeer, from Drawings by Mr. Sarfand, in one Volume, 410, 

5? THE WORKS OF THE HONOURABLE JOSEPH 
ADDISON, feleaed by Mr. Tickel, 6 Vols. Svo. and Royal 
8vo. uniform with Lockej Bacon, Milton^ and Swift. 
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